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Paradise  Street 

By  Peter  Stericker,  P.  A.  '36 

Surely  here  is  death ;  on  either  side 

The  shops  are  shut,  the  shutters  closed, 

The  paint  is  chipped,  the  window-box  has  died, 

The  blinds  are  down,  the  chimneys  free  from  smoke. 

And  through  the  curtains  is  a  silent  room, 

And  in  the  gutters  is  the  deep  decay ; 

Nothing  disturbs  this  still  like  distant  death, 

Can  it  be  like  this  always,  every  day? 

Red  are  the  rails,  reddened  with  rust, 

The  furniture  mantled  dull  with  dust, 

And  mould'ring  metal  lies  across  the  way. 

White  wandering  man,  why  is  your  face  so  pale? 

This  is  our  home,  he  said;  we  live  with  death. 

The  Harbor  at  Night 

A  word  picture 
By  Henry  S.  Hardy,  P.  A.  '38 

GAZING  from  the  ship  toward  the  dim  streak  of  fast-fading 
sunset  light,  which  is  now  the  only  division  between  land 
and  sky,  I  watch  the  city  lights  appear.  Slowly  they  become 
brighter  and  brighter  and  soon  begin  to  sparkle  on  the  crest  of  each 
little  wave,  making  the  ocean  a  sea  of  gold.  As  each  ripple  moves 
over  the  inland  water,  the  whole  harbour  looks  like  a  silken  cloak 
quivering  in  a  summer  breeze.  High  above,  the  moon  keeps  her 
nightly  watch  over  the  ghostly  ships,  which  sail  through  the  night 
toward  their  destinations.  Her  beaming  face  is  reflected  on  the 
watery  waste,  and  as  the  ship  glides  under  easy  sail  from  anchorage 
toward  the  high  seas,  she  follows  beside  it — an  orb  of  light. 

Again  I  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  trip,  and  again  I  marvel 
at  the  wondrous  sight,  but  now  I  must  not  linger,  while  all  my 
fellow  mates  are  heaving  on  the  ropes.  Soon  the  last  rope  is  tied 
to  its  cleat,  and  I  saunter  my  weary  way  to  a  place  of  rest,  there  to 
fall  exhausted  from  the  hard  work.  My  eyes  remain  looking  up- 
ward at  the  great  multitude  of  fiery  stars.  Slowly  they  lower  and 
come  to  rest  upon  the  blinking  of  a  distant  lighthouse,  which  stands 
so  stately  on  its  rocky  foundation.  Softly  the  lapping  of  each  little 
wave,  as  it  skims  along  the  side  of  the  ship,  reaches  my  ear,  and 
we  are  slowly  rocked  to  and  fro. 
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The  Toy  Train 

Wherein  a  decision  is  reached 
By  Julian  E.  Agoos,  P.  A.  '36 

HE  stood  at  the  toy  counter  while  a  few  casual  shoppers  passed 
about  him,  concerned  with  their  own  business — not  noticing 
this  confused  little  boy  with  odd-matched,  baggy  clothes, 
that  looked  as  though  they  had  served  a  long  line  of  larger  boys 
before  him. 

"That  toy  train  there,  doesn't  it  shiner  Isn't  it  just  like  that 
one  in  the  window  I've  always  wanted?  But  gee,  it's  marked  fifty 
cents  on  the  tag."  The  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the 
eight  little  pennies  in  his  grimy  palm.  "Gosh,  I  could  take  it,  and 
nobody  would  see  me  if  I  did  it  right.  I'd  just  put  my  arm  on  the 
counter  as  though  I  was  resting,  and,  when  the  floor-walker  was  up 
the  other  end  of  the  store,  I'd  slip  it  in  my  pocket.  It  isn't  very 
large ;  it  would  fit  there  all  right,  and  no  one  would  see  it,  because 
my  pants  are  so  loose  anyway." 

The  floor-walker  turned  around.  Catching  sight  of  the  little 
fellow  in  deep  thought,  he  crossed  the  shop  and  said,  not  unkindly, 
"Here,  young  man,  are  you  thinking  of  buying  anything?  If  not, 
you  had  better  be  running  along  before  the  manager  sees  you." 

The  boy,  mumbling  some  inarticulate  words,  shuffled  slowly 
towards  the  stairs,  but  stopped  when  he  reached  the  first  step. 
Turning  around,  he  saw  the  man  standing  where  he  had  left  him, 
watching  him  intently.  He  went  down  the  flight  of  stairs  and  mixed 
with  the  crowd  for  several  minutes,  then  returned  to  the  tov  shop. 
Not  finding  the  floor- walker  in  the  room,  he  again  took  his  station 
at  the  train  counter  to  gaze  enraptured  at  his  desire  of  the  moment. 

"What's  it  to  that  man  whether  I  take  it  or  not?  It  isn't  his, 
and  they  wouldn't  miss  it  anyway  in  a  big  place  like  this.  But  what 
if  they  caught  me?  That  lady,  there,  is  looking  at  me  suspiciously. 
What  if  she  saw  me?  She'd  tell  the  policeman,  and  he'd  put  me 
away.  Dad  wouldn't  be  able  to  help  me  then.  But  gosh,  that  train 
looks  swell.  I'd  be  able  to  show  it  to  all  the  fellows,  especially  Ed, 
who's  been  so  stuck-up  since  his  Dad  bought  him  a  pop-gun.  Say, 
this  train  is  twice  as  good  as  that,  because  I  can  use  it  all  the  time, 
and  you're  always  losing  the  corks  from  the  gun.  But  supposing 
they're  too  fast  for  me.  Now,  no  one  is  looking;  nobody  will  see 
me." 

He  raised  his  head  high ;  a  decision  had  been  reached.  Walk- 
ing slowly  towards  the  door,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
he  smiled,  as  he  put  his  hand  in  his  trouser  pocket. 
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A  Word  Lover's  Apology 

Prize-winning  composition  in  the  Senior  Class 
By  L.  A.  Waters,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

THESE  are  strange  times  that  it  should  be  needful  for  a  word- 
lover  to  explain  and  defend  himself,  but,  since  so  many 
people  still  have  the  notion  that  any  lover  of  words  must 
needs  be  either  pedantic  or  feckless,  such  justification  is  necessary. 
Granted  that  few  word-lovers  are  renowned  in  the  world  of  deeds 
— why  should  they  be  deprecated  for  that?  They  have  consciously 
chosen  between  the  two  great  spheres  of  human  activity,  and  realize 
that  in  gaining  the  one  they  have  had  to  forego  the  other.  Who 
shall  dispute  their  choice?  Witness  Dr.  Johnson,  who  in  the  intro- 
duction of  his  great  dictionary  says,  "I  am  not  so  lost  in  lexicography 
to  forget  that  words  are  the  daughters  of  earth,  but  deeds  are  the 
sons  of  heaven."  He  recognized  the  disadvantages  of  his  choice, 
but  was  satisfied  withal.  The  attitude  of  all  logophilists  (if  I  may 
coin  a  term  our  language  seems  to  lack)  is  in  agreement  with  this. 
Unfortunately,  this  viewpoint  is  little  understood  by  the  people, 
whose  interest  in  words  is  purely  utilitarian.  This  Philistine  ma- 
jority is  of  one  mind  with  Hamlet,  who,  when  Polonius  inquires 
v/hat  he  is  reading,  replies  "Words,  words,  words." 

This  prevalent  view  is  narrow;  words  have  an  intrinsic  in- 
terest. The  very  word  word  is  a  case  in  point.  Several  philosophies 
have  used  it  as  the  simplest  expression  of  a  complicated  conception; 
for  instance,  as  the  Logos,  it  represented  to  the  Gnostics  one  of  the 
tv/o  great  effluxes  of  the  supreme  godhead,  and  when  St.  John  set 
out  to  elucidate  his  idea  of  creation,  he  found  nothing  that  could 
convey  his  meaning  better  than  that  famous  passage:  "In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God." 

Other  words  are  equally  interesting  per  se.  A  great  many  are 
picture  words  whose  very  utterance  can  conjure  up  scenes  of  fact 
and  fancy  before  our  mind's  eye.  Such  words  are  minaret  and 
caravan  and  pearl,  musk,  papyrus,  labyrinth,  and  scimitar,  or,  to  use 
less  exotic  examples,  chariot  and  vassal,  palfrey,  cargo,  vale,  bon- 
fire, and  home. 

Some  words  are  little  more  than  sound:  burst,  explode,  rap, 
tap,  snap;  kiss,  swish,  wheeze,  and  rustle;  clank,  twang,  creak,  jar, 
grate;  bellow,  howl,  ululate,  shrill,  shriek;  gurgle,  plash,  ripple, 
murmur;  ring,  jingle,  clink,  toll,  peal,  and  chime.  Such  words  are 
sound  words,  made  to  hit  the  ear. 
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Then  there  are  words  that  might  be  called  fossils,  marmoreal 
remnants  of  once-copious  word-systems  that  now  remain  only  in  a 
phrase  or  two.  Here  are  a  few,  presented,  for  clarity's  sake,  along 
with  their  usual  immediate  context:  to  and  fro,  for  the  nonce,  in 
days  of  yore,  eldest  son,  nigh  starved,  willy  nilly,  I  had  as  lief  go 
as  stay,  in  fine,  make  the  welkin  ring,  might  and  main,  the  livelong 
day,  and  in  durance  vile.  Such  stray  relics  as  these  are  all  that  are 
left  of  the  anciently-prolific  word-groups  from  which  they  spring. 
Words,  like  all  else,  are  transitory ;  old  ones  fade  away,  and  new 
ones  rise  up,  and  the  process  never  ceases. 

One  particularly  intriguing  class  of  words  comprises  what 
might  be  called  historiettes,  words  that  are  crystallized  events. 
Typical  of  these  is  assassin,  calling  to  mind  that  drug-inflamed  band 
of  evil-doers  who  originated  round  the  time  of  Omar  and  were  for 
many  years  the  most  feared  society  of  the  East.  Also  in  this  group 
is  crusader,  one  who  wore  the  cross  in  the  wars  against  the  infidel; 
as  is  cabal,  originally  a  secret,  which  received  added  meaning  when 
it  was  discovered  to  make  an  acrostic  of  the  names  of  the  chief  min- 
isters in  the  plotting  cabinet  of  Charles  II. 

The  last  great  class  of  words  is  the  largest:  story-words,  words 
that  have  a  tale  to  tell.  Almost  all  words  can  do  this.  Here  are  a 
few  more  or  less  surprising  ones:  sincere,  without  wax,  supposed  to 
have  been  applied  originally  to  statues  whose  nicks  were  not  con- 
cealed by  wax;  iconoclast,  an  image  breaker;  -planets,  the  wanderers 
rival,  a  dweller  on  the  same  stream;  fanatic,  one  over-deVoted  to 
the  temples;  vanity,  mere  emptiness;  curfew,  time  for  putting  out 
fires;  companion,  one  who  eats  bread  with  us;  school,  leisure  (!); 
cemetery,  sleeping-place;  inculcate,  tread  in  with  the  heel;  truth, 
what  a  man  troweth,  thinks,  firmly  believes;  and  many  others. 

Words  are  interesting  intrinsically,  but,  above  and  beyond  the 
utility  and  connotative  associations  of  individual  words,  is  the  essence 
and  true  value  of  all  words  as  such.  A  word  is  the  written  or  spoken 
symbol  of  a  thought,  an  idea,  a  mental  conception,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  words  we  know  and  the  better  we  understand  those  al- 
ready in  our  word-hoard,  why  the  more  thoughts  we  have,  the 
clearer  our  mental  conceptions  become,  and  the  better  are  we  equip- 
ped to  think. 

Byron,  whatever  his  faults,  was  a  master-craftsman  with  words, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  speak  true  about  those  tools  that  few 
have  used  as  felicitously  as  he: 

"But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think." 
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Alpine  Adventure 

Wonders  no  man  can  describe 
By  William  Shand,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

SIX  hours  of  steady  climbing  had  brought  us  up  from  the  fertile 
green  valley  below  to  a  point  from  which  the  last  knife-like 
ridge  ascended  sharply  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Care- 
fully picking  our  .  way  along  its  ragged  edge  and  shrinking  back 
from  a  sheer  precipice  which  dropped  thousands  of  feet  to  the  gla- 
cier below,  we  finally  stood  upon  the  peak  itself. 

The  valley  below,  whence  we  had  ascended,  was  but  a  green 
patch  between  the  darker  rocks  of  the  mountain  base.  All  about, 
lesser  peaks  rose  in  bewildering  profusion,  while  far  to  the  south 
reared  the  mass  of  the  Dolomites,  their  jagged  peaks  thrust  sky- 
ward. Directly  opposite  was  a  mountain,  rivaling  our  peak  in 
height.  A  mighty  glacier  crept  down  its  sloping  side  to  hang  over 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  Inexhaustible  snowfields  fed  it  from 
above  as  it  twined  down  the  steep  side.  I  experienced  an  irrepress- 
ible exhilaration,  a  desire  to  shout  for  joy  at  such  pure  beauty. 
Suddenly  I  felt  very  tiny  and  insignificant  beside  the  alpine  glory 
and  could  only  gaze  in  wonder  all  about  me.  How  anyone  could 
view  such  a  panorama  and  then  not  believe  in  God  I  could  not  com- 
prehend. 

A  rumble  of  thunder  warned  us  that  a  storm  was  approaching 
from  the  southwest.  Hurriedly  but  carefully  we  began  the  des- 
cent. Dark  shadows  sailed  along  the  ground,  cast  by  darker  clouds 
which  soon  obscured  the  sun.  The  wind,  now  strengthened  to  a 
gale,  bore  up  the  faint  notes  of  cow-bells,  denoting  that  the  herd 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  was  also  moving  down.  A  deafening  peal 
of  thunder  made  our  hearts  leap;  we  hastened  our  nervous  steps 
instinctively.  Immediately  a  series  of  loud  crashes  from  the  op- 
posite mountain  rent  the  air.  Hesitating,  we  raised  our  eyes  in 
time  to  see  the  whole  end  of  the  glacier  split  off  from  the  main 
body,  slowly  gather  momentum,  and  tumble  toward  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley. 

Huge  blocks  of  blue  ice  careened  wildly  down  the  slope,  drag- 
ging with  them  rocks  and  boulders,  approached  the  lip  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  cascaded  with  a  roar  like  a  waterfall  into  the  valley  be- 
neath. The  thunder  had  cracked  off  the  insecure  end  of  the  over- 
hanging glacier.  Now  the  whole  side  of  the  opposite  mountain 
seemed  to  be  moving.  The  earth  trembled  slightly;  we  crouched 
in  terror  under  a  slight  overhang  as  loose  rocks  clattered  down  the 
slopes.  A  cloud  of  dust  partially  obscured  the  avalanche,  hiding 
the  occasional  masses  which  still  slid  off. 
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Meanwhile  the  storm  came  on  apace.  Its  cold  blast  scattered 
the  dust  to  the  wind.  Clouds  began  to  sail  up  out  of  the  valley 
and  obscure  the  view.  The  last  thing  which  I  saw  before  the  mist 
shut  in  was  a  solitary,  giant  block  of  granite,  rolling  down  the  spent 
course  of  the  avalanche  and  plunging  out  into  space,  symbolizing 
the  might  of  Nature  over  the  tiny  biped  which  matches  his  courage 
with  Her.    

Cold,  tired,  and  wet,  we  arrived  back  in  the  lower  valley  late 
in  the  afternoon.  To  the  hut-keeper's  inquiries  we  replied  that  we 
had  seen  the  avalanche. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  describe  it  to 
me.    The  wonders  of  Nature  no  man  can  adequately  describe." 

He  was  right. 

Prelude 

"lonisation  for  a  -percussion  ensemble" 
By  Charles  B.  Finch,  P.  A.  '37 

THE  dim,  dirty  atmosphere  of  mass  filth  which  hangs  over  a 
great  city  parts  in  the  splendor  of  the  early  morn  above  it. 
bhadows  huddle  closer  together  for  protection  from  the 
light  as  the  long  stabs  of  solid  fire  shoot  into  the  chasms  of  stone 
and  delve  there  in  the  impenetrable  gloom.  The  whine  of  air- 
brakes ascends  occasionally  from  the  pavement  beneath  and  with  it 
the  sharp  click  of  hard  heels  and  the  rattling  of  a  timid  cart  under 
a  heavy  load.  There  are  no  owls  hooting  the  night  away;  there  is 
no  lark  singing  the  wonder  of  the  morn.  No  wind  rustles  among 
pine  j  no  leaves  scurry  along  the  ground ;  no  waves  roar  on  the 
shore  

Then  suddenly  a  heavy  iron  gate  crashes  against  its  frame. 
The  violent  interruption  of  the  stillness  echoes  and  re-echoes  into 
every  crevice.    Industry  lurches  forward.    Work,  sweat,  drudgery 

 Out  of  the  shadows  steps  a  man,  oblivious  to  all.    His  hair  is 

long  and  wavy,  its  thick,  heavy  strands  showing  beneath  a  battered 
cap.  Long  lashes  and  bushy  eyebrows  set  off  a  ghastly  yellow  com- 
plexion. Stoop-shouldered,  short-armed,  he  possesses,  neverthe- 
less, an  attitude  of  crude  grace. 

He  steps  into  the  street  and  shufHes  slowly  towards  the  river. 
Wild  thoughts  run  rampant  in  his  mind.  Memories  of  a  terrible 
tragedy.  Biting  words,  mad  passions.  On  he  walks  What  hope 
was  there  for  him  or  the  others:  Only  one  solution — the  river.  He 
crosses  the  street ;  automobiles  veer  sharply,  screech  indignantly  at 
him.  It  does  not  matter.  There  is  the  bridge.  All  madness  and 
fever  have  left  him  now.  No  longer  vague,  his  mind  is  intent  on 
but  one  thing.  Sensuously  he  inhales  the  fumes  of  a  cigarette  butt 
picked  up  from  the  gutter.  He  throws  it  way.  There  is  nothing 
left.    He  approaches  the  rail  
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A  Winter  Night  in  the  Arctic 

A  Sketch 
By  James  E.  Price,  P.  A.  '37 

IT  was  a  cold,  clear,  silent  night.  The  stars,  gleaming  and  glint- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  great  void  of  the  heavens,  twinkled  glee- 
fully at  the  bleakness  of  the  world  so  far  below.  The  moon, 
a  cold,  glowing,  pale  globe,  rose  slowly  into  sight  like  a  stately  ship, 
loath  to  leave  the  port  from  whence  she  came.  The  white  crust  of 
snow  glittered  and  sparkled  with  a  thousand  twinkling  reflections 
of  her  light.  Suddenly  there  was  an  outburst  of  crackling,  gleam- 
ing, red  and  gold  flashes.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  gods  of  the  Norse 
myths  were  hurling  bolts  of  light  at  each  other  in  the  mad  cadence 
of  the  cold,  yet  flaming  Northern  Lights. 

In  the  distance  the  silence  was  shattered  by  a  dull,  moaning 
howl,  then  another  and  another,  until  the  swelling,  high-pitched, 
sad  chorus  filled  the  great  emptiness  of  the  Arctic  wilderness  with 
the  sobbing  cry  of  the  wolf-pack  in  full  sway,  crazed  with  the 
hunger-lust,  the  lust  of  all  living  things  for  sustenance  in  the  time 
of  famine.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  until  the  whole  great 
barren  waste  seemed  enveloped  by  the  gray,  wraith-like  forms  of 
the  giant  wolves  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Esquimaux  of  the  vi- 
cinity in  their  warm,  smelly,  little  "igloos"  shook  their  heads  in 
fear,  for  the  coming  of  the  Northern  Wolves  is  an  evil  omen.  The 
white  fool  of  an  American,  who  came  up  for  "adventure,"  laughed 
at  what  he  called  "superstition."  His  face  blanched,  however, 
when  he  discovered  what  was  behind  this  omen.  There  was  famine 
in  the  north,  so  great  a  famine  that  the  wolves  were  forced  to  mi- 
grate towards  the  south,  killing  and  driving  all  other  animals  ahead 
of  them.  For  months  there  would  be  no  caribou  or  other  smaller 
creatures  for  the  Esquimaux  to  live  on;  not  even  a  rabbit  would  be 
left  after  these  harbingers  of  death  had  passed.  All  the  human 
beings  of  this  locality  would  have  to  set  out  for  the  plentiful  hunt- 
ing grounds  five  hundred  miles  to  the  south;  many  would  die  of 
hunger,  many  would  die  of  the  madness  that  is  so  frequent  in  the 
Arctic,  and  many  more  would  be  killed  by  the  relentless  wolves, 
for  there  are  always  those  brave  men  who  will  try  to  go  out  and 
bring  in  food.  If  they  did  reach  their  objective,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory  might  drive  them  out;  man  will  do  anything  to  avert 
starvation. 

Thus  do  things  happen  in  the  Arctic:  if  the  night  had  not  been 
so  clear,  if  a  blizzard  had  been  raging,  the  wolves  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  driving  all  game  before  them;  then,  indeed,  would 
there  have  been  suffering  for  the  Esquimaux.    It  would  have  taken 
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several  precious  days  for  them  to  discover  that  the  caribou  had 
been  driven  away  as  the  snow  would  have  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  wolves,  As  it  was,  the  night  and  the  gods  had,  according  to 
Arctic  standards,  been  lenient,  for  they  had  allowed  the  Esqui- 
maux those  few  extra  days  for  that  mad  dash  southward. 

Nationalism 

Anonymous 

For  love  of  my  nation 
Must  I  die  in  the  mud, 
Must  I  die  in  the  bud 
Of  the  youth  that  I  love, 
For  love  of  my  nation? 

For  love  of  my  nation 
Must  I  hate  fellow  man, 
Must  I  strive  all  I  can 
To  an  end  that's  damnation, 
For  love  of  my  nation? 

For  love  of  my  nation 
Must  I  banish  ideals 
And  the  kindness  He  feels, 
Must  I  mock  Him  forever, 
For  love  of  my  nation? 

Whisper  of  Death 

By  Charles  C.  Harris,  P.  A.  '36 

Death  is  crouched  outside  whispering  to  me: 
I  can  hear  the  deep  voice  of  the  thunder 
As  it  moans  and  whistles  with  sardonic  glee 
Down  long  canyons  whose  empty  maws  hunger 
For  the  rotting  dead  who  keep  their  guard. 

Death  is  crouched  outside  whispering  to  me: 

I  can  hear  the  noise  of  each  big  gun 

Which  spews  forth  molten  steel  in  a  lurid  flaming  sea, 

And  I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  dun 

And  all  the  world  shivering  even  as  I. 

Death  is  crouched  outside  whispering  to  me: 

Although  he  whispers  softly  for  all  is  silent  now, 

Although  I  hear  no  thunder,  behold  no  flaming  sea, 

I  think  of  the  hurling  flare,  and  cold  sweat  bathes  my  brow. 

Torn  ht  I  must  answer  him. 
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Braver  and  Stronger 

By  William  B.  Lusk,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

Prize -winning  composition  in  the  Lower  Middle  Class 

WARM,  mid-afternoon  sunshine  shone  down  on  a  country 
garden  where  a  group  of  children  were  playing.  A  tall 
pine  tree  stood  in  the  center,  and  in  one  corner  was  a  small 
burial  plot  with  one  headstone  and  an  iron-work  bench.  A  woman, 
aged  by  sorrow,  was  sitting  on  this  bench  watching  her  little  boy 
playing.  His  sandy  hair  and  radiant  blue  eyes  distinguished  him 
from  the  other  children.  He  looked  stronger  than  the  rest  also; 
and  he  was,  for  he  was  the  only  one  able  to  climb  the  huge  tree 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  As  evening  approached 
and  the  children  ceased  their  playing,  his  mother  glanced  at  the 
solitary  headstone,  and  read  once  again  the  inscription  already  so 
familiar. 

In  Memory  of 
Dennis  Talbot 
Who  Died  Leading 

His  Company  in 
the  Spanish-American 
War  1898 — 

Sp         2|C         9f*  3f! 

Years  fled.  Young  Dennis  grew  quickly.  At  school  he  earned 
the  respect  of  all.  He  entered  business  after  graduating  from  col- 
lege. His  marriage  to  one  of  the  girls  who  had  been  with  him  that 
afternoon  in  the  garden  was  a  happy  one.  They  had  a  child,  a  son. 
Dennis's  mother  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  grandchild,  and 
hers  was  the  second  headstone  in  the  burial  plot  in  the  garden.  The 
Great  War  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  death.  Dennis,  still 
very  young,  enlisted  in  the  cause  which  had  appealed  to  so  many 
ether  young  loyalists.    He  departed  for  service  at  the  front. 

*    *    *  * 

The  pine  tree  was  taller  and  the  little  burial  plot  was  more 
aged.  The  iron  bench  that  had  been  new  was  time  worn.  Tiny 
plants  of  lichen  were  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  two  graying 
tablets.  A  younger  mother  sat  on  the  bench  beside  a  new  neadstone 
and  a  freshly  laid  grave.  As  she  watched  the  children  playing  she 
reminisced  on  how  she,  so  many  years  before,  had  been  playing  in 
that  same  garden  and  on  that  same  tree.  But  most  of  her  thoughts 
were  with  her  child,  a  blue-eyed,  sandy-haired  boy,  who  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  tree.    He  was  braver  and  stronger  than  the  rest. 
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Three  Sonnets 

By  Lamont,  P.  A.  '35 

[The  "Mirror"  is  glad  to  receive  contributions  from  Andover 
alumni  at  any  time. — The  Editors} 

Night  and  Dawn 

The  late  night  has  no  perfume,  nothing  sweet, 

Faded  and  pale,  her  early  loveliness 

All  drowsy  in  an  utter  weariness, 

She  lays  her  down,  while  moon  and  stars  do  fleet. 

But  soon  the  flowerets,  in  revarence  meet, 

Scent  the  pale  air  into  a  heaviness, 

For  risen  Dawn,  through  drifting  mistiness, 

Glowing,  doth  pass  her  beauteous  dew-washed  feet. 

So  be't  that  we — the  early  joyous  draught, 

Of  evening  over,  and  the  night  set  on  5 

Spirit  of  Quiet,  after  pleasure  sought, 

Evading  us,  and  in  the  darkness  gone 

— May  hope,  though  nothing  else  for  us  be  wrought, 

The  Glory,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  Dawn. 

To  Night 

She  closes  down  as  quiet  and  deep  sleep, 
And  softly  Nature  slumbers  in  her  arms, 
The  drowsy  west  wind  whisp'ring  low;  her  charms, 
Are  those  of  rest;  hearts  that  are  sore,  that  weep, 
Gently  are  lulled  away,  for  she  does  keep 
Sanctuary  for  them  away  from  harms, 
In  the  sweet  darkness  and  the  shadows  deep. 
And  there  be  those  who  hopefully  do  wait 
Through  all  the  weary  windings  of  their  years, 
And  tread  the  path  of  flint  and  still  do  pray 
For  taste  of  that  which,  through  the  mist  of  tears 
Gleams  dully  bright,  yet  thank  their  God  that  they 
Have  rest  in  her,  nor  changed  by  time  nor  fate. 
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To  Helen 

I  love,  and  yet  to  thee  I  dare  not  tell, 

The  passion  wakened  up  within  my  breast, 

No  word  concerning  it  to  thee  addrest 

Must  I  let  past,  and  from  my  heartstrings  swell. 

Adonis,  dying,  in  an  unknown  dell 

Had  a  free  spirit  that  was  far  more  blest 

Than  this  my  own,  fettered  and  unconfest, 

Silent,  and  forced  in  silence  deep  to  dwell. 

Thy  lovely  eyes  must  have  for  me  a  charm, 

My  heart  beat  warm,  but  yet  in  quick  alarm 

I  showed  not  that  it  heated  at  their  glow 

I  cannot  further  let  false  hope  awake 

To  bring  it  surging,  at  thy  feet  to  break ; 

Thou  lov't  me  not,  and  thou  must  never  know. 

The  Full  Moon 

W hat  resulted  from  the  meteting  of  two  men  on  a  Pacific  steamer 
By  Paul  Akana,  P.  A.  '37 

SPLENDID  moon  out  tonight,"  Craytone  addressed  a  tall 
young  man  who  was  leaning  against  the  rail  of  the  softly 
swaying  ship. 

"Yes,"  the  stranger  answered,  and  the  conversation  dropped, 
as  they  both  fell  silent  to  admire  the  scene  before  them. 

A  magnificently  rounded,  clear  yellow  moon  had  just  emerged 
from  a  bank  of  clouds  and  was  casting  its  soft  light  upon  the  water 
below.  The  whole  dark  ocean  basked  in  its  soft  glow,  and  even  the 
ship's  lights  seemed  dimmer.  The  only  moving  object  on  the 
water  was  this  rather  small  steamer  which  throbbed  importantly, 
and  rose  and  fell  gently  with  the  swell  of  the  ocean. 

The  two  men  were  both  very  young,  but  this  was  their  only 
similarity.  Craytone  was  short  and  stockv,  his  every  movement 
plainly  revealing  his  athletic  prowess.  He  had  a  ready,  sincere 
smile,  which  lit  up  his  otherwise  ugly  face;  and,  all  in  all,  he  looked 
like  the  average  American  college  graduate.  The  other,  whom 
Cravtone  had  seen  eating  alone  in  the  t  :ning  room,  and  who  was 
seldom  found  anywhere  else  except  in  tn°  library,  was  likewise 
quite  undistinguished  except  for  a  slightly  cynical  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  it  makes  one  want  to  do  crazy  things,"  Craytone  con- 
tinued, as  if  the  two  had  been  old  friends  for  a  lone  time.  "I'm 
getting  horribly  bored  with  this  ship,  anyway.  1  wish  something 
exciting  would  happen,  something  that  would  make  us  wake  up  and 
take  notice." 

The  other  did  not  answer  but  continued  to  look  out  upon  the 
vast  expanse  of  water  before  them. 
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"Man!  Will  I  be  glad  when  we  get  to  Seattle!  A  little  trav- 
elling is  all  very  well  now  and  then,  but  I'm  always  glad  to  get 
home,  aren't  your" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  stranger. 

"By  the  way,  I  don't  believe  we've  met.    My  name's  James 
Craytone        I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. — er — ." 
"Somes." 

"Somes,"  Craytone  repeated  as  they  awkwardly  shook  hands. 

Silence  again  reigned,  broken  only  by  the  steady  throb  of  the 
ship  and  the  faint  murmur  of  voices  coming  from  the  smoking 
room.    After  a  few  minutes,  it  was  again  shattered. 

"Really,  this  is  a  marvelous  moon.  It  makes  me  want  to  do 
something  exciting  that  I've  long  thought  of  doing  on  one  of  these 
monotonous  trips,"  and,  as  Somes  made  no  answer,  Craytone  con- 
tinued, "I've  often  wondered  what  would  happen  if  some  one  fell 
overboard  from  a  boat  like  this — on  purpose,  I  mean,  and  of  course, 
he'd  have  to  have  an  accomplice  to  raise  the  alarm  and  all  that. 
Just  think  of  the  excitement  it  would  create  and  then  the  thrill  of 
plunging  into  that  soft  warm  water  " 

"Why  don't  you  try  it?"  this  was  the  first  time  the  other  had 
said  anything  besides  "Yes"  and  Craytone  was  slightly  taken  aback. 

"Why — why,  yes — why  not?  That's  it,  why  not?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  it'd  be  a  damned  good  idea." 

"Yes,  I  think  so  too." 

"You  do?    Fine!    If  I  do  it,  you  must  see  to  your  end  of 
course — raise  the  alarm  and  everything?" 
"Of  course." 

"I'm  trusting  you,  Somes — ,"  and  with  that  he  took  off  his 
shoes  and  coat,  and,  climbing  nimbly  onto  the  railing,  made  a  per- 
fect dive  into  the  dark  waves  below. 

For  a  moment,  Somes  did  nothing.  Then,  he  picked  up  the 
shoes  and  coat  and  tossed  them  overboard,  and,  with  a  shrug, 
walked  slowly  toward  the  smoking  room  lighting  a  cigarette  and 
smiling. 

Cap's  Craving 

By  Danifi.  C.  McKay,  P.  A.  '37 

"Wh(.n  the  waves  are  rollin', 
And  beatin'  on  the  shore, 
They  set  my  heart  alonging 
TV?  sail  a  ship  once  more. 

They  think  I'm  old  and  feeble, 
\  While  I'm  spry  as  one  can  be. 

But,  oh,  I'd  love  to  fool  'em, 
An'  sail  again  the  sea." 
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Windsor 

Drawn  from  life 
By  Thomas  T.  Church,  P.  A.  '37 

THE  city  of  Meriden  is  not  a  great  terminal,  but  to  any  person 
interested  in  railroads  and  railroading  it  offers  a  good-sized 
freight  yard  and  network  of  tracks  for  inspection.  The  sta- 
tion is  just  big  enough  to  have,  at  all  times,  one  old  rickety  engine 
at  work.  This  engine  has  been  the  subject  of  my  observation  many 
times  in  the  past  summer.  It  is  an  old  2-4-0  switch  type,  meaning 
that  there  are  three  wheels  on  each  side,  one  on  the  lead  truck,  and 
two  large  driver  wheels.  On  the  side  of  the  cab,  in  big  numbers, 
is  '572.' 

The  engineer  seemed  to  match  his  engine  in  every  respect, 
being  just  as  old  and,  creaky  at  the  joints.  He  used  at  first  to  com- 
pletely ignore  me  as  I  watched  him  shunt  box  cars  and  line  up  short 
trains  to  be  taken  out  by  full-size  freight  engines,  big  Pacific  types 
that  lumbered  into  the  yards  at  regular  times  on  their  through  runs. 
Later,  Windsor,  for  I  found  out  that  that  was  the  name  of  the  old- 
timer,  became  more  friendly,  and  at  last  came  over  to  speak  to  me. 
After  that  event  I  spent  even  more  time  by  the  tracks,  and  nearly 
every  day  he  chatted  about  his  experiences  when  he  was  a  fireman 
on  the  ''Speed-Witch."  He  said  his  ambition  had  always  been  to 
take  the  throttle  of  this  crack  freight  train  and  wheel  it  at  a  terrific 
speed  along  the  shore  line,  from  New  Haven  to  Boston. 

Windsor  had  started  as  a  mere  wiper  in  the  New  Haven  yards, 
but  now  he  had  come  after  long  years  of  experience  as  brakeman 
and  fireman  to  be  a  switch  engineer.  He  confided  in  me  that  he 
thought  he  deserved  more  than  his  present  minor  position  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  his  seniority  rights.  But  now  he  was  over  60  and 
was  in  fear  of  being  relieved  on  account  of  his  age.  I  consoled 
him  with  the  news  of  the  new  railroad  pension  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress recently.  This  was  but  small  return,  however,  for  all  the 
yarns  of  railroading  of  which  he  told  me. 

After  these  little  conversations  he  ambled  back  to  his  cab  and 
followed  the  same  procedure  that  he  had  evidently  used  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  this  was  because,  being  so  like  the  engine  in  other 
respects,  he  had  to  run  on  tracks  too.  After  climbing  wearily  back 
into  the  cab  he  took  off  his  overalls  and  slipped  on  an  old  worn 
coat  that  was  in  the  seat-box  on  the  right  side.  The  fireman  always 
left  as  soon  as  he  could,  but  I  often  saw  old  Windsor  sitting  in  his 
seat  behind  the  throttle,  perhaps  wondering  how  long  he  would  be 
able  to  hold  that  place  of  highest  rank  in  the  engine  cab. 

I  went  home  a  different  way  than  that  which  the  old  man  took, 
so  I  never  knew  more  about  him  than  he  told  me  in  our  chats. 
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He  converted  me  to  a  position  of  complete  sympathy  with  the 
railroads  and  the  old  times  of  railroading.  Perhaps  it  is  the  per- 
sonal element  behind  such  a  man  that  makes  me,  of  necessity,  feel 
for  him  and  his  kind. 

I  Go  Skiing 

An  informal  essay 
By  Rowan  A.  Williams,  P.  A.  '38 

AT  last  it  had  come!     Everyone  had  been  waiting  for  it  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  conversation  at  the  Commons 
had  been  on  little  else.    Now  it  had  actually  happened — we 
had  had  our  first  heavy  snowfall  of  the  season. 

There  had  been  scarcely  any  work  done  the  night  before,  as 
everyone  had  been  busy  preparing  their  skis  for  the  next  day.  I 
myself,  although  I  came  from  a  warmer  climate,  had  caught  the 
strange  malady  and  had  been  busy  all  evening  learning  how  to 
apply  a  gooey  substance  to  mine  which  the  other  boys  called  "ski 
wax."  While  we  were  all  busily  occupied  at  this  task,  wild  tales 
about  what  was  to  be  done  on  Chapin  Hill  the  following  day  cir- 
culated through  the  room. 

It  seemed  that  classes  would  never  end  the  next  morning ;  and 
when  they  finally  did,  no  one  went  to  their  seats  at  the  Commons, 
but  ran  to  the  respective  houses  to  fasten  themselves  to  their  skis. 
At  last  I  mastered  the  mysterious  bindings  and  started  out  nobly — 
but  alas,  all  to  be  squelched  by  a  tumble  into  Jack  Winter's  white 
blanket.  My  teacher  told  me  what  I  had  done  incorrectly,  so  I 
strove  to  correct  myself,  only  to  fall  a  second  time. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Chapin  Hill.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
grand  and  glorious  sight  that  met  our  eyes.  Red-skirted  Abbot 
girls  were  there  surrounded  by  chaperons.  Full-fledged  Outing 
Club  members  were  nonchalantly  displaying  their  skill  while  every 
one  else  stood  gaping  or  trying  to  imitate  them. 

After  standing  about  for  some  time,  I  mustered  up  enough 
courage  to  go  over  and  look  down  the  incline.  Some  one  behind 
me  said  to  either  go  on  down  or  come  back,  as  the  girls  were  get- 
ting ready  to  leave. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was  that  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
with  my  head  buried  in  the  snow.  Tch,  tch,  people  didn't  say 
things  like  that  in  Georgia  when  asking  one  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

At  dusk  I  started  on  my  way  home,  thinking  that  I  had  ac- 
tually mastered  the  mysteries  of  skiing — why,  hadn't  I  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  without  a  mishap?  Bigger  and  better  game  to- 
morrow ;  I  would  go  over  to  Pomps  Pond  and  give  my  worthy  col- 
leagues a  few  pointers  on  the  sport. 
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Lost:  One  Coat 

The  story  of  an  Andover  boy 
By  Cranston  E.  Jones,  P.  A.  '36 

BILL  isn't  here  this  year.    You  probably  don't  remember  him 
anyway.    You  don't  remember  his  sort.    He  was  average 
height,  had  medium  brown  hair  and  ordinary  features.  The 
only  thing  you  might  have  remembered  was  his  eyes,  which  were 
a  deep,  soft  brown.    Your  first  reaction  was  that  they  were  too 
guileless  and  that  Bill  was  going  to  take  a  lot  of  hard  knocks. 

Bill's  father  graduated  from  Andover  about  1 900.  The  exact 
year  isn't  important  because  no  one  in  his  class  remembers  him  any 
more.  But  to  Bill's  father  his  years  here  were  the  happiest  of  his 
life,  or  at  least  so  he  had  convinced  himself  by  the  time  Bill  had 
grown  up  and  was  ready  to  come  here.  Through  him  Bill  learned 
to  love  Andover  and  feel  very  proud  that  he  was  coming  here. 

Bill's  family  didn't  have  much  money,  and  so,  when  they  sent 
him  away,  they  had  to  economize  on  clothes.  Not  that  he  shouldn't 
have  all  that  was  necessary,  but  he  didn't  have  much  more  than 
just  that.  His  one  luxury  was  a  rather  expensive,  dark-tan  gabar- 
dine coat.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  realized  just  how  much  it  meant 
to  him  when  some  one  said,  "Hey,  that's  a  nice  coat,  Bill.  Where 
did  you  get  it?"  It  was  the  one  thing  he  had  that  was  as  good  as 
anybody  else's,  and  it  sort  of  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  other 
fellows. 

It  happened  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  Term,  just  before  the 
exams.  I  remember  that  because  I  had  a  lot  of  History  to  look 
over  the  night  he  came  in  to  tell  me  about  it.  Some  one  had  taken 
his  coat.  Some  one  in  Andover  had  stolen.  He  didn't  know  that 
the  fellows  would  steal.  And  he  would  probably  never  get  another 
coat  like  that  one.  Why,  his  father  had  gone  without  a  hunting 
trip  to  buy  it,  and  now  it  was  gone.  His  eyes  began  to  shine  and 
his  lips  to  twitch.  It  started  to  get  me  too;  so  I  told  him  to  shut 
up.  Of  course  fellows  in  Andover  steal.  Everybody  has  things 
taken.    He  shouldn't  have  been  such  a  baby  about  it. 

Bill  flunked  most  of  his  exams  that  rating.  When  he  came 
back,  he  didn't  seem  to  care  much  any  more.  Maybe  it  was  some- 
thing his  father  said  when  he  went  home.  I  don't  know.  Anyway 
he  didn't  come  back  after  Easter.  It  didn't  matter  to  any  of  the 
fellows  here,  and,  in  a  way,  I  was  glad.  You  see,  he  might  have 
found  out  that  I  took  the  coat. 
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Man  Wanted 

Honorable  mention  in  the  Upper  Middle  Class 
By  James  P.  Baxter,  P.  A.  '37 

THE  day  was  clear  and  cold.  The  runners  were  doing  exer- 
cises on  the  patch  of  grass  behind  Samuel  Phillips.  They 
looked  warm  in  their  blue  woolen  track  suits,  and  as  they 
breathed,  they  made  frosty  clouds  of  vapor  in  the  still  air.  A  car 
came  through  the  gate,  and  a  timer  jumped  out.  An  assistant  man- 
ager ran  up.  "Jim,  you're  late.  Did  you  get  the  oranges?"  "Yes, 
sir.    Pll  go  open  the  second  gate." 

The  manager  ran  on  down  the  course.  He  had  been  working 
hard,  and  the  cold  air  hurt  his  lungs.  He  hit  an  uphill  stretch, 
panted,  cleared  the  top,  and  loped  down  the  slope.  Stones  hurt  his 
reet,  and  he  turned  his  ankle  on  a  bit  of  loose  ground.  He  came 
to  the  second  hill  and  went  up  a  little  slower.  He  looked  for  the 
gate,  but  didn't  see  it.  There  was  the  first  of  the  flags,  so  he  slowed 
down  and  began  to  walk.  Something  sharp  crunched  behind  him, 
and  he  turned  around.  The  first  of  the  runners  was  coming.  He'd 
have  to  beat  him  to  the  gate.  He  put  on  a  spurt,  but  slowly  the 
whole  team  drew  by  him.  The  coach  came  by  in  his  car  and  told 
him  to  jump  on  the  running  board.  Someone  went  back  to  open 
the  gate.    He  had  missed  the  short  cut. 

The  car  rounded  the  corner  by  the  cabin  and  rolled  down  the 
hill  to  the  gate.  He  got  off  and  yelled  the  numbers  to  the  man 
stationed  at  the  post,  who  took  them  down  in  order  of  place.  All 
but  one  came  through  and  they  locked  the  padlock.  "Jim,  climb 
over  and  go  get  Mac.  He's  back  there  somewhere."  As  he  climbed 
the  metal  fence,  the  last  one  to  come  through  collapsed,  and  they 
had  to  help  him  into  the  car.  He  was  drooling  and  clutched  at  his 
stomach. 

It  was  getting  late  by  this  time,  and  the  shadows  were  length- 
ening in  the  Sanctuary.  The  air  was  cooler,  and  as  he  went  down 
by  the  pond,  wisps  of  fog  began  to  curl  up  off  the  water.  He  reached 
the  loop  and  couldn't  decide  which  way  to  go.  He  might  miss  him 
whichever  direction  he  took.  He  walked  toward  the  pond  and 
listened  to  see  if  he  could  hear  anyone  coming.  Everything  was 
still.  He  yelled  "Mac,"  and  the  sound  tumbled  over  the  hills. 
He  returned  to  the  opening  of  the  loop,  then  decided  to  run  around 
it.  He  yelled  as  he  went.  This  was  too  strenuous,  and  he  had  to 
slow  down  to  a  walk.  Pheasants  strutted  about  in  the  shrubbery. 
He  saw  someone  who  took  care  of  the  farmhouse,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  know  if  a  man  had  dropped  out.  He  came  to  the  cabin,  and  two 
boys  were  kicking  a  football,  but  they  didn't  know  anything  either. 
He  doubled  back  and  began  to  follow  the  tracks  the  runners  had 
made.  When  he  came  to  the  bend,  there  was  a  flock  of  birds  gath- 
ered around  a  dish,  but  they  scattered  when  he  got  near.  The 
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darkness  closed  in.  It  was  hard  to  follow  the  tracks,  and  the  cold 
bit  through  his  thin  shirt.  Good  Lord.  What  if  the  man  was 
dying  somewhere?    What  if  he'd  had  a  bad  fall r 

He  saw  where  a  single  track  led  off  from  the  others,  and  he 
followed  it  up.  It  went  down  by  the  brook,  and  there  he  lost  it. 
He  traced  up  and  down  the  banks,  but  he  couldn't  find  any  sign  of 
Mac.  He  decided  to  head  back  and  see  if  he  had  gone  in  some 
other  way.  It  was  Saturday,  and  no  one  was  around.  As  he  paced 
through  the  darkness,  his  fear  began  to  grow.  If  Mac  was  out  there 
all  alone,  there  would  be  Hell  to  pay.  He  might  be  sick,  he  might 
have  a  broken  leg.  Wild  thoughts  surged  up  in  him,  and  as  he 
looked  for  a  track,  he  would  start  at  the  flutter  of  some  bird.  He 
came  to  the  first  gate  and  took  a  path  up  onto  the  campus.  Every- 
thing looked  deserted.  The  buildings  looked  bleak,  almost  weirdly 
human.  He  was  shaken  with  panic.  Lord,  he  hoped  that  Mac  had 
come  in.  He  was  almost  crazy  as  he  ran  up  to  the  coach's  dormi- 
tory.   The  car  was  there. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  he  began  to  feel  a  little  foolish.  He 
saw  a  friend  who  spoke  to  him  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner,  and 
the  bright  lights  and  white  paint  reassured  him.  It  was  warm  and 
pleasant.  He  started  up  the  stairs,  and  the  scuff  of  his  shoes  sounded 
good  and  real.  His  fears  receded.  Of  course  Mac  was  all  right. 
It  was  only  logical.  He  knocked  on  the  door.  "Sir,  did  Mac  come 
in?"   "Mac?    No.    I  thought  I  told  you  to  go  get  him." 

Saturday  Night  Movies  or  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 

By  Henry  M.  Hughes,  P.  A.  '36 

People  pushing,  people  cheering, 
People  rushing,  people  jeering, 
People  standing,  yelling,  clapping, 
People  running,  jackets  flapping; 
Madding  crowd  and  frightful  din, 
Noise  without  and  noise  within; 
Calls  of  "Prep  Out,"  cries  and  boos, 
Turmoil  uncontrolled  ensues. 
"Those  seats  saved?"  "How  many?" 
"Good  stuff,  fellow."  "One  for  me?" 
People  crawling  over  seats, 
Trying  acrobatic  feats; 
Pointed  fingers  mocking  love 
In  the  balcony  above. 
Semi-silence — seats  are  taken, 
More  intense  pursuits  forsaken; 
Scores  are  read  to  those  who  harken, 
Then  the  room  begins  to  darken, 
Silence  settles  on  the  house — 
Scattered  cheers  for  Mickey  Mouse! 


"Three?" 
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The  Three-hundred  Inch 

What  happened  when  a  new  telescope 
was  to  be  used  for  the  first  time 

By  Ri  CHARD  M.  WEISSMAN,  P.  A.  '36 

FOR  well-nigh  thirty  years  these  men  had  waited  for  this  night. 
For  what  seemed  aeons  they  had  thought  and  planned  and 
toiled  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  day  when  all  would  be 
ready  for  the  supreme  test.  Finally,  this  day  had  arrived  which 
would  decide  whether  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  vain,  sacrificing 
their  precious  youth  for  this  one  goal.  Few  men  would  forego  the 
joy  and  happiness  they  had  tossed  aside  in  their  devotion  to  this 
common  cause.  If  they  failed — and  tonight  would  provide  the 
answer — they  could  not  start  afresh ;  other  men,  younger  and  more 
vigorous,  would  have  to  take  up  where  they  left  off  and  carry  their 
dream  still  further  toward  realization. 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  had  these  scientists,  now  well 
along  in  life,  assembled  secretly  at  Mt.  Tycho  in  America.  Today, 
their  huge  telescope,  with  its  flawless  mirror  300  inches  across,  over 
which  they  had  labored  so  long,  had  been  finally  mounted.  On 
this  eventful  night,  these  venerable  explorers  would  turn  upon  the 
sky  the  noblest  weapon  man  had  ever  made,  would  perhaps  con- 
quer new  worlds,  and  see  new  wonders. 

It  had  been  hardly  fifty  years  ago  that  on  a  nearby  mountain 
the  first  one-hundred  inch  telescope  had  been  placed,  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  group  at  Mt. 
Tycho  now  doubtless  recalled  that  memorable  date,  when,  as  mere 
boys,  they  had  thrilled  to  the  exploits  of  those  early  pioneers.  And 
tonight,  another  landmark  would  be  established. 

During  the  twilight,  in  little  groups,  the  scientists  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  With  the  cool  freshness  of  the  evening,  fra- 
grant with  the  smell  of  whispering  pines  and  firs,  enveloping  them, 
they  slowly  wound  their  way  upward  to  the  small  white  dome  that 
crowned  the  mountain-top.  Their  heads  swam  with  dizziness  as 
they  gazed  down  upon  the  yawning  gulf  below.  Before  they  reached 
the  round  white  shell  above  the  clouds  darkness  fell.  Soon  the 
giant  observatory  loomed  before  them,  stark  against  the  sky.  High 
above,  in  the  starry  vaults  of  heaven,  the  Milky  Way,  powdered 
with  grains  of  dust,  each  grain  a  great  burning  sun,  shone  in  all  its 
majestic  splendour.  The  star-studded  vaults  of  the  firmament, 
mysterious,  awe-inspiring,  glittering  with  myriads  of  stars,  im- 
planted more  firmly  on  the  minds  of  these  men  the  sense  of  their 
own  insignificance. 

Then,  one  by  one,  they  entered  the  glimmering  dome.  There 
in  the  murky  blackness  stood  the  stately  telescope,  towering  above 
them  like  the  muzzle  of  some  huge  gun,  pointed  through  the  nar- 
row slit  in  the  roof.  Before  it,  they  paused,  gazing  at  the  im- 
posing creation  with  awe  and  reverence.  All  around  them  throbbed 
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the  machinery  that,  at  the  lightest  touch,  drove  that  monstrous  tube 
on  and  on,  timed  to  the  speed  of  our  rotating  earth,  set  on  the  star 
or  planet  that  would  otherwise  glide  from  its  vision ;  or  revolved 
the  dome  so  softly  that  the  watchers  within  were  hardly  aware  of 
its  movement. 

Finally,  at  the  command  of  the  leader,  the  mighty  telescope 
was  leveled  at  a  minute  point  of  light,  shining  far  out  in  the  abyss 
of  space.  The  chief,  slowly  climbing  the  ladder  to  the  eyepiece,  held 
his  breath,  while  all  were  hushed  below.  Suddenly,  hurtling  through 
the  heavens,  inflamed  to  a  white  heat  by  the  friction  caused  by  the 
atmosphere,  a  colossal  meteor  plunged  in  an  undeviating  course  for 
the  small  white  dome  on  the  mountain-top  and  with  a  crash  heard 
hundreds  of  miles  around  thoroughly  annihilated  the  observatory, 
burying  itself  deep  within  the  ground. 

Donald  O'Connor 

The  saga  of  a  fisherman 
By  Samuel  S.  Binnian,  P.  A.  '36 
I 

It  lay  there — shattered — broken. 

II 

From  the  undertaker's  across  the  way  you  could  see  his  shingled 
and  weatherbeaten  little  cabin,  a  great  beam  of  morning  sunshine 
slanting  through  the  opened  door,  and  a  warm  summer  breeze 
stirring  up  the  dust  particles  within.  The  stout  black  pines  had  cov- 
ered the  lawn  with  their  needles,  out  as  far  as  the  long  wiry  grass, 
which  miraculously  holds  together  the  sandy  soil  of  those  regions 
below  the  Cape.  Out  beyond  the  beach  the  sea  was  shining  white 
and  blue  as  it  came  rolling  in. 

Inside  the  shanty  the  old  man  was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair, 
working  on  another  of  his  model  boats.  The  shavings  flew  from 
his  knife  and  floated  or  fell,  according  to  their  size,  on  the  already 
thickly  carpeted  floor.  And  now  and  then  the  old  man  would  puff 
at  his  pipe,  sending  little  blue-gray  clouds  of  smoke  up  toward  the 
rafters,  mingling  its  fragrance  with  a  smell  of  old  whiskey.  And 
all  the  while  there  came  from  his  victrola  the  sweet,  sad  music  of 
his  favorite  Irish  folksong. 

He  was  almost  the  same  two  and  three  years  later,  still  in  his 
shack  adross  the  crushed  shell  road  from  the  undertaker's.  His 
hair  was  a  little  whiter,  his  sailor's  tan  somewhat  paler.  There 
were  fewer  shingles  on  the  house  and  more  shavings  on  the  floor. 
His  hands  had  grown  shaky  and  the  chair  creaked,  but  he  was  still 
whittling.  His  gray  wool  vest  was  becoming  spotty  and  smelt  of 
much  whiskey,  while  his  shirt  had  never  had  so  many  holes  in  it 
before.  The  village  folk  saw  him  less  and  less  now — they  couldn't 
stand  that  placid  old  man  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  whittling  and 
whittling.  They  just  couldn't  stand  it!  And  the  victrola  played  on 
and  on — it  was  always  playing — always — and  always  that  same 
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tune — never  anything  else.  Kind  village  fishermen  walked  just  a 
little  faster — some  teary-eyed  as  they  passed  his  door.  If  only  he 
would  play  something  else,  if  only  they  could  hear  something  other 
than  that  soft  violin  music  and  the  woman  singing — always  singing 
— always. 

Ill 

He  hadn't  meant  to  get  that  way — he  really  hadn't.  After 
all  his  family  and  his  wife  had  died,  he'd  meant  to  keep  on  looking 
well — to  go  about  naturally  and  to  keep  his  boat  in  condition.  He'd 
only  drunk  a  little  when  he'd  started,  but  the  desire  for  more  kept 
growing,  growing.  It  seemed  as  if  he'd  just  have  to  take  another 
glass — no,  at  first  just  part  of  a  glassful,  then  later  it  was  a  whole 
glass— and  more.  People  were  avoiding  him.  At  first  it  hurt  to  be 
seen  drinking  that  whiskey — then  it  didn't  matter.  He'd  tried  to 
stop,  but  there  was  no  use — he  couldn't. 

IV 

His  boat  was  getting  in  bad  shape.  Once  she  had  been  one  of 
the  best  cats  in  the  bay,  but  now  the  paint  was  chipped,  the!  wood 
scarred  and  rotting,  while  the  sail  might  rip  any  minute,  and,  what 
was  worse,  she  was  starting  to  leak.  She  looked  neglected  and  de- 
crepit to  those  young  fishermen  who  had  just  installed  engines. 
Their  newer  boats  banged  by  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  and  some- 
times one  of  the  more  kind-hearted  would  tow  him  out  to  the  oyster 
beds  on  a  calm  morning.  But  no  matter  how  it  was,  he  would  just 
sit  at  his  tiller,  sometimes  grunting  out  a  word  or  two,  more  often 
silent.   And  now  and  then  the  bottle  would  come  out  of  his  pocket. 

One  harsh  fall  morning  he  climbed  drunkenly  out  of  his  bunk 
and  lurched  heavily  down  to  his  boat.  Most  of  the  fishermen  that 
morning  had  just  looked  once  outside  and  then  crawled  back  to 
sleep  again — it  was  too  rough.  The  old  man  automatically  or  in- 
stinctively hoisted  his  sail  and  got  under  way.  He'd  gone  out  there 
somehow  and  loaded  his  boat  down  with  oysters.  Now  he  was 
coming  back  in  a  rising  wind,  and  overloaded.  First  it  was  just 
spray  that  came  aboard,  then  waves,  the  cockpit  was  filling.  He 
didn't  quite  know  what  was  happening  when  he  ran  aground  there 
at  the  entrance.  He  remembered  someone  dragging  him  out — 
that  was  all. 

The  next  morning  his  boat  was  not  at  her  mooring,  and  several 
days  later  when  he  could  come  down,  she  was  still  gone,  but  it 
didn't  matter,  he  wouldn't  have  to  go  fishing  now.  He  went  back 
home,  sat  in  his  chair  and  began  to  whittle.  Now  and  then  he  would 
take  a  drink  of  whiskey — just  a  little.  And  always  playing,  the 
soft  Irish  voice  growing  duller  and  duller,  but  it  was  always  sing- 
ing— to  him  it  would  sing  forever. 

V 

The  undertaker  came  across  the  shell-strewn  road  the  next 
morning  and  found  him  there  with  his  record — his  only  victrola 
record.    It  lay  there — shattered — broken. 
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The  Pacifist 

In  which  a  debt  is  paid 
By  David  M.  Weil,  P.  A.  '36 

FOR  many  years  Andre  Bonnard  had  lived  with  his  family  in 
a  peaceful  little  village  some  eighty  miles  north  of  Paris, 
eking  out  a  meager  existence  from  the  fertile  soil.  He  was 
slowly  beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  his  position  as  he  grew 
from  a  young  boy,  helping  his  father  and  elder  sister  in  their  daily 
routine,  to  a  mature  son,  upon  whom  a  sense  of  dependence  was 
steadily  descending.  From  day  to  day  he  worked  patiently  in  the 
open  fields  and  had  grown  to  love  the  freedom  of  nature  and  its 
serene  beauty.  He  hoped  with  some  foreboding  that  it  might  al- 
ways be  that  way,  but  secretly  he  confessed  to  himself  that  his  simple 
life  was  too  close  to  perfect  for  it  to  last  forever. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  news  reached  the  quiet  little  country 
towns  that  France  was  mobilizing  against  Germany.  Throughout 
the  nation  men  were  either  volunteering  or  being  recruited  as  propa- 
ganda spread  like  wildfire  in  an  attempt  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  Andre  noticed  the  effect  upon  his  friends  and  neighbors 
with  consternation.  All  were  eager  and  willing  to  join  in  the  fray, 
but  he  did  not  share  their  enthusiasm.  Quietly  he  brooded  over  the 
situation  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  himself  to  these  new,  unforeseen 
circumstances.  Here  was  the  termination  of  the  life  he  had  hoped 
for  for  eternity — the  end,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  his  quiet  exis- 
tence in  harmony  with  nature,  perhaps  forever.  As  these  thoughts 
came  to  his  head,  his  whole  spirit  revolted.  He  had  no  desire  to 
shoot  down  men  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  toward  whom  he 
felt  no  hatred  or  enmity.  Above  all  he  did  not  wish  to  forfeit  his 
life  to  some  cause  of  which  he  knew  nothing  and  cared  much  less — 
to  die  at  the  hands  of  some  war-crazed  devil  who  knew  as  little 
about  what  he  was  fighting  for  as  he  did.  He  would  not  join  the 
mad  fury  and  give  up  this  piece  of  paradise  which  was  his  and  his 
parents'.  Quieted  by  this  determination,  his  mind  began  to  focus 
slowly  upon  the  realities  of  the  situation.  He  would  be  scorned 
by  his  parents  and  friends  as  a  coward  for  not  helping  to  protect 
them  against  invasion  of  their  lands  and  properties.  Certainly  he 
could  not  face  that.  He  would  leave  his  home  and  remain  in  hid- 
ing (where  he  knew  not)  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  then 
return  to  the  beloved  farm. 

Andre  Bonnard  was  determined  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Re- 
assuring his  parents  and  sister  of  his  safe  return,  he  set  out  a  few 
days  later  in  search  of  a  quiet  resting  place.  For  weeks  he  travelled, 
dodging  recruiting  officers  in  every  village.  It  was  all  in  vain,  for 
after  a  month  of  this  fugitive  existence,  he  was  seized  and  brought 
to  headquarters.  There  he  refused  doggedly  to  join  the  army, 
only  to  be  thrown  into  a  dingy  prison  cell  to  reconsider  his  hasty 
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decision.  Nothing  could  shake  him,  however,  and  not  long  after, 
he  was  removed  to  a  French  prison  camp,  where  he  was  to  remain 
in  custody  to  endure  all  hardships  with  German  prisoners  of  war. 

Weeks  passed  into  months  and  finally  into  a  year.  Andre  de- 
tested the  existence  which  had  been  forced  upon  him,  but  he  would 
not  yield  to  the  alternative  of  entering  service.  The  conditions 
were  abominable  to  the  point  of  being  physically  revolting.  The 
food  was  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  living  conditions  had 
already  caused  the  deaths  of  many  helpless  wretches  by  sicknesses 
and  diseases  overpowering  to  even  the  strongest  of  these  hardened 
men.  Immorality,  the  foe  to  all  society,  became  so  prevalent  that 
it  preyed  upon  the  minds  of  those  saner  individuals  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  found  it  almost  impossible  to  refrain  from  joining 
the  ranks  of  those  less  fortunate  ones.  Month  after  month  passed 
in  slow  succession  while  Andre  found  himself  being  drawn  ever 
closer  to  the  clutches  of  the  vile  existence  which  surrounded  him. 
He  felt  that  madness  would  soon  follow  unless  some  relief  should 
come  to  quickly  snatch  him  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  he  was  steadily 
approaching.  Indeed,  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe,  when  fi- 
nally the  news  of  the  Armistice  reached  the  camp,  that  he  was 
again  to  be  a  free  man,  and  that  he  could  once  more  take  up  his 
former  life  of  humble  bliss. 

Eagerly  Andre  made  his  way  back  to  his  home  village,  think- 
ing of  the  joyful  reunion  with  his  family  and  the  bright  future 
which  he  had  dreamed  of  so  often  during  his  imprisonment.  His 
happiness  was  not  all  he  had  hoped,  howe\er,  for  on  arriving  at 
his  home,  which  was  now  reduced  to  a  barren  wasteland,  he  heard 
of  his  mother's  death  which  had  come  as  a  result  of  the  Germans' 
invasions.  The  peaceful  little  family  had  been  caught  up  in  the 
throes  of  strife  and  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  its  only  refuge. 
Now  he  was  left  with  his  sister  and  father  to  face  the  desolation 
which  lay  before  them  and  attempt  to  reinstate  decent  order  in  the 
chaos  which  was  everywhere. 

With  a  joyful  spirit  they  set  about  their  new-found  task,  happy 
to  be  together  once  more  after  the  bitter  suspense  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding years.  Andre  especially  reveled  in  his  restored  happiness, 
the  realization  of  his  life's  hopes.  His  lapse  into  cowardice,  if  one 
would  call  it  that,  was  his  own  secret  to  be  buried  for  eternity  in  the 
joys  of  his  future  existence.  Eagerly  he  began  the  reconstruction 
of  his  postponed  life.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  house  had  been 
made  habitable  for  winter  use,  and  now  the  fields  were  to  be  plowed 
for  the  following  spring.  Andre  was  impatient  to  resume  his  old 
routine,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  profound  happiness  that  he 
once  more  grasped  the  rough  handle  of  the  plow.  How  was  he 
to  know  that  in  the  furrow  that  he  was  plowing  lay  an  unexploded 
shell  ready  to  explode  at  the  slightest  disturbance. 

The  countryside  reverberated  with  the  explosion.  Andre  Ban- 
nard  had  made  his  sacrifice  to  the  war. 
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..e  Curse 

Prize-winning  composition  in  the  Junior  Class 
By  Cameron  J.  LaClair,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '39 

THE  huge  gilded  coach  of  the  Comte  de  Rocqueville  tore 
madly  down  the  road  toward  the  Comte's  chateau.  The 
road  was  muddy  and  slippery  as  most  roads  of  that  time 
were,  and,  as  they  rounded  a  turn,  a  young  boy  dashed  out  of  a 
dirty  hut  and  ran  toward  the  other  side.  At  this  unexpected  occur- 
rence the  coachman  lost  his  head,  and  the  horses  got  out  of  control. 
A  terrified  shriek,  and  the  boy  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  At  the 
sound  of  the  child's  scream  its  peasant  mother  rushed  out  of  the 
hut  and  picked  up  the  mangled  body.  By  this  time  the  coachman 
had  regained  enough  of  his  former  composure  to  slow  the  coach 
down.  As  the  Comte  leaned  out  of  the  window,  the  woman,  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  ran  forward,  pointed  accusingly  at  De  Rocque- 
ville  and  screamed,  "In  a  fortnight  may  the  god  of  Vengeance 
curse  you  and  bring  upon  you  a  fate  more  horrible  than  death." 
At  the  end  of  this  outburst  the  count  sneeringly  laughed  and  or- 
dered the  frightened  coachman  to  drive  on. 

Many  were  the  parties  the  Comte  had  at  his  chateau  during 
the  first  week  of  the  fortnight  and,  at  each  he  amused  listeners  by 
telling  the  story  of  "that  insane  peasant's  curse."  At  the  last  revel 
Nof  that  week  there  was  in  attendance  an  old  man.  This  old  man 
was  the  priest  of  the  village  chapel  and  had  been  invited  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  family  custom  to  ask  such  persons.  As  the  Comte 
told  his  oft-repeated  tale,  the  old  priest  was  his  most  rapt  and  at- 
tentive listener.  After  the  last  guests  had  retired  or  returned  to 
their  homes,  the  priest  begged  a  word  with  De  Rocqueville.  He 
entreated  the  Comte  to  repent  his  evil  ways,  but  De  Rocqueville 
laughed  and  told  the  priest  to  attend  to  his  ignorant  peasants  be- 
cause he  could  take  care  of  himself.  The  next  week  began,  and 
the  parties  became  more  wicked  and  corrupt.  The  Comte  boasted 
that  curses  were  peasant  superstition,  and  he  was  more  intelligent 
than  to  believe  in  such  nonsense.  Even  with  all  his  proud  bragging 
he  drank  more  than  usual  and  continued  from  morn  till  night.  He 
became  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  the  servants,  ordering  them  to  do 
the  impossible.  The  lives  of  those  around  him  were  made  un- 
bearable by  his  drunken  sarcasm.  The  priest  visited  the  chateau 
frequently,  but  the  Comte  refused  to  see  him.  Finally  he  consented 
to  grant  him  an  interview  late  Saturday  afternoon.  As  the  holy 
father  entered  the  spacious  library,  he  beheld  a  pitiful  figure.  The 
handsome  profile  of  the  Comte  was  turned  into  that  of  a  haggard 
and  desperate  man,  and  the  fading  light  made  him  look  all  the  more 
horrible.  Pouring  himself  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  the  priest  a 
small  glass  of  wine,  he  roared,  "Well,  fool,  what  is  it  now?  Money 
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for  your  stupid  peasants?  Not  a  penny  will  1  give,  not  a  penny! 
Do  you  hear?" 

"It  is  not  that  for  which  I  come,"  said  the  priest  in  a  sad  voice ; 
"it  is  for  you.    I  entreat  you,  repent  of  your  evil." 

"Fool!  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  that  way?  Go!  Go! 
Go!"  The  count  drained  his  glass  and  staggered  off  to  bed  mut- 
tering something  about  the  discourtesy  and  stupidity  of  the  men  of 
the  Church.  The  next  morning  the  sun  rose,  and  the  Comte  did  not 
appear  for  breakfast.  Fearing  something  had  happened,  the  aged 
butler  went  to  arouse  him.  He  entered  the  chamber  and  awoke 
his  master.  De  Rocqueville  leaned  forward  and  opened  his  eyes. 
A  glassy,  expressionless  look  replaced  the  former  sharpness.  The 
count  blinked  and,  realizing  his  plight,  shouted  like  a  madman,  "I 
can't  see.    Good  Lord  I  can't  see.    I'm  blind." 

Brain  Tumor 

What  goes  on  in  a  doctor's  mind  before  his  first  major  operation 
By  J.  Benjamin  Townsend,  P.  A.  '36 

ONLY  two  years  out  of  medical  school,  and  his  one  ambition 
about  to  be  realized — a  major  operation.  How  happy  he 
had  been  when  he  had  heard  of  the  hospital's  concession! 
But  now,  sitting  there  alone  at  his  desk,  head  bowed  in  his  arms, 
just  fifteen  minutes  before  the  ether  was  scheduled  to  be  admin- 
istered, Charles  Matthews,  M.D.,  knew  that  he  couldn't  do  it. 
What  a  piteous  figure  he  was  as  he  sat  there,  half  lying  upon  the 
desk,  with  shaking  shoulders  that  betrayed  the  mental  agony  which 
only  sobs'  can  alleviate,  and  nothing  can  destroy.  Fate,  by  making 
him  suffer  far  more  than  his  patient  upstairs  had  suffered  or  would 
suffer,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fierce  delight  in  reversing  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Finally,  with  a  supreme  effort  at  self-control,  the 
young  surgeon  straightened  his  shoulders  and  raised  his  head  to 
reveal  a  youthful,  but  strong  and  virile  countenance,  one  which  bore 
all  the  signs  of  the  intense  mental  pain  he  was  undergoing.  Slowly 
his  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  night  before. 

About  seven  o'clock,  as  he  sat  smoking  before  his  fireplace,  this 
dreadful  obsession,  this  unbearable  fear  had  gradually  overwhelmed 
him,  as  his  mind  by  some  devlish  trick  of  the  imagination  pictured 
the  motionless  body  of  his  patient,  still  lying  as  it  had  when  the 
anesthetic  had  overcome  his  senses ;  but  now — dead.  At  first  Matt- 
hews had  laughed  at  himself,  pushing  aside  the  disturbing  image 
from  his  mind,  as  one  shoves  aside  an  affectionate  dog  attempting 
to  climb  into  one's  lap.  Despite  his  every  attempt  to  rid  himself 
of  the  haunting  impression,  however,  it  would  again  take  hold  of 
him  j  and  he  would  once  more  picture  that  shocking  scene.  Only 
this  time  it  had  been  clearer,  so  much  clearer  that  he  could  even 
see  the  reproachful  glances  of  the  nurses,  the  taunting,  scornful 
smiles  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  sad,  sympathetic  regard  of  his 
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senior,  Dr.  Fraiser,  all  portraying  one  thought,  one  belief,  that  he 
had  lost  his  nerve  and  let  the  knife  slip. 

Jumping  up  with  a  cry,  his  hands  before  his  face  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  blot  out  the  picture  and  to  escape  from  such  a  pervading 
and  insistent  fear,  Matthews  had  tried  to  rationalize,  to  think  clearly. 
Was  he  not  the  assistant  of  Dr.  George  Fraiser,  one  of  the  best 
surgeons  in  the  country:  Had  he  not  attended,  and  yes,  partici- 
pated in  over  a  hundred  operations:  Had  not  Dr.  Fraiser  com- 
mended him  upon  his  intelligence  and  skill:  Was  not  tomorrow  to 
see  the  fulfillment  of  his  greatest  desire,  his  one  ambition,  his  first 
major  operation,  and  a  brain  tumor  at  that:  But  such  thinking 
only  aggravated  his  agony. 

As  if  fleeing  from  a  persistent  enemy,  he  had  turned  on  the 
radio  to  an  ear-splitting  volume,  he  had  tried  reading,  he  had  drunk 
whiskey,  and  he  had  finally  gone  to  bed — but  all  to  no  avail.  For 
midst  all  these  attempts  at  distraction,  there  gradually  came  back 
to  him  that  stark,  cold,  expressionless  face  on  the  operating  table. 
At  last  his  nerve-wracked  body  had  relaxed  from  sheer  exhaustion 
into  that  dispeller  of  all  troubles — sleep. 

Raising  his  trembling  hand  to  his  forehead,  Charles  Matthews 
now  found  it  covered  with  cold  sweat.  His  eyes  roamed  till  they 
fell  upon  the  electric  clock  on  the  wall.  Only  five  minutes  left. 
Gasping  as  if  suffocating  from  his  terror,  he  screamed,  "Oh,  God 

 "    The  pitiful  tone  of  the  beseeching  cry  revealed  that  it  was 

not  profane,  but  passionately  appealing.  A  knock  on  the  door,  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  voice  of  a  nurse,  crashed  the  silence  that 
had  been  the  answer  to  the  doctor's  entreaty.  "The  patient  is  al- 
most ready,  Dr.  Matthews.  Dr.  Fraiser  says  he  shall  assist  you 
in  the  operation."  The  steps  retreated,  and  their  echoes  in  the 
empty  corridor  seemed  to  Matthews  the  mocking  laugh  of  Death. 
Fie  couldn't  let  Dr.  Fraiser  see  him  break  down  under  the  strain 
in  the  operating  room.  Rising  hastily,  he  ran  over  to  the  desk, 
opened  the  drawer,  put  his  hand  on  the  automatic  lying  within, 
and  Then  his  fingers  relaxed,  and  with  a  shudder  he  went  over 
to  the  closet,  unconscidusly  put  on  his  white  cap  and  gown,  and 
dazedly  walked  up  the  hall  and  pushed  the  elevator  button. 

The  door  of  the  operating  room  opened  slowly,  and  the  eyes 
of  Matthews  were  immediately  attracted  to  the  strong  light  above 
the  operating  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  thence  to  the 
shaved  head,  with  its  deep  pallor  and  lifeless  expression,  that  lay 
beneath  it.  Death  seemed  already  to  have  claimed  its  victim.  The 
doctor  stepped  back  involuntarily,  turned  to  flee,  and  suddenly 
came  face  to  face  with  the  smiling,  reassuring  regard  of  Dr.  Fraiser. 
A  warm,  comforting  hand  shook  his;  and  a  kindly  arm  turned  him 
back  into  the  operating  room.  That  one  glance  of  the  elder  sur- 
geon must  have  penetrated  deeply  into  Matthews's  soul  and  left 
there  strength  and  courage.  For  the  young  surgeon's  body  re- 
laxed, his  trembling  hands  became  still,  and  he  calmly  walked  over 
to  the  operating  table,  put  on  his  rubber  gloves,  and  motioned  for 
the  scalpel. 
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The  Seasons 

Four  Sonnets  for  Time 
By  John  H.  Burns,  P.  A.  '33 
I 

SPRING 

Now  with  her  fairy  fingers  elfin  spring 
Spins  out  the  skies,  and  saddles  Phoebus'  steeds 
With  mantled  morn;  while  winter's  frozen  weeds 
Are  melted  with  her  breath.    O  May-bells  ring 
The  dancing  of  her!    Rise,  ye  fields,  and  sing, 
Nursing  upon  your  cold  breasts  sleeping  seeds 
Of  lilac ;  purpling  at  the  mouth,  it  bleeds 
With  color,  as  its  leaves  about  it  cling. 
Hands  shall  not  pale  amid  such  revelry, 
Nor  music  mute  for  magic  melody ; 
And  one  who  seeks  beautitude  below 
Shall  in  these  spring-floods  well  requited  be — 
For  spring  has  dimples  deeper  than  the  sea, 
And  many  a  tear  within  their  depths  shall  flow. 

II 

SUMMER 
Behold,  how  summer  winds  are  waxen  new, 
And  fledgling  larks  are  carolling  to  the  day, 
How  every  rose  in  richly  wrought  array 
Unmasks  her  heart  before  the  tender  dew. 
For  Ceres  now  is  come  with  soft  ado, 
Upon  the  cloud-pipes  of  these  skies  to  play 
Fond  fleeting  music.    So  with  songs  she  may 
Dissolve  dead  dreams,  forgotten  graves  bestrew. 
Before  her  altars  hasten  we  to  bow, 
Forgetting,  too,  that  early  sorrow's  ghost — 
We  squander  love  enough  to  nourish  ten: 
While  beauty  blooms,  what  need  have  we  to  sow? 
Our  kisses  stifle  coming  winter's  boast 
To  bring  us  low.    Ah,  will  you  know  me  then? 

Ill 

AUTUMN 
Last  night  I  heard  the  crying  of  the  corn; 
The  sobbing  wheat  marched  past  in  rigid  sheaves, 
As  through  the  midnight  pregnant  autumn  weaves 
Her  womb  nigh  bursting,  with  its  burden  torn. 
I  saw  flushed  apples  dropping  to  the  lawn, 
No  longer  shadowed  by  now  russet  leaves; 
And  felt  the  earth,  who  like  a  mother  grieves 
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In  pains  of  travail,  ere  her  sons  be  born. 
But  others  we  have  known  who  strode  the  land — 
Their  eyes  unclouded  as  the  flame-hoofed  fawn — 
Who  looked  for  pathos  in  the  singing  swan, 
Who  roamed  afar  and  lonely,  hand  in  hand, 
Who  read  prophetic  beauty  in  the  dawn, 
Like  us    .These  gleaned  their  harvest,  and  are  gone. 

IV 

WINTER 

You  have  not  heard  that  phantom  drum  resound, 

You  have  not  feared  the  winter  ghosts  who  beat 

It  dully  in  the  night.  The  strangling  sleet — 

You  have  not  felt  its  arms  about  you  wound. 

We  who  have  passed  before  have  seen  and  found 

Why  whips  are  harsh,  and  why  the  hollow  street 

Is  desolate,  and  crying  out  for  heat; 

Why  some  beneath  the  angry  walls  are  bound ; 

Why  stars  are  cold  and  raining  into  mould, 

Why  grass  is  sweet,  and  why  the  summer's  sheet 

From  our  majestic  canopies  departs ; 

Why  slaves  are  chained,  and  auctioned  off,  and  sold; 

Why  a  transcendant  God  with  frosty  feet 

Is  trampling  down  the  blue  fires  of  our  hearts. 

Pourquoi? 

A  query  and  answer  in  French 
By  Howard  A.  Reed,  P.  A.  '38 

POURQUOI  vivre,  naitre,  exister,  dans  ce  monde  de  confu- 
sion, de  peur,  de  haine,  de  malheur,  de  joier 
Voila  pourquoi: 

Vivre  pour  un  but:  Dieu  nous  a  crees,  nous  sommes  a  Lui,  il 
faut  bien  alors  que  nous  essayions  de  faire  ce  qu'il  veut,  et  d'aider 
a  embellir  ce  monde,  en  etant  bon  et  honnete  dans  tout  ce  que  nous 
faisons. 

Naitre,  si  nous,  les  hommes,  allons  atteindre  un  but  ou  allons 
faire  ce  que  Dieu  nous  a  crees  pour  faire,  il  faut  bien  que  nous! 
puissions  donner  notre  travail  comme  heritage  a  ceux  qui  nous 
suivront,  et  leur  devoir  sera  de  faire  autant,  et  meme  plus  que  nous. 

Exister,  pour  jouir  des  beautes  de  la  nature,  des  joies  dans 
cette  vie  qui  passe  et  nous  mene  a  la  vraie  vie.  Exister,  pour  tra- 
vailler,  aimer,  souffrir  et  accomplir  nos  devoirs,  mais  en  particulier 
celui  que  nous  devons  a  Dieu,  pour  laisser  aux  generations  qui 
viendront  apres  un  heritage  dont  elles  seront  fieres,  et  qui  leur 
servira  comme  modele,  modele  qu'elles  depasseront.  Si  le  modele 
est  bon  nous  existons;  si  non,  nous  n'existons  pas. 
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The  Future  —  The  Broadest  Vista 

Honorable  mention  in  the  Lower  Middle  Class 
By  James  E.  Trott,  P.  A.  '38 

I speak  of  the  future  as  "the  broadest  vista"  in  comparison  with 
the  present  and  past.  My  viewpoint  of  the  whole  may  be  simu- 
lated to  a  scene  viewed  from  a  train.  Our  eyes  are  carried  past 
a  building  standing  near  the  track  to  the  narrow  gap  between  it  and 
the  next  building ;  this  opening,  representing  the  past,  permits  but 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  landscape  beyond.  Moving  swiftly, 
the  train  bears  us  to  the  second  structure,  and  here  our  view  is  ob- 
structed. The  resulting  "blind  spot"  represents  the  present,  an 
infinitesimal  point  in  time.  But  soon  our  eyes  are  past  this  obstacle, 
and  we  can  take  in  the  speedily  passing  landscape,  the  future,  with- 
out further  difficulty  until  we  reach  our  ultimate  destination,  which 
represents  death.  But  though  earthly  progress  for  the  individual 
stops  at  this  point,  it  continues  steadily  onward  for  mankind  as  a 
whole. 

What  is  "progress"?  This  is  a  question  that  few  ask  and 
fewer  try  to  answer.  Of  these,  many  attempt  to  explain  it  with  a 
wondrous  dissertation  involving  four-hundred-mile-per-hour  air- 
craft, streamlined  trains,  and  tear-drop  cars.  To  my  mind,  prog- 
ress is  the  increasing  success  in  the  search  for  happiness.  If  much 
thought  is  applied  to  the  question,  it  may  be  seen  that  happiness  is 
the  prime  objective  toward  which  Man  is  striving.  There  are  two 
widely  different  methods  by  which  we  may  attain  this  goal,  neither 
of  which  seems  reasonable  to  the  modern  mind. 

The  first  is  this:  Man  may  give  up  his  hard-earned  but  puny 
achievements,  and  return  to  a  simple,  carefree  barbarian  life.  A 
carefree  barbarian  life  would  have  to  be  different  from  that  of  any 
known  barbaric  tribe,  of  course,  but  it  could  be  developed. 

The  second  method:  Man  may  learn  everything.  He  may 
hold  intercourse  with  every  star,  planet,  and  satellite  in  every  gal- 
axy. He  may  know  the  secrets  of  time  and  space;  the  secrets  of 
life  and  death.  In  short,  he  may  become  a  god.  The  world  will 
then  be  Socialistic,  and  have  no  government,  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  word.  There  must  be  no  class  distinction,  no  jealousy,  no  ri- 
valry. I  do  not  believe  that  the  God  who  guides  mortals  in  their 
present  groping  babyhood  would  be  jealous  if  his  charges  grew 
beyond  youth,  beyond  manhood,  even  beyond  death,  and  became 
gods  even  as  he  is. 

These  are  the  two  ways  by  which  Man  may  reach  his  idvll  of 
happiness,  his  Utopia.  An  innate  longing  virtually  forces  him  to 
take  that  which  leads  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  "like  a  sinking  star 
beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  thought."    His  first  step  in 
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that  direction,  the  one  which  separated  him  from  the  lower  mam- 
mals, was  the  acquisition  of  the  power  to  converse  with  his  fellows. 
Today  it  seems  that  he  has  progressed  far  beyond  this,  for  he  has 
even  learned  among  other  things  to  fly. 

It  is  the  human  race's  greatest  advance  in  this  science  of  flying, 
the  airplane,  which  is  responsible  for  this  treatise.  The  roar  of  a 
motor  forced  me  to  glance  up — up  to  see  a  plane  climbing  steadily 
higher  and  higher  into  the  night,  its  red  light  gleaming  afar  off. 
And  thus  did  I  perceive  the  future  of  humanity — Man,  like  the  air- 
plane, soaring  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  God. 

Metaphysical  Epistemology 

An  attempt  to  picture  the  chaos  a  certain  profound  subject  on 
the  Phillips  Academy  curriculum  can  bring  about  in  an  untutored 
mind. 

By  Parke  Masters,  P.  A.  '36 

Scholasticism  and  fetishism 
Are  pro-Humanian  laws. 
But  impericle  phenomena 
Determine  psychic  cause. 

Theogones,  cosmogones,  Plato, 
Descartes,  Kante — 
Feibuiz  and  Haegel  debate 
The  cansalante. 

The  eternal,  the  infinite, 
By  mode  of  attribution 
Conceive  Monadology  as 
Teleological  retribution. 

Psychological  concomitants 
Associate  volitions 
With  organic  mechanism 
And  unheard  of  inhibitions 

Anthropopathism 
Compels  the  execution 
Of  logic's  hypothesis 
By  Spinoza's  resolution. 

The  book  is  there — oh  no,  it  isn't! 
It's  just  imagination. 
And  if  you  throw  it  on  the  floor 
It  will  make  for  elevation. 

But  that  was  all  designed  before 
Say  sly  determinists 
And  if  we'd  know  the  actual  truth, 
We'd  best  be  mechanists. 
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A  Corpse,  Two  Girls,  and  a  Dance 

A  one-act  -play 

By  William  Leon  Bowne,  P.  A.  '37 

We  print  this  play  for  what  it  is — a  first  venture  into  the  realm 
of  the  drama  by  a  student  whose  lead,  we  hope,  will  be  followed. — 
The  Editors 

CHARACTERS 
Jed,  Al:  Two  college  students 
Mary,  Jean:  Two  girls 

Pedro,  Hans:  Two  foreign  duelists  in  an  American  college 
Three  mysterious  figures 
A  group  of  upper  classmen 

Scene  T:  A  room  equipped  as  study  room  for  two  college  stu- 
dents. Posters,  banners,  and  various  types  of  signs  adorn  walls.  A 
door  R,  marked  EXIT,  leads  out  into  a  hallway.  Two  more  doors, 
one  U  L,  the  other  D  L,  are  marked  JED  and  AL,  respectively. 
Two  desks,  U  R  C,  and  ULC,  face  rear  wall.  They  are  littered 
with  papers,  and  each  has  a  study  lamp.  There  are  also  easy  chairs 
DR  and  L,  as  well  as  desk  chairs  and  a  good  sized  table  C. 

Jed  is  seen  studying  URC  as  curtain  rises.  Two  dark  cloaked 
figures  enter  from  R.  They  carry  a  blanket  which  they  throw  over 
the  head  of  Jed  as  he  studies,  unconscious  of  their  entry.  Hampered 
end  silenced  by  the  blanket,  he  is  carried  out.  Al  comes  from  his 
room  DL. 

Al:  Jed!  (pause)  Jed!  Darn  it!  He's  never  here  when  any- 
one wants  him. 

A I  settles  down  at  desk  ULC  and  begins  to  mutter  as  he  scans 
paper  before  him.  He  is  interrupted  by  sound  at  door  R.  Jed 
enters  soaking  wet. 

Al:  Well,  my  gosh!  What  have  you  been  doing:  Howdja  get 
so  wet? 

Jed  {shivering):  I  can't  figure  it  all  out  yet  myself. 
Al:  Well,  come  on,  tell  me. 

Jed  {sharply}:  "Well"  nothing!  Wait  till  I  dry  off. 
Al:  Okay,  don't  get  sore. 

Jed  strides  over  to  his  room  UL  and  enters  as  A I  returns  to 
his  paper.  Jed  reappears  with  a  towel  and  begins  to  mop  himself. 

Al  (turning  to  Jed  who  is  standing  LC) :  Gonna  tell  me  about 
it  now? 

Jed:  You  tell  me  about  it.  All  I  know  is  I  was  studying  there 
at  my  desk  when  someone  threw  a  blanket  over  me.  They  picked 
me  up  and  carried  me  out.  Carried  me  all  over  creation,  then  put 
me  down  and  took  off  the  blanket.  {He  pauses,  then  continues)  I 
was  in  a  room  filled  with  masked  people  in  black  capes  reaching  to 
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the  ground.  One  hard-boiled  guy  at  a  desk  told  me  to  obey  the  in- 
structions he  would  send  with  a  package  tonight  or  they'd  get  both 
of  us. 

Al:  You're  crazy. 

Jed:  The  heck  I  am!  Well,  they  started  to  lead  me  out,  and  I 
saw  a  fire  burning  in  another  room  and  a  guy  tied  up  to  the  wall. 
Another  fellow  was  heating  a  poker  in  the  fire.  It  gives  me  the  wil- 
lies just  to  think  of  it. 

Al:  Now  I'm  sure  your  drunk. 

Jed  glares  at  Al,  who  has  resumed  studying.  Starts  to  move 
UL,  but  stops  and  faces  door  R  as  that  opens.  A I  also  looks  at  it  from 
where  he  is  sitting.  A  dark  cloaked  figure  pokes  head  in  and  looks 
about.  Ducks  back,  and  two  similar  figures  enter  with  blanket- 
wrapped  bundle  which  they  drop  on  the  voor.  They  depart,  and 
first  figure  enters  and  begins  to  close  door. 

Mysterious  figure:  Get  rid  of  that  before  tomorrow  noon. 

Figure  slams  door,  leaving  boys  speechless  for  a  second. 

Jed:  Now  am  I  a  fool? 

Al:  We're  both  nuts  if  you  saw  what  I  did.  Just  what  hap- 
pened to  you  again? 

Jed:  I  was  kidnapped,  taken  to  some  hide-out,  told  to  follow 
some  instructions  coming  with  a  bundle  tonight,  and  released. 

Al:  That  still  doesn't  explain  why  you  came  back  soaking  wet. 

Jed:  Oh,  yes,  when  they  let  me  go,  they  blindfolded  me  until 
we  got  to  the  fountain  across  the  street,  and  then  they  took  off  the 
blindfold  and  tossed  me  in.  One  of  them  said:  "That's  just  to  let 
you  know  we  mean  business." 

Al:  Well,  let's  see  what's  in  this  thing. 

Both  fellows  go  to  RC  where  bundle  lies.  They  remove 
blanket  and  find  a  corpse. 

Al:  By  the  holy  hell,  what's  this? 

Jed:  That's  the  guy  I  saw  tied  to  the  wall. 

Knock  sounds  on  door  R. 

Al:  Slide  this  under  the  table.  {Indicates  body) 
Al  picks  up  blanket  and  tosses  it  over  table  as  a  drape.  It  is  big 
enough  to  hide  presence  of  figure. 
Jed  (rising) :  Come  in. 

Two  girls,  fairly  attractive,  enter.  Greet  boys.  Both  wear  fur 
coats  over  dark  dresses.  One  seats  herself  in  chair  by  table.  Other 
moves  ULC,  and  takes  desk  chair,  which  she  moves  over  to  table. 
Boys  have  been  speechless  up  to  this  point. 

Al  {refusing  cigarette):  Well,  after  all,  you  can't  live  here. 
It's  against  the  rules. 

Girl  in  desk  chair:  Well,  I  must  say  you  oughta  remember 
when  you  invite  people  places.  You  needn't  think  you  can  invite  us 
to  that  dance  tomorrow  night,  and  then  back  out.  Mary  and  Pre 
nobody's  fools. 
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Mary:  Now,  Jean,  don't  fly  off  the  handle.  We  oughta  at 
least  thank  the  boys  for  inviting  us.  I'm  sure  they  haven't  forgotten. 
They're  just  kiddin'. 

Jed  begins  to  face  across  room.  Girls  light,  cigarettes,  offering 
some  to  boys. 

Al:  Well,  after  all,  you  can't  live  here.  It's  against  the  rules. 

Jean:  Don't  be  rude,  Al.  (She  shifts  her  position  to  be  more 
comfortable.  Her  foot  bumfs  body  in  -process.  She  kicks  at  it.) 
What's  that  dog  doing  there? 

Jed  (after  a  second's  hesitation) :  Don't  kick  Caesar.  He  might 
snap  at  you. 

A  minute  passes  in  silence.  Boys  begin  to  look  at  each  other 
nervously.  Suddenly  Mary  rises,  tosses  away  cigarette. 

Mary:  Come  on,  Jean.  We'd  better  get  some  sleep  if  we're 
gonna  spend  tomorrow  night  at  that  dance. 

Jean  also  discards  cigarette  in  ash  tray  offered  by  Al,  who  has 
reached  it  from  where  he  stands.  Girls  move  R  to  door. 

Mary:  Thanks  a  lot  for  inviting  us  to  the  dance.  We're  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

Jean:  We'll  be  waiting  at  eight  sharp.  G'night. 

Mary:  So  long,  boys. 

Boys  (in  chorus):  Good-night! 

They  sigh  as  girls  leave,  closing  door  behind  them. 
Jed:  Do  you  know  who  they  are? 

Al:  No  sir.  I  never  saw  'em  before.  Guess  it'll  be  all  right  if 
we  take  'em  to  the  dance,  though. 

Jed:  It'll  have  to  be.  Say,  how's  the  body  now? 

They  get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Jed  pulls  blanket  to 
one  side  with  one  hand,  while  Al  gets  a  grip  on  the  corpse  to  pull  it 
out.  They  have  it  about  half  way  out,  when  they  hear  another  knock 
on  door  R.  Push  body  back  in  hiding  place  and  drop  improvised 
drape  in  place. 

Al:  Come  in. 

House  prof  enters.  He  is  old  and  rather  shriveled  in  appear- 
ance. 

House  prof:  Good  evening,  boys.  Did  I  hear  some  unneces- 
sary noise  up  here? 

Jed:  I  don't  think  so,  sir.  There  were  a  few  upper  classmen 
here  a  while  ago,  but  they  left  long  before  you  came. 

House  prof  (spying  lipstick  marked  cigarettes)  :  Then  I  sup- 
pose you've  started  using  make-up.  (pause)  This  is  bad;  very 
serious. 

He  departs  without  waiting  to  hear  reply  of  astounded  stu- 
dents. 

Jed  (as  door  slams):  Holy  mackerel!  What  did  he  mean  by 

that? 
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Al  {dragging  blanket  from  table) :  I  don't  know,  but  it  will 
be  worse  if  anyone  finds  this  body  here.  Come  on,  help  me.  Don't 
stand  there  like  a  statue. 

They  toss  the  body  into  the  blanket  and  carry  it  out. 

CURTAIN 

Scene  II:  The  garden  of  the  building  in  which  the  dance  is 
being  held.  UR  and  URC  is  a  balcony.  A  door  UR  is  open,  and  the 
sound  of  a  dance  orchestra  drifts  out.  A  short  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  ground  from  URC  to  C.  A  number  of  high  bushes  are  placed 
along  the  back  drop  from  the  balcony  to  a  point  off  stage  at  UL. 
.More  bushes  fill  space  next  to  balcony  at  R  and  DR.  Off  stage  R 
is  darker  than  L. 

Stage  is  empty  as  curtain  rises.  Four  people  enter  balcony  from 
door  UR  and  saunter  to  railing  of  porch.  They  are  laughing.  Two 
figures  enter  from  R.  They  stride  swiftly  to  RC  and  stand  looking 
up  at  the  four  people  there:  Mary,  Jean,  Jed,  and  Al. 

Hans  {disgustedly ) :  There  are  the  bummers  that  stole  our 
Fraulein.  Ein  real  Mann  should  nicht  permit  that  to  be,  was? 

Pedro:  Si,  but  stop  that  awful  accent.  It's  terrible. 

Hans  {speaking  more  slowly):  Ja,  I  shall,  but  what  about 
this.  You,  up  there,  apologize  for  taking  our  girls. 

Al:  Whattaya  mean  by  that?    We  didn't  cut  anyone  out. 

Pedro:  Senor,  you  have  taken  our  girls  to  this  dance.  My 
friend  considers  it  an  insult  from  you  when  you  did  this  without 
saying  a  thing  to  us. 

Jed  {heatedly) :  Why,  you  dirty  little  greaser  

Al  {excitedly):  Take  it  easy,  Jed,  take  it  easy.  This  isn't  a 
panhandle  where  you  have  to  talk  to  peons  that  way  to  make  them 
understand.  We're  in  the  northeast  now.  This  section  of  the  country 
thinks  it's  the  most  civilized.  You  can't  get  away  with  assault  around 
here. 

Pedro:  Perhaps  the  senors  would  be  willing  to  fight  it  out? 
Al:  What? 

Pedro:  A  duel,  senor.  I  believe  your  friend  has  been  insulting 
enough  tonight.  I  kill  him. 

Several  upper  classmen  enter  just  in  time  to  hear  Pedro's  last 
sentence. 

An  upper  classman:  Hey,  fellows,  a  duel.  Get  the  guns,  some- 
one. 

An  upper  classman  goes  out  at  R  and  shortly  returns  with  a 
gun  case.  Meanwhile,  the  distance  has  been  measured  off  so  that 
Jed  and  Al  are  standing  at  DR  and  the  other  two  at  DL.  The  gun 
case  is  opened  and  four  revolvers  produced.  The  chambers  are  spun 
carelessly. 

A  self-appointed  referee   {stepping  forward):  These  guns 
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each  have  one  cartridge.  The  chambers  have  been  twirled  haphaz- 
ardly. No  one  knows  how  far  from  the  firing  position  the  bullet  in 
each  gun  is.  Henry,  pass  the  guns  around  and  let  the  victims  have 
their  choice.  Since  no  one  can  say  when  a  gun  is  going  to  go  off,  the 
order  to  fire  will  be  given  and  you  are  expected  to  fire  until  your 
gun  goes  off  or  you're  hit.    Gentlemen,  prepare  yourselves. 

Hans  {weighing  gun  in  hand) :  I  was  once  the  best  shot  in 
Berlin.  This  will  prove  how  much  I  remember  of  gauging  for  kick. 

Pedro:  Hans,  you  are  breaking  down  their  morale.  You  don't 
hear  me  brag  of  how  I  was  the  best  shot  south  of  the  border  before 
J  came  up  here.  I  was  only  ten  years  old  then. 

The  referee  calls  for  silence,  asks  if  duelists  are  ready,  and 
receives  some  sort  of  signal  from  each  man.  Shouts  "fire"  just  as 
girls  rush  between  duelists.  The  two  foreigners  don't  even  raise 
their  guns,  but  Jed  and  Al  shoot,  and  girls  fall,  the  low-backed^ 
evening  dresses  they  are  wearing  slipping  off  at  the  shoulders. 
Everyone  is  still  for  a  moment,  but  Jed  and  A I  rush  up  to  the  fig- 
ures which  they  see  are  not  girls,  but  boys  in  disguise. 

Al:  Oh,  what  the  devil? 

Jed:  A  pretty  disgusting  joke  if  you  ask  me. 

Everyone  laughs,  including  victims.  It  dies  out  quickly. 

Hans:  By  the  way,  what  did  you  fellows  do  with  the  corpse? 

Al:  Dumped  it  in  the  river.  Why?  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Pedro:  Well,  I  hope  Pm  not  around  when  Doc  Peterson  goes 
looking  for  it  in  his  lab  when  he  gets  back  from  Amherst. 

Curtain  falls  as  all  join  in  laughter. 
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The  First  Snow 

Prize-winning  composition  in  the  Upper  Middle  Class 
By  Stephen  Winship,  P.  A.  '37 

UNDER  cold,  gray  skies  the  first  flakes  of  winter's  snowy 
glory  were  sifting  down  through  the  crisp  air.    The  wind 
rose  out  of  the  north  and  brought  with  it  eddying  drifts  of 
whiteness.    No  sun  rose  that  morning  as  the  snow  continued  to  pile 
up  on  the  bare  ground  on  Andover  Hill. 

In  a  chilly  bedroom  a  prep  from  Florida  yawned  and  sat  up 
in  bed.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  all  the  old  boys  slept  late, 
but  he  always  awoke  early.  He  looked  out  of  the  open  window 
at  the  swirling  particles.  He  blinked  and  stared  again.  So  this  was 
snow!  He  had  always  wanted  to  see  it.  Somehow  that  dark  morn- 
ing it  didn't  seem  as  cheery  as  he  had  expected  though.  He  had 
pictured  beautiful  sunny  days  with  glistening  white  expanses 
stretching  to  the  horizon,  and  everyone  joyous  and  gay  in  it.  The 
early  riser  who  was  struggling  against  the  blizzard  looked  anything 
but  gay.  However,  it  was  fine  enough,  and  he  dressed  hastily  and 
went  out. 

Across  the  hall  a  winter  sports'  enthusiast  was  wakened  from 
his  slumber  by  the  hurried  exit  of  the  new  boy.  He  tried  desper- 
ately to  sleep  again.  Ten  minutes  later  he  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
sigh  at  the  thought  of  the  sleep  he  had  missed.  Wonder  what  the 
weather  is  like  this  morning:  He  propped  himself  up  on  his  elbow 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Ah,  snow!  A  good  storm  for  so 
early  in  the  year.  Perhaps  this  meant  a  good  winter.  He  would 
have  to  be  thinking  about  equipment.  This  problem  always  both- 
ered him:  what  equipment  and  how  much  to  pay  for  it.  It  was 
wicked  how  much  they  charged.  Quite  comforted  by  the  sight  of 
the  first  snow,  he  settled  back  into  bed  to  think  of  what  he  would 
do  during  the  winter. 

Below  him  another  boy  stirred  in  his  sleep.  He  had  been  up 
late  at  his  frat  house  the  night  before,  and  when  he  had  returned, 
he  had  joined  a  session  in  his  own  house.  He  too  saw  the  first  snow 
on  Andover  Hill.  Damn,  that  meant  overcoats  and  galoshes  and 
other  infernal  nuisances.  He  rolled  over  against  the  wall  and  went 
to  sleep. 

Under  a  leaden  sky  the  wind  continued  to  whistle  around  the 
corners  of  the  buildings,  driving  before  it  out  of  the  Northland 
the  first  heralds  of  winter.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  there  is  no 
changing  the  weather. 
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The  Great  Upset 

A  Summer  episode 
By  Daniel  Patterson,  P.  A.  '39 

HEY,  BILL!    Let's  go  fishing,"  called  Jack  Brown.  These 
boys,  Bill  Williams  and  Jack  Brown,  were  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.    They  were  staying,  with  their  parents,  at 
their  respective  summer  camps  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  The 
camps  were  located  on  Seventh  Lake  in  the  Fulton  chain  of  lakes. 

After  securing  their  rods  and  tackle  the  boys  started  for  the 
"Channel."  There  the  fishing  was  considered  very  good.  It  con- 
tained many  tree  stumps  and  numerous  slightly  submerged  rocks 
and  boulders.  To  go  down  this  "Channel"  in  a  boat  the  pilot  had 
to  keep  in  the  deepest  water,  which  twisted  in  and  out  of  the  scat- 
tered trees  and  rocks. 

After  the  two  boys  had  found  what  looked  like  a  suitable  place 
to  fish,  they  threw  in  their  lines. 

A  half  hour  later  they  heard  the  drone  of  an  outboard  motor. 
As  the  fast  approaching  boat  came  down  the  lake,  just  before 
entering  the  Channel,  Bill  said  to  Jack,  "I  bet  that's  Johnny." 
Sure  enough  it  was.  As  Johnny  entered  the  Channel  and  was  just 
about  to  make  the  first  sharp  turn,  the  little  red  boat  swerved  one 
way  and  then  the  other.  It  did  this  once  more  and  then  leaped 
about  five  feet  into  the  air,  turning  over  sideways  as  it  went  up. 
The  boys,  Jack  and  Bill,  saw  Johnny  gracefully  fall  out  of  the  boat 
and  plunge  into  the  water,  the  boat  coming  down  bottom  side  up 
about  ten  feet  away  from  him.  Jack  and  Bill  saw  that  Johnny  was 
all  right  and  ran  up  to  a  nearby  cabin  to  get  help  in  pulling  him 
ashore.  The  man,  who  lived  at  the  camp  Jack  and  Bill  went  to, 
told  them  to  take  his  boat  and  go  out  for  the  boy  who  was  still 
swimming  around  in  the  water. 

When  Jack  and  Bill  reached  Johnny  and  had  pulled  him  into 
the  borrowed  boat,  they  asked  the  unfortunate  lad  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. After  tying  the  overturned  boat  onto  the  rear  of  their 
borrowed  craft  Johnny  started  to  tell  the  real  story. 

"As  you  know,"  he  began,  "I  was  away  on  a  fishing  trip  last 
week.  While  I  was  gone  Dad  took  my  boat  over  to  the  boat  gar- 
age to  have  the  steering  apparatus  fixed.  The  mechanic  changed  it 
from  'Marine'  style  to  'Automobile'  style.  When  I  came  back, 
yesterday  afternoon,  Dad  forgot  to  tell  me  about  this,  so  just  now 
when  I  took  my  boat  out,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  steer  dif- 
ferently than  I  was  accustomed  to.  As  I  came  down  the  lake,  I  did 
not  have  to  steer;  so,  therefore,  I  did  not  notice  the  change.  But 
when  I  approached  that  first  turn  in  the  Channel,  I  yanked  the  steer- 
ing wheel  the  way  I  thought  it  should  be  turned  to  make  the  boat 
go  to  the  right.  Instead  of  going  to  the  right,  howetver,  it  went  to 
the  left.  I  quickly  saw  my  error  and  snapped  the  wheel  back.  Be- 
cause of  my  speed  this  started  the  boat  swerving  and  finally  upset 
it." 

The  result  of  this  "Great  Upset"  was  that  Jack  and  Bill  caught 
no  fish,  and  Johnny  received  a  nice  "ducking." 
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Variations  on  a  Theme| 

By  Peter  Stericker,  P.  A.  '36 

Algy  met  a  bear; 
The  bear  met  Algy; 
The  bear  was  bulgy; 
The  bulge  was  Algy. 
For  simplicity  of  expression  and  economy  of  words  this  poem 
would  be  hard  to  equal.    Had  William  Shakespeare  composed  it — 

Mark  thus  how  Algernon  the  hour  of  death 

When  he  encountered  with  the  bear  did  face, 

And  swelling  as  he  did  those  straitened  sides, 

How  like  a  full-blown  bladder  they  did  bulge, 

And  barely  bore  the  burden  there  within. 

So  now  do  men  proclaim  the  name  of  Bruin, 

That  abased  the  House  of  Algernon  to  ruin, 
or  Thomas  Gray — 

Young  Algy,  mama's  greatest  pride, 

One  day  his  parents  word  defied 

When  wandering  in  the  zoo. 

Demurest  of  the  teddy  kind, 

He  seized  young  Algy  from  behind 

'Twas  Algy's  Waterloo, 
or  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow — 

Heard  the  roaring  of  a  tuskar, 

Heard  the  rustling  of  the  bushes, 

Felt  the  fear  fly  at  his  heartstrings, 

Because  he  had  no  gun  got. 
or  a  modern  poet — 

You  talk 

Of  fire-engines  and  automobiles — 

At  crossroads?  Yes,  at  crossroads. 

Perhaps  at  the  Waldorf.  Perhaps  at  the  Ritz  Tower. 

Supposing  a  writer. 

In  describing  dumb  animals, 

Or  mammals, 

Or  quadrupeds, 

Or  bipeds. 

They  die  the  most.  At  the  crossings. 
At  the  corners. 

If  you  are  ready  for  the  'putsch'  leave  your  umbrellas 
and  come  in  the  garden, 
it  might  have  been  a  very  different  composition. 
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The  Spanish  Armada 

An  historical  survey 
By  Thomas  L.  Kelley,  P.  A.  '39 

THE  Spanish  Armada  or  The  Invincible  Armada,  as  it  was 
also  called,  was  an  enormous  fleet  built  by  Philip  of  Spain. 
It  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  week's  fighting  and  a  disastrous 
cruise  around  Northern  Scotland,  after  it  had  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  invade  and  conquer  England  and  thereby  stop  the  plundering  of 
Spanish  colonies.  The  failure  of  this  enterprise  led  to  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Spanish  Empire. 

Before  the  great  naval  engagement  in  which  it  went  down  to 
defeat  Elizabeth  had  encouraged  many  exploits  which  gave  Spain 
ample  reason  for  declaring  war.  When  she  became  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  royal  navy  was  not  nearly  as  powerful  as  it  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Although  the  gross  tonnage  was 
about  the  same  as  it  had  been  before,  there  were  but  half  as  many 
ships.  The  importance  of  sailors,  therefore,  had  grown  considerably. 

There  were  many  different  kinds  of  guns,  some  differing  very 
little  from  others.  The  following  chart  gives  a  few  of  these,  their 
bore,  and  the  weight  of  their  shot: 


Gun 

bore-in. 

weight-lb. 

Cannon 

8 

60 

Demi-Cannon 

63/4 

33/ 

Cannon 

6 

24/ 

Culverin 

5/ 

17/ 

Demi-Culverin 

4 

9/ 

Falcon 

2/ 

2 

Falconet 

2 

1/ 

Minion 

3/ 

4 

Sacar 

3/ 

5/ 

Rabinet 

r 

/ 

Some  of  the  ships  carried  as  many  as  sixty-eight  of  these  guns.  Of 
course,  this  number  did  not  mean  what  it  would  have  meant  on  a 
boat  in  the  time  of  the  Constitution,  for  most  of  these  were  very 
small  weapons  used  chiefly  in  repelling  boarders. 

English  adventurers  began  to  violate  the  Pope's  rule  that  no 
one  could  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  except  Spaniards,  soon 
after  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  In  1562  an  Englishman 
named  Hawkins  carried  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were 
bought  in  great  numbers.  On  one  of  his  several  trips  he  was  almost 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  a  Spanish  squadron.  The  opportunity 
for  plundering  Spanish  ships  soon  became  a  major  incentive  to 
English  adventurers. 

By  this  time  England  knew  that  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable, 
but  had  not  come  yet  because  Philip  was  busy  fighting  rebellions  in 
some  of  his  colonies.    The  Spanish  ambassador  was  therefore  ex- 
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pelled  from  London.  When  rumors  came  that  Philip  was  collect- 
ing stores,  Elizabeth  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  put  it  under  the  command 
of  Drake,  who  promptly  destroyed  them  and  in  addition  many  un- 
finished boats  at  Cadiz.  Philip  went  on  undaunted,  however,  yet 
smarting  under  the  insult  and  more  determined  than  ever  to  con- 
quer England.  In  1558  the  Spanish  fleet  was  at  last  ready  to  sail. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  very  poor  man,  indeed,  for  this 
task,  was  chosen  leader.  Meanwhile,  in  England  preparations  were 

being  carried  on.  Lord  Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher 
had  been  made  leaders  of  the  British  fleet.  The  two  squadrons  left 
their  respective  harbors  at  the  same  time,  but  soon  a  storm  arose. 
The  English  one  was  forced  to  return  to  Plymouth,  which  it  did 
with  little  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officers  of  many  Span- 
ish ships  soon  discovered  that  their  vessels  were  very  unseaworthy, 
so  that  it  was  a  month  later  before  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  ships,  divided  into  ten  squadrons,  set  out.  The 
English  gunners  and  guns  were  far  superior  to  their  opponents,  and 
the  invaders  were  also  handicapped  by  small  knowledge  of  the 
waters  in  which  they  were  to  fight. 

After  the  Spanish  fleet  had  come  in  sight  of  Plymouth,  the 
English  began  to  come  out  of  the  harbor,  but  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty because  of  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was  blowing. 
Although  the  Spaniards  had  a  chance  to  catch  the  English  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  their  leader  did  not  make  use  of  it.  As  the  Armada 
came  up  the  channel  in  a  half-moon  formation,  the  defenders  at- 
tacked their  flanks,  turning  them  in  and  causing  great  confusion. 
The  next  day,  July  23,  nothing  of  importance  happened.  On  the 
24th  the  Armada  trapped  the  English,  but  at  the  last  minute  the 
wind  changed,  and  the  British  fleet  escaped. 

In  the  meantime  the  Dutch  had  blockaded  the  Duke  of  Parma 
and  his  army  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Spaniards  or  invade  England  as  had  been  planned.  On 
the  28th  the  English  sent  fireboats  into  the  midst  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  so  terrified  by  these  that  panic  broke  out  and  their  fleet 
was  scattered.  The  next  morning  the  English  fell  upon  several 
boats  which  were  off  by  themselves,  and  a  fierce  fight  followed. 

This,  the  Battle  of  Gravelines,  was  the  decisive  encounter.  The 
Spanish  were  demoralized  by  it,  and  the  English  began  to  run  short 
of  powder.  Although  the  defenders  chased  their  enemy  up  the 
channel,  they  did  not  bring  on  a  battle.  At  the  Firth  of  Forth 
they  stopped  because  the  food  was  gone,  and  disease  was  spreading 
rapidly.  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  continued  on,  determined  to  go 
around  the  British  Isles.  Their  ships  were  so  poorly  manned  and 
so  unseaworthy,  however,  that  thev  could  do  little  more  than  drift 
with  the  wind.  On  the  western  side  of  Scotland  they  encountered 
severe  storms.  Many  ships  were  wrecked,  and  the  survivors  of 
these  wrecks  were  killed  in  cold  blood.    Before  they  could  reach 
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Spain,  scurvy  broke  out.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  ships  and 
one-quarter  of  the  men  therefore  arrived  home  safely. 

It  was  not  the  English  fleet,  but  the  weather  that  caused  most 
of  the  terrible  losses,  for,  had  there  not  been  such  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  storms,  most  of  the  fleet  would  have  reached  Spain.  Great 
Josses  from  starvation  were  commonplace  in  all  naval  ventures  of  the 
day,  successful  or  not.  But  they  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  bad 
in  this  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  disastrous  weather  which  made 
it  impossible  to  restock  with  provisions  for  so  long  a  time. 

To  the  Wild  Horse 

Honorable  mention  in  the  Senior  Class 
By  Charles  C.  Harris,  P.  A.  '36 

Bear  witness,  O  scarred  battlefields  by  rugged  hills  watched 
Where  ghostly  hooves  have  torn  the  turf  o'er  which  many  men 
have  marched. 

For 

King  of  horses  —  hark!  he  does  come, 
Hooves  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  dark  sandy  loam, 
White-coated,  white-maned,  a  ghost  of  the  past, 
Free  on  the  plains,  wild  at  last. 

Urged  onward,  ever  onward  by  the  fleeting  silver  call, 
That  which  heartened  Caesar's  legions  as  they  marched  to  conquer 
Gaul, 

Could  such  a  horse  e'er  falter,  e'er  stay  his  powered  stride, 
Which  conquerors  have  ridden  and  great  men  have  yet  to  ride? 

A  Change  I  Should  Like  to  See  at  Andover 

An  observation  and  a  suggestion 
By  Frederic  G.  Barnet,  P.  A.  '39 

IN  my  estimation  this  institution  is  as  near  to  being  perfect  as  any 
may  be.  My  only  criticism  rests  against  the  meals  at  the  Com- 
mons. The  food  is  good;  in  fact  I  think  no  body  of  students 
is  fed  food  of  such  high  quality.  Also  it  is  reasonably  well  cooked. 
Thus,  the  only  complaint  is  against  the  manner  of  serving.  If 
there  is  any  person  who  does  not  believe  that  there  is  disorder  at 
meal  time  let  him  go  to  any  of  the  dining  rooms  for  a  meal.  He 
will  observe  fights  over  bread,  butter,  or  anything  there  is  on  the 
table  to  grab  for. 

Most  of  the  blame  falls,  not  on  the  waiters,  but  on  the  students 
themselves.  Indeed  this  is  to  be  expected  when  the  mental  attitude 
is:  Can  I  get  through  faster  and  eat  more  than  anyone  else?  A 
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much  more  desirable  attitude  would  be:  Take  your  time,  you  are 
not  in  such  a  great  hurry.  You  get  served  just  as  well  if  you  wait 
an  extra  minute. 

If  the  slowing  up  of  the  tempo  of  the  student  body  at  meal 
time  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  a  contribution  to  the  peace 
of  mind  of  nearly  everyone. 


By  Henry  M.  Hughes,  P.  A.  '36 

(one  of  them) 

We  are  the  gray;  short  days  ago 

We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

And  now  to  Brothers  Field  we're  flung 

Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 

Theirs  is  the  fame,  and  ours  the  price, 

The  noble  gift  of  sacrifice; 

No  gilded  words  shall  ever  laud 

The  efforts  of  the  gray  shirt  squad; 

For  us  no  silver  trumpets  play, 

No  banners  float  above  to  say 

"Your  suffering  is  not  in  vain!" 

Ah  no!  our  lot  is  but  too  plain: 

Ours  is  the  dirt,  the  mud,  the  mire, 

Where  men  sweat  blood,  and  muscles  tire; 

And  never  word  of  praise  is  said, 

But  only  "Drive,  and  drive  ahead!" 

Theirs  is  in  truth  the  Union  Blue, 

And  ours  the  Rebel  Gray; 
A  hopeless  cause  that  we  pursue, 

And  theirs  the  victor's  way: 
No  words  can  better  show  to  you 

The  thought  I  would  convey, 
Than,  "Under  the  laurel  the  Blue, 

Under  the  Blue — the  Gray!" 
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Escape 

By  Charles  C.  Harris,  P.  A.  '36 

Smash  smash  smash  

A  shattering  monotone 

Clank  clank  clank  

Those  binding  chains 
And  again 

Smash  smash  smash  

Blows  blows  blows  

Deadly  blows 

Blood  and  filth  everywhere 

No  no,  that  was  revenge 

Here — nothing  but  filth 
Filth  and  stench 

Clank  clank  clank  

A  deadman's  heart-beat 

No  no,  that  was  revenge 

Here — the  rustle  of  steel 

Broad  backs  gleaming 
Sodden  sweat 
Darkies  toiling 
Slaves?  No,  not  slaves 
A  bitter  word 
Convicts 

A  throbbing  in  the  ears 

The  throb  of  falling  hammers 

No  no,  not  hammers 

Drums  of  the  bush 

Or  maybe  the  throbbing  blood 

Of  dim  Congo  ancestors 

A  maddening  voice  shrieking 
Kill,  kill,  kill 
The  white  man's  tyranny 
Breeds  rebellion 

The  monotone  changes 
Freedom,  freedom,  freedom 
A  guard's  back  turned 
A  chance  for  freedom  now 
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The  steel  widens 
Pain  swallowed 
In  depths  of  ecstasy 
And  the  voice  repeats 
Freedom,  freedom,  freedom 

Loosed! 

Opportunity  knocks 
At  liberty's  door 

The  monotone  rises 

Run,  run,  run 

Away  from  the  camp 

Away  from  the  blood 

Away  from  the  stench  and  filth 

Distant  shouts 
Pursuit  at  hand 
A  baying  of  dogs 
Bloodhounds 

God,  not  that! 
Closer,  closer,  ever  closer 
Muscles  cramped 
With  long  disuse 
Work  feet,  for  liberty 

Crack,  crack 

A  burst  of  fire 

A  bullet  in  the  heart 

The  monotone  mocks  now 
Revenge — all  for  revenge 
And  liberty 

Darkness  closing  in 
A  clamoring  of  men 

Smash  smash  smash  

Blows  for  a  deadman 

Clank      clank  clank  

His  rusty  heart  beating 
God,  what  a  pain 
Oblivion. 
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Travindari 

By  P.  A.  '35 

RUNJEET  SINGH,  the  nabob  of  Travindari  leaned  back 
comfortably  in  his  heavily  cushioned  divan.  Everywhere 
were  signs  of  great  luxury  and  ostentation  which  so  well  be- 
fitted the  ruler  of  a  state  which  was  so  old,  so  prosperous,  and  so 
respected.  Runjeet  Singh  contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  en- 
viable condition  of  his  kingdom.  Travindari  excelled  most  of  its 
neighbors  in  the  arts  of  wax,  and  its  scholars  were  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  land.  In  fact  there  was  only  one  thing  that  troubled 
the  nabob.  This  source  of  initiation  was  the  rigid  system  of  caste 
which  prevailed  in  the  country.  Democracy  was  unheard  of.  There 
were  five  major  castes,  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  and  change 
from  one  caste  to  another,  although  perfectly  possible,  was  some- 
what difficult.  "But  of  course  such  a  system,"  thought  Runjeet 
Singh,  "has  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  places  more  emphasis  on 
intrinsic  worth  than  superficial  appearances,  and  insofar  as  it  de- 
velops individuality  and  tends  to  crush  thoughtless  conformity." 
This  system  had  existed  for  so  long,  and  had  become  so  imbreed  in 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  people,  that  a  change  would  be  difficult. 

A  large  percentage  of  his  subjects  belonged  to  certain  mystic 
orders.  A  few  of  these  orders  had  lost  much  of  their  original  sig- 
nificance and  were  used  chiefly  as  meeting-houses.  Some  even  had 
a  distinctly  warlike  tendency.  Some  people  spent  a  little  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  and  become  members ; 
others  were  apparently  indifferent,  or  even  criticized  these  orders 
as  anti-social.  But  when  these  latter  were  invited  to  join,  they 
occasionally  assented  without  too  great  reluctance. 

The  Brahmins,  the  ruling  caste,  composed  a  small  but  very 
select  group.  Here  were  to  be  found  the  diplomats,  the  generals, 
and  all  the  minor  potentates.  A  few  of  these  were  members  of  the 
mystic  orders,  and  this  membership  sometimes  gave  them  valuable 
training  which  qualified  them  for  positions  of  trust.  This  group 
was  always  made  up  of  men  of  the  very  highest  capabilities,  chosen 
with  little  reference  to  personal  popularity. 

The  second  caste,  a  very  large  one,  was  made  up  of  individu- 
als whose  chief  qualifications  were  membership  in  a  mystic  order 
and  a  pleasing  personality.  They  cared  little  for  fancy  dress,  and 
attached  little  importance  to  the  fact  they  were  members  of  a 
mystic  order. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  self-styled  intellectuals. 
They  were  the  scholars  of  Travindari,  and  again  made  up  a  small 
but  choice  group.    They  produced  the  nation's  literature.  They 
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were  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  nation's  contests.  They 
were  the  epitome  of  true  humility. 

The  fourth  class  was  made  up  of  the  slaves  and  freemen  whose 
rank  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  slaves.  In  this  class  nearly 
half  the  population  fell.  The  race  now  in  control  had  invaded  the 
region,  and  now  kept  the  aborigines  in  a  state  of  subjugation. 
Many  of  these  slaves  were  poeple  of  real  calibre  but  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything.  People  did  not 
like  or  dislike  these  creatures;  they  merely  ignored  them. 

The  fifth  class  made  up  the  untouchables  and  the  lepers.  These 
were  people  with  whom  those  really  outstanding  did  not  associate 
lest  their  social  standing  be  smirched.  These  untouchables  had 
peculiar  and  slightly  eccentric  manners.  Because  of  these  grave 
faults,  some  of  their  members  were  continually  persecuted.  For- 
tunately, this  class  made  up  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total. 
They  usually  died  off  before  reaching  old  age. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  caste  system  of  Travindari.  Runjeet 
Singh  realized  that  it  was  inevitable  and  perhaps  even  for  the  best, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  it.  His  son,  upon  whom  he  lavished  every 
attention,  he  resolved  to  free  from  this  noxious  system.  "For  four 
years  at  least,"  thought  he,  "I'll  immunize  him  from  this  insidious 
germ.  I'll  show  him  how  a  true  democracy  can  be  worked.  I'll 
send  him  to  an  old  New  England  school." 

God's  Hills 

Anonymous 

I  look  back  on  the  hills  of  the  past; 
I  see  there  wondrous  joys; 
I  stop 

And  vainly  seek  to  climb  them 
And  vainly  seek  to  climb  them 
But  they  are  so  steep — so  steep. 

I  look  back  on  the  hills  of  the  past; 
I  see  there  untold  sorrows; 
I  stop 

And  vainly  seek  to  keep  from  falling 
But  they  are  so  steep — so  steep. 

I  look  to  the  hills  of  the  future; 
I  see  there  the  hills  of  the  past; 
O,  God 

Give  me  strength  to  climb  them 
But  they  are  so  steep — so  steep. 
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NEW  YOR': 

Christmas  Gifts  from  Brooks 

A  Christmas  booklet  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing a  great  variety  of  gifts  from 
Brooks  Brothers  is  just  being  issued. 
Write  to  our  New  York  store,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy...  to- 
gether with  a  convenient  check  list  of 
several  hundred  articles  grouped  in  price 
classifications  from  "More  than  $50"  to 
"Less  than  $5."  You  will  find  them  help- 
ful in  se'ecting  Christmas  gifts  for  men 
and  boys... and,  needless  to  say,  you  will 
find  every  article,  whether  its  price  is 
large  or  small,  of  that  Quality  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Brooks  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK:   ONE  WALL  STREET 

BOSTON:  newbury  cor.  Berkeley  street 


Z  Lrooks  Brother! 


Smith  &  Coutts  Co. 


PRINTERS 


4  Park  Street  Andover,  Mass. 


Compliments 
of  a 

FRIEND 


WALTER  E.  BILLINGS 

36  Main  Street,  Andover 

For  Quality....    For  Price.... 
For  Selection...    For  Service... 


Ideal  Christmas  Gifts 
Ladies:  Gentlemen: 
Toilet  Sets     Travel  Sets 
Manicure  Sets  Watch  Accessories 
Evening  Bags    Tie  and  Collar  Holders 
Mesh  Collars    Smokers'  Aids 

WATCHES      RINGS  SILVERWARE 
CLOCKS  DIAMONDS 


Remember  us  for  your  School  jewelry 


Hill  Barber  Shop 

at 

The  Phillips  Inn 


Hours:  8  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 


Sam  DeLucca 

Telephone  qo$ 


Compliments 
of  a 

SUBSCRIBER 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


The  Studio  for  Phillips 
Academy  for  many  years. 

Equipment  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  and  a  man  of  many 
years  experience  assures  you 
of  the  most  satisfaction. 

A  photograph  is  a  thoughtful 
gift  and  will  be  highly  prized 
in  later  years. 


Compliments 


of 


LEON  DAVIDSON 


Compliments 
of 

W.  R.  HILL 


Hardware 


31  Main  Street,  Andover 


CLOTHES 


For  UNDER-GRADS 


Kennedy's  Under-Grad  Shop  is 
designed  to  serve  and  satisfy  young 
men  who  want  and  demand  the 
correct  new  fashions  without  pay- 
ing any  premiums  to  secure  them. 

It  is  on  this  basis  we  respectfully  solicit  your 
patronage  at 

KENNEDY'S  UNDER-GRAD  SHOP 

4th  Floor 

Summer  and  Hawley  Streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Give  Books  this  Christmas — 


Amherst,  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  $5.00 

To  Him  That  Overcometh,  by  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns  1.50 

The  House  of  the  Four  Winds,  by  John  Buchan  2.50 

Our  Times  -  The  Twenties,  by  Mark  Sullivan  3. 75 

Fifty  Years  a  Surgeon,  by  Robert  T.  Morris,  M.  D.  3.50 

Personal  History,  by  Vincent  Sheean  3.00 

Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  5.00 

The  Golden  Cord,  by  Warwick  Deeping  2.00 

Lucy  Gay  heart,  by  Willa  Cather  2.00 

And  Gladly  Teach,  by  Bliss  Perry  3.50 

Vein  of  Iron,  by  Ellen  Qlasgow  2.50 


We  will  be  glad  to  order  for  you  any  book 
which  we  may  not  have  in  stock. 

THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

Main  Street  corner  Chestnut 
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De  Pinna 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  51  nd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Correct  Outfits 
For  Youn^  Men 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Portraits  Groups  Enlargements 

Why  not  make  this  studio  your  photographic  headquarters 
while  at  school  in  Andover?  We  can  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
camera,  finish  your  snapshots,  make  frames  for  your  favorite  pic- 
tures or  take  a  fine  portrait  of  yourself. 

Our  modern  equipment  enables  us  to  give  the  highest  quality 
work  and  prompt  service  at  moderate  prices.  Note  our  convenient 
location. 

Andover  Art  Studio 

F.  COOKSON,  Prop.  123  MAIN  STREET 


Chesterfield 
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CROSS  GOAL  CO. 


COAL  -  COKE  -  OIL 


1  Main  Street  Telephone  219 


Compliments  of 

Irvington  Varnish  and 
Insulator  Company 

IRVINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


Long  Lake  Lodge 

North  Bridgton,  Maine 


A  Summer  Tutoring  Camp 


That  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  hoys: 

1.  Who  need  special  work  for  admission  to 
Andover  or  to  college. 

2.  Who  need  Summer  study  to  prepare  for 
make-up  examinations  in  September. 

3.  Who  will  have  too  heavy  a  schedule  next 
year  without  Summer  work. 

4*    Who  desire  to  save  a  year  in  their  prep' 
aration  for  college. 

For  full  information  see 
Mr.  Hinman,  Mr.  G.  H.  Eaton,  Mr.  Peck 
or  Mr.  DiClementi. 
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Trivia 

By  Philip  Lyford,  P.  A.  '37 

The  ocean  washes  up  strange  things — 
Bottles,  green  glass,  seaweed  strings. 
And  on  the  sand  there  may  turn  up 
Some  fish-bones  or  a  broken  cup. 
In  heaps  of  pebbles  smooth  and  wet 
May  often  be  a  fishing  net. 
Perhaps  in  pools  amongst  the  rocks 
Are  oyster  shells  and  rusty  locks. 
There  might  in  smelly  moss  be  found 
The  planks  of  ships  that  run  aground. 
A  splitting  oar,  a  cork,  old  springs — 
The  ocean  washes  up  strange  things. 

A  Great  Name 

By  Cyril  C.  Nute,  P.  A.  '38 

ARTHUR'S  one  ambition  was  to  receive  fame  among  men. 
From  the  days  of  his  earliest  boyhood  he  worked  only  for 
the  immortality  of  his  name.  He  knew  that  his  was  not  an 
altogether  unselfish  desire,  nor  that  it  could  possibly  attain  perfect 
fulfillment ;  for  the  memory  of  even  the  greatest  man  must  soon 
fade  away  into  the  obscurity  of  history.  Arthur  did  not  know  why 
he  had  such  an  ambition  or  what  good  it  was,  but  it  welled  up  within 
him  just  the  same.  How  little  did  he  stop  to  realize  that  this  long- 
ing of  his  heart  would  come  to  nought  according  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  mind! 

As  a  youth  he  labored  only  to  achieve  his  tremendous  ambition. 
He  wished  to  excel  among  his  companions  merely  for  experience 
and  practice  of  use  in  later  life.  He  received  some  distinction  and 
was  certain  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  glory. 

When  he  reached  manhood,  he  entered  upon  the  career  in 
which  he  felt  he  could  obtain  the  greatest  prominence,  and  again, 
by  sacrificing  himself  utterly  to  his  task,  he  gained  success,  climbing 
rapidly  to  great  heights.  Upon  attaining  these,  though  he  had  long 
since  been  well-known,  he  became  the  center  of  the  world.  Few 
men  had  ever  equaled  his  achievements.  Surely  his  name  would 
live  forever! 

What  a  foolish  thought!  What  a  childish  idea!  For  the  gen- 
erations of  man  are  beyond  all  measure,  and  their  works  exceed 
conception.  Centuries  roll  by  and  blow  their  dust  upon  the  past. 
The  earthly  memory  of  Arthur  lies  hidden  from  human  knowledge, 
and  not  even  God  cares  for  his  name,  but  still  He  loves  the  man. 
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A  Corner  Of  Flanders  Field 

A  short  story 
By  Charles  C.  Harris,  P.  A.  '36 

TAP.. ..tap. ...tap.  I  heard  it  coming  from  a  long  distance.  I 
walked  along  a  little  faster,  with  back  straight,  eyes  to  the 
front,  and  a  guilty  feeling  within  me.  But  still  I  heard  it, 
relentless,  pursuing — tap. ...tap. ...tap.  No,  I  did  not  turn  around, 
and  as  I  walked  I  heard  it  growing  fainter,  but  still  clear.  The 
tone  of  its  monotonous  rhythm  gradually  changed  as  though  a  great 
wave  was  rolling  in  to  slowly  immerse  everything  on  the  strand  of 
my  brain,  and  I  experienced  a  feeling,  which  was  upsetting  to  say  the 
least,  that  it  had  become  searching — searching  for  I  knew  not  what. 
Suddenly  it  stopped  short  altogether,  and,  seized  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  I  cast  one  hurried,  fugitive  glance  over  my  shoulder;  then 
I  turned  and  nonchalantly  retraced  my  steps. 

He  was  a  tall,  slim  man,  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  youth  ap- 
parently, and  I  should  never  have  realized  that  it  had  been  he  who 
had  disturbed  me  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cane  clasped  in  his 
hand.  While  he  was  standing  there  talking  to  another  man,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  eyes,  staring  into  space.  There  was  some- 
thing uncanny  about  them,  something  which  so  fascinated  me  that, 
try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  tear  my  gaze  away  from  them  for  a  full 
minute.  He  must  have  felt  my  regard;  for  he  smiled  rather  bit- 
terly, I  thought,  and  then  I  realized  what  was  so  uncanny  about  his 
eyes.  They  were  absolutely  expressionless,  and  not  the  slightest 
betrayal  of  emotion  emanated  from  them.  They  had  a  flat  look 
about  them,  as  though  they  had  seen  all  and  not  been  impressed; 
they  were  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man.  Dressed  in  a  brown  regulation 
service  uniform,  he  must  have  been  a  stirring  sight  on  parade.  But 
there  had  been  no  parades  for  him,  only  slimy  mud,  stench,  and 
filth  and  blood.  On  each  side  of  his  tunic  collar  gleamed  a  single 
silver  bar.  So  he  had  been  a  lieutenant.  I  wondered  what  his 
story  was. 

Yes,  it  was  shortly  after  the  war.  The  troop  ships  and  the 
hospital  ships  were  still  bringing  them  back  home — some  of  them. 
The  American  Expeditionary  Force.  Ha!  Expedition  into  Hell. 
Ten  million  gone — murdered,  mangled,  blown  to  bits,  scorched  in 
white  hot  flame,  and  thousands  left  like  this  one,  wandering  New 
York  with  a  cane.  A  cane!  Poor  return  for  such  a  sacrifice,  but 
the  others  had  gotten  a  strip  of  canvas  or,  if  they  were  lucky,  a 
box  of  pine  boards. 
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While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind,  he 
turned  and  was  led  down  the  street  by  his  companion.  I  increased 
my  pace  a  little,  and  finally  got  within  hearing  distance.  He  was 
telling  his  companion  how  it  happened.  "Yes,  it  was  terrible  with 
the  mud  and  the  rats  and  everything,"  he  said.  "But  it  was  worse 
thinking  of  the  next  day,  and,  when  that  was  finished,  of  the  day 
after  it.  Every  roll-call  revealed  somebody  missing — buddies,  the 
fellow  next  to  you,  who  had  shared  his  rations  when  yours  were 
rotten.  Not  the  highest  type  of  intellectual,  but  they  were  men — 
my  men.  I  had  only  been  there  a  week,  and  every  day  I  got  more 
scared — not  of  Fritz  and  his  carriers  of  death,  of  his  liquid  fire,  or 
his  barbed  wire.  No,  it  was  deeper  than  that.  I  guess  1  was  afraid 
I'd  funk.  You  see,  I  knew  my  turn  was  coming.  It  wasn't  that. 
It  was  wondering  when  and  how.  Oh!  how  I  hated  those  brass 
hats.  What  did  they  know  of  war  sitting  in  their  headquarters  with 
filing  racks  and  smart  orderlies.  They  hurled  man  after  man  into 
that  gaping  maw,  man  after  man  who  never  came  back.  I  was  go- 
ing, and  there  would  be  others  after  me.  Oh  God,  I  tell  you  it 
was  Hell."  Here  a  factory  whistle  blew,  and  he  clutched  his  com- 
panion's arm.  "Hear  them  all  the  time.  Just  like  a  gas  alarm," 
and  he  coughed  at  the  thought.  "We  had  held  our  sector  for  a 
week  when  the  advance  came.  Zero  hour  at  five  o'clock.  I  didn't 
sleep  all  night,  but  instead  wrote  to  my  sister,  who  was  to  arrive  in 
Paris  a  few  days  later  with  the  Red  Cross.  A  U-boat  sunk  her 
ship  off  Land's  End." 

"When  the  time  came,  we  stormed  over  the  top  and  through 
the  gaps  our  wire  cutters  had  made.  They  turned  machine  guns 
on  us,  but  some  got  through.  Then  we  rushed  them,  but  they  had 
gone,  and  we  were  left  in  the  field.  Just  as  I  heard  it  coming,  I 
realized  what  a  trap  we  had  fallen  into.  It  moaned,  and  as  it  ap- 
proached I  yelled  for  them  to  take  cover.  In  the  distance  a  long 
plume  of  smoke  grew  from  a  dot,  came  nearer,  and  with  an  eerie 
cry  hurled  itself  into  the  ground  to  explode.  1  had  fallen  flat  on 
my  face,  but  one  tiny  splinter  found  a  nerve  center.  They  had  to 
drag  me  into  the  hole  by  my  feet  and  quiet  me  when  I  realized  that 
it  wasn't  the  light  that  had  blinded  me  for  a  passing  moment,  but 
a  piece  of  steel  for  all  time." 

The  pair  had  reached  an  intersection,  and  turning  slowly  made 
their  way  across.  I  had  scarcely  gained  the  opposite  curb  when  I 
saw  the  man  given  a  coin  by  the  young  officer.  For  one  terrible 
second  the  man  hesitated,  and  then,  drawing  his  heels  together  with 
an  audible  click  of  army  boots,  he  saluted  and  half  whispered, 
"Thank  you,  sir"  with  tears  in  his  voice.  The  young  lieutenant,  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  expression  on  his  erst-while  companion's  face, 
went  off  down  the  street  tapping.. ..tapping.. ..tapping,  but  his  com- 
panion stood  on  the  curbstone  and  wept.    That  man  was  a  general. 
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Winter 

By  Levi  P.  Smith,  P.  A.  '36 
Winter  

raging  like  a  swelling  sea, 
irresistibly  surges  on, 
recedes,  and  rushes  on  again. 

Its  breaking  waves  

smooth  the  sands,  soothe  the  sands, 
carry  off  debris  from  the  shores, 
leaving  a  film  of  foam — 

The  snow  

sparkling,  live,  and  clean, 
but  evanescent  j  scarce  formed, 
it  fades,  dirty  and  dead — 
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Winter 

A  pen  and  ink  drawing  by  Henry  M.  Leiper,  P.  A.  '37 
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Deserted 

A  word  -picture 
By  Walter  H.  Dunlap,  P.  A.  '38 

SET  in  from  the  road  at  the  end  of  an  old  lane  thickly  grown 
with  tall  wiry  witch-grass  and  long  slender  milk-weed  plants, 
stands  an  ancient  mill.  To  an  observer  from  a  distance  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify,  because  of  the  thick  growth  of  vege- 
tation covering  it.  The  old  doorway  is  hidden  from  view  by  ram- 
bling rose  bushes.  Over  the  moss-bordered  walls  a  shiny  green  ivy 
creeps  toward  the  ridge-pole.  The  little  saplings  which  once  fur- 
nished the  farmers'  horses  with  tender  juicy  morsels  now  cast  a 
dark  shadow  on  the  rotting  roof. 

The  old  water-wheel  has  been  removed,  and  all  that  remains 
is  a  battered  wooden  trough.  Beneath  this  the  once  flowing  stream 
is  a  small  brooklet  trickling  down  over  the  rocks  into  the  country 
below. 


Hands 

Their  -peculiar  fascination 
By  William  A.  Coffin,  P.  A.  '36 

THE  hands  are  the  most  fascinating  things  about  a  baby.  His 
little  face  may  cause  us  to  smile ;  but  his  small,  perfect  hands, 
with  their  insignificant,  clinging  grip,  seem  almost  uncanny. 
These  same  hands,  as  they  develop,  become  the  living  agents  of  the 
brain.  The  other  faculties  remain  in  a  state  of  passive  obedience 
while  the  hands  become  servants  and  skilled  laborers.  They  are 
constantly  investigating  strange  things,  and  the  results  of  these 
investigations  are  translated  by  the  mind  into  experience.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  youngster  sticks  his  finger  into  an  electric-light  plug, 
he  receives  a  shock,  and  this  experience  prevents  him  from  trying 
the  experiment  again. 

When  fully  developed,  the  hands  work  in  some  form  of  oc- 
cupation, worthwhile  or  worthless.  Then,  when  life's  course  has 
been  run,  they  again  assume  that  uncanny  appearance  they  had  at 
the  time  of  birth.  Again  the  face  sinks  into  the  background  soon 
to  die,  but  it  seems  that  the  hands,  symbols  of  the  life  that  has 
passed,  will  live  forever. 
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Treasure 

A  prose  fantasy 

Anonymous,  P.  A.  '36 
First  prize -winning  composition 

IT  was  the  last  picnic  of  summer.  We  had  tired  ourselves  out 
chasing  the  waves  back  into  the  sea,  and,  up  on  the  dunes,  dig- 
ging ourselves  far  down  out  of  sight  into  the  moist  quiet  of 
the  sand.  We  had  collected  quantities  of  curious  shells,  flecked 
with  silver  and  gold,  stained  deep  red  and  dyed  with  the  blue  of 
the  sea,  some  light  pink  and  semi-transparent,  some  twisted  and 
gnarled  and  furrowed  by  the  ocean.  Now  it  was  time  for  mess. 
We  lay  grouped  about  the  lunch-basket  washing  the  thick  sand- 
wiches down  with  lukewarm  milk  and  digging  our  bare  toes  lazily 
into  the  hot  sand.  It  was  late  August.  The  sky  was  blue,  but  the 
wide  arc  of  sea  was  bluer,  with  every  now  and  then  a  speck  of  silver 
where  the  sun  danced  on  the  waves  out  beyond  the  white  surf.  The 
sand  was  golden-warm  and  very  pleasant  on  bare  feet.  Mr.  Plimp- 
ton was  spinning  us  a  yarn.  He  was  a  tall  man  but  not  big.  He 
usually  wore  white  baggy  knickers  and  a  flat  white  cap  with  a  visor. 
He  had  somehow  the  look  of  a  retired  minister  about  him.  He 
wore  glasses,  too,  which  were  perched  on  his  nose  and  always 
seemed  about  to  fall  off.  None  of  us  could  see  why  they  didn't. 
He  was  Miss  Plimpton's  Uncle,  but  he  came  because  he  liked  us — 
you  could  see  that.  "It  was  on  just  such  a  day  as  this,"  he  was  say- 
ing, "that  Captain  Kidd  sailed  up  from  the  Caribbean...." 

Stately  Spanish  galleon  gilded  and  burnished,  heaped  to  the 
decks  with  shining  gold.  Proud  Spanish  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
satin.  Dark  frigate,  war-rigged,  showing  her  iron  teeth,  flying  the 
Black  Flag.  Cannons  and  musket,  cutless  and  rapier.  Burning 
and  sinking,  plunder  and  bloodshed  and  murder — under  the  bright 
sun  on  the  blue  Caribbean.  And  so  Captain  Kidd  sailed  up  from 
the  Spanish  Main.  "And  here  Kidd  buried  his  treasure  far  up  into 
the  northlandj  paced  it  and  buried  it  and  shot  his  comrades,  while 
the  dark  frigate  lay  off  the  sandy  beach  in  the  strange  cold  waters. 
And  then  he  went  away  again  and  left  his  buried  treasure,  with 
only  a  bit  of  wreckage  there  to  mark  it.  And  it's  buried  here  on 
this  shore  somewhere  with  a  bit  of  green  planking;  to  mark  it,  a  bit 
of  the  shore-boat's  gunwale,  which  Kidd  rowed  back  alone." 

I  heard  Jim  yell  and  turned  to  see  him  with  a  thin  green  lath, 
old  and  crumbling  in  his  hands.  "I  found  it  here,  right  here!"  and 
he  pointed,  trembling.  Shining  gold  and  pearls,  all  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies!  "Dig,"  said  Mr.  Plimpton,  and  he  was  excited;  you 
could  see  that.    And  we  dug  with  our  short  trench  shovels — five 
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feet,  and  we  threw  the  sand  up  above  our  heads.  "It's  deeper," 
said  Mr.  Plimpton,  "Kidd  always  buried  them  deep."  And  then 
we  struck  iron  on  wood  with  a  hollow  sound.  Dropping  our 
shovels,  we  scraped  the  sand  away  with  eager  hands.  I  was  so  ex- 
cited I  could  hardly  lift  the  casket.  It  was  small  and  iron  bound, 
and  heavy,  very  heavy.  We  stove  in  the  lock  with  a  shovel  and 
opened  the  heavy  curved  lid.  The  interior,  lined  with  satin,  threw 
back  the  glow  within.  We  lifted  the  chest  out  into  the  sunshine. 
Pearls  and  amethysts  and  shining  gold.  Blood  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  sparkling  diamonds,  heavy  gold  watches,  a  silver-mounted 
pistol  with  a  mother-of-pearl  handle.  Bracelets  of  coral  and  ear- 
rings of  jade.  Cloth  of  gold,  blue  silk  with  the  sheen  of  white 
fleur  de  Us.  Doubloons  and  moidores  and  pieces  of  eight. ..All 
for  us!  We  drove  up  from  the  sea  as  the  sun  set  on  the  last  picnic 
of  summer. 

I  still  have  the  silver-mounted  pistol  with  the  mother-of-pearl 
handle.  A  cynic  would  say  that  it  was  a  bit  of  lead  pipe  nailed  into 
a  wooden  stock,  but  Mr.  Plimpton  wasn't  a  cynic,  and  we  were  very 
young,  only  about  six. 


An  Unusual  View  of  the  Steeple 
of  the  Academy  Chapel 
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On  Slang 

Words  on  a  familiar  subject 
By  David  M.  Weil,  P.  A.  '36 

SLANG  has  no  country ;  it  owns  the  world  .      It  may  be  any- 
thing," commented  Ralcy  Bell.    We  may  search  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  globe,  and  still  we  could  not  find  a  country, 
nation  or  tribe  that  lacks  its  own  peculiar  jargon  or  colloquialism. 
Is  it  a  corruption  of  a  language,  or  is  it  the  basis  for  a  new  one? 
We  cannot  tell;  perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Comparatively  modern  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  is  literally  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.  It  was  started  originally  by  tribes  of  gypsies 
on  the  continent,  it  is  believed,  some  time  in  the  early  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  development  was  rapid,  as  organizations  broadened  to  the 
Sixty  Orders  of  Prime  Coves.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was  limited 
to  thieves  and  marauders  in  their  work.  As  a  means  of  protection, 
a  cant  dictionary  was  published  to  make  respectable  citizens  wary 
of  the  menace  of  these  Good  Fellows,  as  they  were  self-termed. 
This  accomplished  but  one  end.  The  lingo  was  hastily  adopted  by 
reputable  persons  and  given  a  decided  impetus.  Sports,  particularly 
prize  fighting,  bore  the  brunt  of  this  new  institution  with  such  ex- 
pressions as:  knob,  mugg,  one-two,  glims,  slats,  in  the  fink,  upper- 
cut,  and  so  on.  Thence  to  America — where  newly  coined  phrases 
and  words  were  found  to  date  back  many  hundreds  of  years;  for 
example: 

Gyp,  the  oldest,  was  discovered  to  be  as  old  as  four  hundred 
years. 

Lousey  was  used  by  Crowne  in  1690  in  English  Friar. 
Racket,  printed  in  1785  in  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue. 

Beat  it  was  discovered  in  an  old  manuscript,  printed  in  1691; 
thus — "They  all  beated  it  on  the  hoof  to  London." 

Guy  was  found  in  Barham's  Ingoldsby  Legends  from  the  year 
1 806,  with  others,  including  Two  Bits  and  Frisk.  To  the  eighteenth 
century  can  be  traced  some  of  our  every  day  favorites:  hick,  kid, 
grub,  booze,  up  to  snuff,  brat,  and  a  long  list  of  others.  After  an- 
other hundred  years,  about  1825,  the  Tom  and  Jerry  Dictionary  sup- 
plied duds,  hoof  it,  nix,  pinch,  squeal,  mum,  hush  money,  togs', 
hedge,  and  spree. 

This  odd  but  nevertheless  colorful  speech  forced  its  boisterous 
way  into  our  language,  sometimes  momentarily,  but  in  many  cases 
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permanently,  to  the  distress  of  many  English  scholars  who  were 
true  sticklers  for  nothing  but  the  pure.  In  many  cases  they  fought 
it  down,  but  too  often  ran  up  against  the  higher  rhetoricians,  Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer,  and  others,  who  contributed  cut  it  out,  go  sit  down, 
sink  or  swim,  and  good  night]  There  was  no  combatting  these 
authorities,  and  soon  the  language  was  flooded  with  all  conceivable 
corruptions  and  adaptations.  Such  words  as  graft  and  photo  caused 
great  disturbance  to  exponents  of  correct  usage. 

While  at  first  our  slang  was  brought  over  almost  entirely  from 
the  Continent,  Americans  soon  began  to  adopt  this  novel  and  ex- 
pressive form  of  speech  and  originated  jazz,  stunt,  flivver,  speak- 
easy, hash-house,  and  others.  The  Gay  Nineties  later  produced  a 
string  of  snappy  comebacks  which  stormed  the  country:  Try  that  on 
your  piano,  Soys  your  old  man,  O  U  Kid,  Twenty-three  skiddoo,  the 
familiar  0  Yeah?  and  conversations  that  generally  ended  with  the 
overworked  Sez  you,  Sez  me  retorts.  Later,  while  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  war,  a  new  supply  sprang  from  the  foreign 
trenches.  Newspapers  broadcast  the  language  of  our  soldiers,  re- 
ferring to  Germans  as  Boche  and  Huns,  and  to  duds,  strafeing,  and 
spondulics  or  shekels.  As  time  goes  on,  each  year  has  its  own  har- 
vest of  slang  expressions  and  quaint  colloquialisms.  Some  are  re- 
tained, but  most  fade  into  the  oblivion  of  those  others  that  could 
not  hold  their  own  among  catchwords  and  phrases. 

The  sources  of  imagination  are,  of  course,  infinite.  Each  walk 
of  life  and  society  furnishes  its  own  peculiar  usage ;  adds  its  share 
to  the  national  dilemma.  From  the  newspaper  lingo  comes  sob- 
sister,  from  the  theater  belly-laugh  and  from  politics  muckraking 
and  boondoggling.  The  singular  argot  of  types  of  persons  repre- 
senting different  sections  are  curious — the  cowboy  who  eats  gravel 
after  being  thrown  by  a  sun  fisher;  the  vaudeville  actor  that  plays 
to  punks  in  hick  towns  who  turn  his  riot  into  an  oil-can;  the  hobo 
timber  (pencil  seller),  an  old-timer  who  sleeps  on  park  benches  un- 
der California  blankets  (newspapers). 

The  following  is  a  dialogue  overheard  at  one  of  our  modern 
quick-lunch  counters,  which  may  signify  the  height  (perhaps  the 
depth)  of  perfection  which  we  may  all  attain  within  the  course  of 
a  few  years  in  our  attempt  to  achieve  the  most  picturesque,  expres- 
sive, and  laconic  speech : 

"One  order  of  pea  soup/'  said  the  customer. 

"One  splash  of  split  peas,"  was  relayed  by  the  waiter  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Some  sinkers  and  a  cup  of  coffee  without  cream,"  murmurs 
the  man  at  the  end  of  the  counter. 
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"Two  submarines,  a  mug  of  muck — no  cow,"  translates  our  in- 
terpreter. 

"Ham  and  eggs,"  was  the  next  request. 
"Roast  two  on  a  slice  of  squeal,"  came  the  echo. 
"Will  you  hurry  those  raw  oysters?"  was  impatiently  de- 
manded. 

"Rush  twelve  alive  on  the  shell,"  yells  the  waiter  down  the 

tube. 

"An  order  of  eggs  on  toast,  and  a  rump  steak  rare,  please." 

"Some  biddies  on  a  raft,  a  slab  of  moo — let  him  chew  it,"  and 
the  kitchen  crew  worked  on  with  perfect  understanding. 

A  man  then  entered  as  I  was  about  to  leave.  "A  bowl  of  to- 
mato soup,  plate  of  beans,  bread  and  butter,  piece  of  apple  pie  and 
a  glass  of  water." 

The  clerk  hesitated,  and  I  stopped  in  my  tracks  to  see  what  he 
would  do  with  that  order.  In  a  second  he  had  decoded  it  and  bel- 
lowed to  the  kitchen,  "One  splash  of  red  noise,  platter  of  Saturday 
nights,  dough  well  done  with  cow  to  cover,  Eve  with  a  lid  on,  and 
a  chaser  of  Adam's  ale." 

I  turned  and  walked  out. 


A  View  in  the  Bird  Sanctuary 
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Three  Sonnets 

By  Louis  A.  Waters,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 
Stridor  And  Silence 

As  we  thank  God  for  silence,  after  noise 
Has  lashed  unmerciful  the  helpless  air 
And  stunned  our  ears  with  cacophonic  blare, 
Or  saxophones  and  kindred  harsh-tongued  toys 
Have  raped  our  patience  and  betrayed  our  poise, 
And  then  peace  comes  to  end  the  sound  and  glare, 
And,  thankful,  we  send  up  our  grateful  prayer 
And  eloquently  praise  the  silent  joys, 
So  is  it  when  the  fretful,  restless  years 
Have  forced  us  long  to  race  them  hecticly, 
And  left  us  weary,  sad,  bereft  of  breath, 
Beset  with  petty  lusts  and  hates  and  fears, 
And  then  we  long  for  peace,  and  tranquilly 
Look  forward  undisturbed  to  even  death. 


Verbum  Reincarnatum 

One  thing  you  taught  me  I  recall  anew: 

That  out  of  all  the  blind  futility 

Of  human  lives,  and  the  stupidity 

And  petty  strife  and  greed  from  which  so  few 

Are  clear,  there  yet  is  left  us  to  pursue 

Those  rare  approaches  to  eternity 

That  sometimes  grace  the  earth,  and  deify 

Our  race:  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  True. 

Now  in  my  searching  for  these  timeless  things 

For  all  that  was  most  near  to  the  ideal, 

I  ever  sought,  and  finding  was  my  goal; 

I  found  not  one  whose  recollection  brings 

Such  peace  and  joy  as  those  in  thee  made  real 

That  make  thee,  dear,  yet  dearer  to  my  soul. 
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The  Evanescence  Of  Beauty 

I  take  the  beautiful  for  my  demesne 
In  girl  or  sunset,  waterfall  or  glade, 
In  snowy  mountain  or  sweet  serenade, 
In  everything  celestial  or  terrene 
That's  truly  lovely:  all  that  lies  between 
The  zenith  and  the  nadir  and  was  made 
With  beauty,  whether  it  last  long,  or  fade 
At  once,  and  whether  troubled  or  serene, 
These  things  I  claim  as  mine,  and  love  full  well 
As  long  as  they  endure,  and  when  they  go 
I  mourn  their  going,  and,  regretful,  sigh 
To  see  them  slowly  leave,  and  yet  I  know 
They  would  not  hold  for  me  one  half  the  spell 
If  they  lived  on,  and  did  not  change  or  die. 


My  Roommate 

A  description 
Br  Jules  Gregory,  P.  A.  '38 

MY  roommate  is  the  most  ideal  fellow  to  live  with  that  I  have 
ever  met.    I  roomed  with  him  for  a  time  last  year  and  got 
to  know  and  like  him  very  well.    I  like  him  only  as  a 
roommate,  however,  and  am  glad  that  the  rest  of  my  friends  are 
not  the  same  as  he. 

First  of  all,  he  never  bothers  me  or  anyone  else,  while  studying. 
He  does  all  his  work  somewhere  else.  I  cannot  understand  why, 
because  we  have  a  very  nice  room.  He  never  "dicks" ;  I  don't 
know  what  his  marks  are,  but  they  must  be  very  good  as  a  result. 
He  will  not  borrow  anything  of  mine,  but  in  return  I  cannot  borrow 
anything  from  him.  And  another  thing  that  pleases  me  a  good 
deal — he  never  gets  up  before  I  do,  but  then  I  rise  fairly  early.  He 
goes  to  bed  later  than  I  do,  never  waking  me  when  he  comes  in.  I 
can  also  decorate  the  room  to  suit  my  own  taste.  He  will  have  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  it. 

But  there  are  a  few  things  which  I  do  not  like  about  him.  He 
will  never  talk  with  me  5  he  is  absolutely  silent  all  the  time  and  will 
neither  go  anywhere  with  me  nor  have  anything  to  do  with  my 
friends.    He  has  not  yet  ever  "chipped  in"  with  me  on  anything. 

Altogether,  though,  I  am  quite  content  with  him,  for  he  never 
opposes  anything  I  do.  But  sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  ever  have  a 
roommate  at  all.    Come  to  think  of  it — I  haven't. 
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Blind 

The  ordeal  before  the  dance 
By  Henry  C.  Williams,  P.  A.  '38 

AS  I  gaze  about  me  into  the  faces  of  my  companions,  strange 
incoherent  thoughts  run  through  my  mind.    There  is  Jens, 
good  old  Jens.    By  the  way,  is  my  tie  tied  as  it  should  be? 
After  working  half  an  hour,  I  should  have  it  right.    I  wonder  if 
I'm  as  small  as  I  feel?    I  hope  they  put  me  with  the  fellows  my 
own  size.    Why  doesn't  Yertz  wash  his  face  clean?    Gosh!  could 
my  face  be  dirty?    Yes,  Bill,  I'm  filled  up,  sorry  old  man.  Some 
one  is  calling  my  name.    I  am  hustled  into  line  right  behind  a  six- 
footer  who  makes  me  look  just  twice  as  short  as  I  really  am.  Such 
a  life!    We  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  w-a-i-t.    One  woman  can 
be  late  enough,  but  when  you  get  fifty  of  them  together,  Lord  only 
knows  what  to  expect.    I  wonder  what  my  girl  will  be  like?  It's 
hardly  possible  that  she'll  be  a  good  looker.    She'll  probably  be  as 
wide  as  a  barn  door,  or  as  skinny  as  a  bean  pole.    It's  not  my  luck 
to  get  one  just  right.    Still  we  wait.    I  find  myself  growing  quiet, 
as  all  gabby  people  do  when  facing  an  ordeal.    At  last,  the  line,  it 
sways.    There  is  a  craning  of  necks  and  a  bobbing  of  heads  as  each 
boy  tries  to  count  down  the  line  of  girls  entering  the  other  side  of 
the  Beanery,  and  find  his  partner  for  the  evening.    Her  name  be- 
gins with  a  "W,"  making  my  number  fifty-two.    No  chance  of  a 
preview  for  me.    Gee!     I  wish  they  had  sent  more  specifications 
than  just  her  name  and  height.    By  this  time  couples  drift  past 
looking  embarassed.    Poor  Svenson!  did  he  get  stung!    By  golly, 
I  hope  that's  not  my  fate.    Jack's  got  a  swell  looking  girl,  and  I 
have  a  dance  exchanged  with  him.    Hot  stuff!    My  temporary  en- 
thusiasm over  Jack's  good  fortune  drops  decidedly  as  I  find  that 
my  time  draws  near.    Immediately  it  rises  again  to  new  heights  as 
I  find  myself  looking  into  the  eyes  of  a  girl  who  is  really  the  tops. 
Why — Why — Why,  she's  beautiful!    She's  gorgeous!    Why,  you 
can  just  see  the  sparkle  in  her  lovely  dark  eyes.    Ah,  shucks,  what 
did  I  ever  do  to  deserve  such  a  swell  break?    The  kindly,  beloved, 
wonderful  gentleman  in  charge  (he  got  me  the  girl),  mumbles 
something  which  I  fail  to  hear,  for  my  head's  in  a  cloud.    We — 
this  heavenly  creature  and  insignificant  I — nod.    She  takes  my  arm, 
and  we  meander  down  the  hall,  up  the  stairs,  through  the  receiving 
line,  and  so  on  to  the  dance.    She  smiles,  I  smile,  and  the  annual 
Musical  Club  Dance  with  Rogers  Hall  is  off  to  a  promising  start. 
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In  Summer 

By  Anonymous,  P.  A.  '37 

SOMEDAY  I  shall  find  myself  walking  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
It  will  be  a  cool  day. ..August.  The  whole  world  will  be  alive 
with  fullness  and  harmony,  and  everything  will  be  singing. 
There  will  be  music  in  my  heart.  My  head  shall  be  filled  with 
music.  Everything  will  turn  towards  me.  My  lungs  will  burst 
with  song,  and  I  shall  be  free.  The  cool  green  grass,  slightly  moist, 
will  caress  my  bare  feet.  The  breeze  will  blow  back  my  hair.  It 
will  beat  against  my  eyes  and  fill  them  with  icy  brook  water.  It 
will  quietly  caress  my  face,  and  it  will  blow  back  my  open  collar. 
I  shall  look  around  easily,  heedlessly,  and  let  everything  bow  be- 
fore me.  There  will  be  a  blue  sky,  a  very  blue  sky.  Here  and 
there  in  it  there  will  float  pure  white  clouds,  clouds  like  me,  light, 
careless.  Far  off  in  the  distance  there  will  be  trees,  some  slender 
and  gentle,  others  round  and  full,  but  there  will  be  no  trees  near 
me.  The  fresh  smell  of  their  leaves  will  come  to  me.  The  beauty 
of  the  green  moss  which  clings  to  them  will  be  mine.  The  joy  of 
the  little  blue  violets  which  spring  up  around  them  will  be  in  me. 
In  their  boughs  there  will  be  many  birds,  singing  birds,  pouring 
forth  in  ecstasy  their  songs.  They  will  cluster  in  little  groups. 
Their  brotherhood  shall  be  my  brotherhood.  Beyond  the  trees 
there  will  be  earth,  rich,  red,  soft  earth.  It  will  be  warm  and  damp. 
Its  peace,  its  contentedness,  its  greatness  will  come  to  me.  In  it 
there  will  be  little  spots  of  water,  sparkling  sunlight  to  me,  warm, 
lovely,  coming  to  me,  seeking  my  praise.  And  that  will  be  all. 
There  will  be  nothing  else,  just  that.  My  heart  shall  be  filled  with 
exalting.  I  shall  be  living  fully.  My  soul  will  be  on  the  brink  of 
greatness. 


-sil^- 
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An  Old  Lady 

A  character  sketch 
By  Peter  Stericker,  P.  A.  '36 

Second  prize-winning  composition 
(unofficial,  as  author  is  a  member  of  the  board) 

THERE  is  something  about  the  house  which  makes  one  feel 
one  should  tiptoe  across  the  hall  and  speak  only  in  a  whisper, 
for  it  seems  so  silent  after  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  left  behind  in  the  changes  which  cons- 
tantly go  on  around  it.  Yet  it  is  not  austere  and  unfriendly,  and 
the  air  is  full  of  the  scent  of  a  great  mass  of  stocks  which  are  grow- 
ing in  a  bowl  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  while  through  a  door  which 
leads  into  the  conservatory  the  sunlight  can  be  seen  brightening  the 
colours  of  the  rows  of  flowers  which  stand  in  their  pots  like  an  array 
of  kings,  scarlet  geraniums,  golden  calendulas  and  tall-stemmed 
carnations. 

She  sits  by  the  window  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  sun- 
light on  her  silver-white  hair,  and  behind  her  the  valley  drops  down 
to  the  sea,  and  the  purple  clematis  creeps  over  the  window-sill,  and 
the  red  japonica  falls  against  the  glass.  At  her  feet  lies  her  dog, 
half  enveloped  by  the  full  black  skirt  which  comes  down  to  her 
ankles,  partly  covering  her  small  feet  in  their  tight  button-shoes. 
Over  a  grey  blouse  she  wears  a  black  cardigan,  the  pockets  of  which 
bulge  with  her  handkerchief,  a  bunch  of  keys,  her  spectacles  case, 
and  her  address  book,  for  she  keeps  up  a  large  and  regular  corres- 
pondence and  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  writing. 

The  drawing-room  is  papered  a  blue-grey  color,  and  the  walls 
are  hung  with  water-colors  in  heavy  gold  frames,  in  the  style  of  the 
end  of  last  century.  Many  are  pictures  of  the  sea,  some  of  her 
garden,  others  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  She  is  a  widow,  and  cherishes 
many  of  her  associations  with  the  past,  and  has  recollections  of 
a  happy  married  life.  On  the  top  of  the  grand-piano  there  are 
photographs  of  her  husband,  sons  and  daughters,  and  grandchildren, 
many  of  them  in  silver  or  cloth  frames.  The  chairs  are  hard  and 
upright,  and  have  antimacassars  over  the  backs.  The  mantelpiece 
is  high  and  ornate,  with  a  looking-glass  over  the  top,  surrounded 
by  numerous  small  shelves,  upon  which  are  some  Dresden  china 
figures,  a  jubilee  mug  of  1897,  and  a  gold  clock  with  glass  casing, 
through  which  the  mechanism  can  be  seen. 

When  she  goes  out  walking,  she  carries  an  ebony  stick  which 
has  a  crooked  handle  with  a  small  band  of  silver  round  the  top. 
Her  dog  follows  close  at  her  heels,  and  she  may  be  seen  in  the  after- 
noon inspecting  her  garden,  in  which  she  takes  a  keen  interest,  for 
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Looking  Forward 
From  the  collection  of  Peter  Stericker.  P.  A  '36 


she  is  proud  of  her  plants  and  shrubs  which  are  rare  and  beautiful. 
There  is  still  a  brougham  and  a  dog-cart  in  her  stables,  but  she  no 
longer  keeps  any  horses,  and  uses  her  motor  car  to  drive  to  church 
every  Sunday,  or  to  open  charity  bazaars  and  attend  meetings  of 
the  local  organizations  which  she  patronizes.  At  other  times  she 
will  be  arranging  the  flowers,  or  sitting  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of 
her  house  in  the  spring  sunshine,  while  the  west  wind  blows  the 
faint  smell  of  azaleas  up  the  valley,  bringing  also  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  which  under  the  force  of  the  east  wind  can  be  seen  stirring  up 
the  quiet  of  the  river,  and  sending  out  white-horses  which  break 
against  the  shore  with  a  continuous  roar. 

But  more  often  she  will  sit  by  the  window,  as  still  as  the  china 
figures  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  her  petticoat  resembles  the  work 
of  the  craftsmen  of  Dresden.  She  seems  to  be  watching  the  wind 
in  the  trees  and  the  pigeons  which  stagger  about  the  lawn,  but  per- 
haps she  is  thinking  of  the  past,  the  past  which  she  alone  is  left  to 
remember,  of  the  days  when  the  coaches  would  whirl  the  dust  up 
into  the  hedges,  of  a  ball  at  Devonshire  House,  and  her  wedding- 
day,  and  the  ticking  of  the  grandfather  clock  in  her  room  at  her 
father's  home,  and  the  weather-vane  on  the  coach-house  golden  in 
the  setting  sun. 
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The  Way  Of  Life 

A  declaration  of  faith 
By  Henry  L.  Finch,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

IT  is  no  over-statement  of  fact  to  say  that  the  average  person 
who  reads  this  cannot  expect  to  live  far  beyond  five  hundred 
months  more  on  this  earth.    Such  are  the  inscrutable  workings 
of  fate  that  one  or  two  of  us  may  not  even  see  the  dawn  of  another 
year.    From  the  cosmic  view  our  brief  span  of  consciousness  is  less 
than  a  second  in  point  of  time }  yet  to  us  that  little  life  is  all  we  have. 

It  is  the  priceless  heritage  into  which  must  be  crammed  all  the 
living  of  which  we  are  capable,  but  which  must  not  be  wasted. 
Somehow  before  it  is  too  late  we  must  discover  its  meaning}  we 
must  find  the  value  and  perspective  of  passing  things}  we  must  de- 
termine how  everything  will  seem  in  the  cold  light  of  eternity. 
Thus,  like  Mitya  Karamazov,  we  become  "one  of  those  who  don't 
want  millions  but  an  answer  to  their  questions." 

And  fortunate  indeed  are  we  if  at  the  end  we  have  no  regrets 
for  having  followed  false  beacons  in  the  night,  for  having  wor- 
shipped false  gods.  For  therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  life  that  it  is 
frequently  not  until  energy  fails  and  the  step  begins  to  falter  that 
the  goal  looms  up  clear  ahead.  And  the  vision  of  that  goal  can- 
not be  imparted  to  the  souls  who  follow. 

Always,  however,  there  will  be  those  who  refuse  to  take  life 
seriously  or  who,  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold, 

"  weigh 

Life  well  and  find  it  wanting,  nor  deplore, 
But  in  disdainful  silence  turn  away." 
In  every  age  the  great  protagonists  are  the  same: — those  who  care 
and  those  who  don't.  Some  of  us  cannot  laugh  or  turn  away  while 
the  heart  of  the  world  is  bleeding.  As  George  Bernard  Shaw  puts 
it: — "The  English  cry  of  'Amuse  us,  take  things  easily,  dress  the 
world  up  prettily  for  us,'  seems  mere  cowardice  to  the  strong  souls 
who  dare  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  just  so  far  as  people  cast  off 
levity  and  idolatry  they  find  themselves  able  to  bear  the  company 
of  Bunyan  and  Shelley,  of  Ibsen  and  Strinberg  and  of  the  great 
Russian  realists,  and  unable  to  tolerate  the  sort  of  laughter  that 
African  tribes  cannot  restrain  when  a  man  is  flogged  or  an  animal 
is  trapped  and  wounded.  They  are  gaining  strength  and  wisdom, 
gaining  in  short  that  sort  of  life  which  we  call  the  life  everlasting." 

And  so  it  is  that  some  of  us  must  take  life  seriously,  believing 
with  the  English  poet  that 

"None  can  usurp  this  height 
But  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  misery  and  will  not  let  them  rest." 
and  with  the  German  who  said: — "Always  must  the  heart  strings 
vibrate  in  the  breath  of  the  world's  sorrow,  for  the  world's  sorrow 
is  the  root  of  heaven's  desire." 
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Idealistically,  we  hope  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal,  for  the 
revelation  of  a  new  consciousness  upon  which  is  waiting  the  present 
dispensation  of  suffering,  pain,  and  death.  In  the  greatest  fact  of 
history  we  find  our  sign — the  fact  of  the  birth  into  this  world  of  a 
baby  who  turned  out  to  be  God. 

"My  heart  is  breaking  with  despair  because  we  have  all  lost 
the  road,"  cried  Tolstoi.  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  light," 
says  the  Hound  of  Heaven. 

And  so  it  must  ultimately  be,  though  a  selfish  world  mocks  at 
the  stars.  And  should  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be  outside  the  Truth,  per- 
haps there  are  those  of  us  who,  like  the  great  Russian,  would  rather 
be  with  Him  than  with  the  Truth.  For  if  that  ultimate  Truth  in 
all  its  cold  impersonality  can  find  no  room  for  the  loftiest  Man 
who  ever  lived,  for  the  Man-God  without  whom  our  whole  planet 
and  everything  on  it  are  mere  madness,  if,  in  other  words,  that 
Truth  does  not  embrace  Christ,  then  in  the  words  of  Dostoievsky, 
"all  the  planet  is  a  lie  and  rests  on  a  lie  and  mockery." 

But  to  try  to  prove  Christ  is  to  attempt  the  impossible.  Sooner 
try  to  prove  the  placid  infinity  of  the  star-lit  sky,  the  brilliant  pano- 
rama of  Autumn.  All  we  know  is  that  in  Him  alone  has  life  mean- 
ing. He  has  shown  us  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  Universe  is 
directed  unerringly  to  one  individual — -You.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  the  highest  aim  for  each  of  us  singly  in  life  must  be  the  per- 
fecting of  ourselves  for  that  rendition  of  the  Music  of  God  of 
which  only  we  are  capable. 

Then,  again,  He  has  shown  us  that  the  first  step  on  the  path  to 
the  Golden  City  is  a  realization  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The 
hell  of  War  must  go;  for  "why  pull  each  other's  hair  and  pinch 
each  other's  arms  like  naughty  children,  when  well  would  it  be  to 
warm  ourselves  at  the  fire  together  before  we  are  called  out  into 
the  dark  alone?" 

That  social  injustice  should  exist  in  our  world  today  is  a  crime 
against  the  suffering  God  and  against  our  very  humanity  itself.  So 
long  as  we  have  food  to  waste,  and  another  has  none;  so  long  as  we 
have  two  coats,  and  another  has  none;  so  long  as  we  cannot  see  the 
starved,  ragged  figure  beside  us  all  the  time;  just  so  long  are  we 
participants,  however  unwillingly,  in  the  never-ceasing  crime. 

Yet  still  through  the  misty  tears  of  an  unhappy  world,  dimly 
in  the  future  we  can  perceive  that  goal  toward  which  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  all  life,  all  evolution  is  driving  us.  Faintly  on  the  far-off 
hilltop  we  can  discern  that  Divine  Harmony  of  the  Good,  the  True, 
and  the  Beautiful  which  constitutes  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Christ, 
the  only  Man  who  has  ever  traveled  that  long  road  and  achieved 
to  the  Divinity  which  now  beckons  us,  stands  at  the  crossroads,  point- 
ing out  the  only  marked  way  and  offering  us  His  supports  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love.  Together  we  must  push  on,  until  from  the  seed 
of  Man  has  come  a  race  capable  of  attaining  to  the  goal  by  building 
with  its  brain  in  this  world  a  Kingdom  of  God  fit  for  its  immortal 
soul. 
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Sinn  Fein 

A  dramatic  monologue 
By  Charles  C.  Harris,  P.  A.  '36 

Note:  This  monologue  is  set  in  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  commonly  known  as  the  Black  and  Tan  War,  the  oppos- 
ing forces  in  which  were  the  Sinn  Fein,  a  secret  society  of  Irish 
patriots,  and  the  British  Police,  called  the  Black  and  Tan  because 
of  the  colors  of  their  uniforms. 

The  Stage:  A  bare  room  about  30  by  20  feet  with  frayed  cur- 
tains, yellow  with  age;  a  cast-iron  cooking  stove  and  a  wood  box 
D  L;  an  oilcloth-covered  wooden  table  with  two  kitchen  chairs  U 
R  C;  two  shelves  filled  with  cheap  canned  goods  on  the  wall  L;  a 
cupboard  D  R;  an  open  door  D  C  allowing  part  of  a  bedroom  to  be 
seen  with  a  cheap  wooden  bureau  and  a  battered  iron  bed  on  which 
are  extended  a  man's  legs  and  feet.  A  sound  of  dripping  is  heard 
throughout  the  play,  and  there  are  little  rivulets  of  a  dark  liquid 
running  into  a  pool  on  the  floor  by  the  bed. 

Enter:  A  Scotch-Irish  woman.  She  is  about  forty  years  old, 
wears  a  ragged  shawl  over  her  head,  and  carries  a  bag  of  flour  under 
one  arm.  H er  face  is  wrinkled,  her  eyes  hard,  and  her  whole  dress 
and  bearing  indicative  of  poverty. 

Woman:  Hah!  Ye're  still  asleep,  ye  good  for  nothing  spal- 
peen. 'Tis  a'ready  nine  o'clock  o'  the  mornin',  an'  ye  the  same  as 
I  left  ye  {taking  off  coat  and  putting  wood  in  the  stove).  Brr!  'tis 
a  cold  day  an'  me  that  goes  for  the  flour  while  ye  lie  a-bed,  sleepin' 
off  the  drink.  Ye  couldn't  even  put  the  wood  on  the  fire.  {She 
moves  to  cupboard,  takes  out  pans  and  ingredients  for  bread,  and 
starts  making  dough.)  Well,  ye  get  your  own  breakfast.  Pm  a-tired 
of  waitin'  on  ye  these  long  years,  with  never  a  word  of  thanks.  All 
ye  do  is  loaf  all  day  and  go  down  to  the  pub  at  night. 

Every  last  one  of  ye  Irish  is  shiftless.  Always  drinkin'  and 
fightin'.  Why,  the  streets  ain't  safe  for  a  decent  body  anymore. 
An  what  ye're  fightin'  for  I  dinna  ken. 

Well,  ye  can  thank  God  they're  not  all  like  ye.  Pve  heard 
talk  of  the  woman  Erin  coming  to  some  of  them,  but  'tis  only  to 
the  good  ones.  Little  spirit  she  could  put  in  ye,  lazy  blaguard! 
Yes,  there's  some  she  wakes,  but  ye        {She  hisses) 

Why,  Maister  O'Connor,  the  grocerman,  was  a-tellin'  me  only 
this  mornin'  of  an  Irish  spy,  Sinn  Fein  he  is,  who  killed  a  British 
officer  last  night  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  real  information 
in  his  hand,  pretendin'  he  was  drunk  when  he  met  the  Black  and 
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Tan  on  the  way  up.  They  went  to  get  him,  but  he  got  away,  and 
they're  searchin'  all  Dublin  now.  They  say  he  was  almost  caught 
later  in  the  night,  and  was  wounded  maybe.  Anyway  they  dinna 
get  him  yet.  There's  a  real  man  for  ye!  Ye  haven't  the  heart  or 
brains  to  fight  in  the  radin'  bands,  and  little  ye  could  be  a  Sinn  Fein 
intelligence  man  hah! 

Now,  come  on  out  of  there;  I'm  going  to  clean  up,  and  I  can't 
have  ye  lyin'  around  all  day.  Come  on,  I  say.  {She  goes  to  the 
door,  looks  in,  and  gives  a  start)  Arthur,  Arthur,  me  darlin'  boy. 
(She  sobs  brokenly  and  goes  dazedly  to  the  table  and  sits  down.) 
O,  Arthur,  man,  I  dinna  mean  it.  Come  on  oot  (She  looks  hope- 
fully towards  the  room.  There  are  sounds  of  men  coming  up  the 
stairs.  Black  and  Tan  officers  enter  from  another  door  and  go  into 
the  bed-room.  They  stand  for  a  moment  in  silence;  then  they  go 
out.)  My  poor  boy  (whispering).  My  Arthur,  a  Sinn  Fein!  {She 
falls  forward  on  the  table.) 

Curtain. 


The  Railroad  Station 

Some  impressions 
By  Cameron  J.  La  Claire,  P.  A.  '39 

AS  our  car  draws  closer,  I  can  see  through  the  fog  a  long, 
dark,  dirty  building.  So  this  is  Greensburg's  railroad  sta- 
tion! It  must  have  been  a  rather  stately  place  once;  for 
even  now  it  retains  vestiges  of  its  Old  English  architecture,  such  as 
the  small  leaded  glass  windows.  The  outside  plastering,  once  a  soft 
white,  is  now  as  black  as  night.  Inside  one  can  see  thick  columns 
of  dust,  the  small  particles  of  which  reflect  the  light  from  the  sooty 
windows. 

Placing  my  bag  on  the  dusty  floor,  I  step  up  to  the  ticket  win- 
dow. The  surly  face  which  looks  out  is  set  on  a  body  resembling 
that  of  the  famous  Ichabod  Crane.  His  black  coat,  which  is  frayed 
at  the  cuffs  and  elbows,  must  have  started  in  the  job  with  him  many 
years  ago.  His  face  takes  on  a  tired  and  bored  look  as  I  prepare  to 
state  my  request.  He  leans  forward  to  hear  it,  and  the  ridges  on 
his  nose,  which  his  eyeglasses  have  worn  red,  seem  to  pop  out.  After 
listening  to  what  I  have  to  say,  he  removes  a  pen  from  the  shelf 
and  makes  a  scratching  noise,  then  a  dull  banging  as  he  stamps  the 
date.  He  shoves  my  ticket  through  the  grill  and,  in  a  harsh  voice, 
growls  the  price.  I  hand  him  a  bill;  he  counts  the  change  and 
thrusts  it  through  the  wicket.  Neither  of  us  express  our  thanks, 
and  I  walk  over  to  purchase  a  magazine  with  the  change  I  have  just 
received. 
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The  magazine  seller  is  a  small,  plump,  jovial,  old  Irish  woman. 
Her  old  brown  sweater  has  seen  many  years  of  service,  and  her 
black  shoes  are  run  over  at  the  heels.  I  inquire  for  my  favorite 
publication  and  am  told  that  there  are  no  more  copies  of  it  on  the 
stand.  She  cheerily  discusses  the  weather,  the  number  of  people 
going  back  to  school,  and  then  thanks  me  as  I  purchase  another 
magazine.  The  loud  speaker  suddenly  blares  forth  the  announce- 
ment that  my  train  is  almost  due.  A  "Redcap"  officiously  grabs  my 
bag,  and  we  climb  to  the  platform  to  await  the  train. 

A  yell,  "Hey  Bill!  Toss  me  'at  'ere  box  over  'ere."  I  look 
around  and  see  a  large,  ruddy-complexioned  expressman.  The  cold 
weather  has  given  his  cheeks  a  rosy  tint.  He  works  hard,  and  great 
clouds  arise  from  the  condensation  of  his  breath  in  the  cold.  He 
quickly  pastes  the  waybill  on  the  box  that  "Bill"  has  just  tossed  him, 
pausing  in  his  haste  to  rub  his  hands,  which  are  gloveless.  Putting 
the  paste  can  to  one  side,  he  slings  the  box  up  on  the  baggage  wagon 
and  begins  to  roll  the  contrivance  closer  to  the  track  as  the  shrill 
blast  of  the  oncoming  train's  whistle  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Push- 
ing the  heavy  wagon  does  not  seem  to  bother  him,  as  he  is  a  power- 
fully built  fellow,  apparently  quite  used  to  hard  work.  The  train 
is  alongside  the  platform  now,  and  he  prepares  to  do  some  more 
work.  No  package  great  or  small  seems  to  tax  his  strength.  Now 
he  lifts  a  laundry  kit  ^  now  a  heavy  and  bulky  trunk.  As  the  train 
pulls  out  I  still  see  his  smiling  face  and  hear  his  laughter  as  he  jokes 
with  the  men  left  standing  on  the  platform. 

A  Sonnet  For  The  Stars 

By  Somerby  N.  Chase,  P.  A.  '36 

The  stars  above  beamed  brightly  over  all, 
The  moon  sailed  slowly  o'er  the  silent  earth, 
Could  people  really  have  their  troubles  small, 
When  all  the  world  was  full  of  hidden  worth? 

I  gazed  above  at  majesties  so  old, 
And  searched  for  meanings  far  too  great  for  me, 
They  scoffed  at  me,  so  glittering,  bright  and  cold, 
For  moon  and  stars  were  all  that  I  could  see. 

I  could  not  turn  away,  for  there  they  hung, 

Like  bits  of  ice  they  glittered  in  the  sky 

And  downward  o'er  the  earth  their  splendor  flung, 

So  near  and  yet  so  very  high ! 

I  wondered  as  I  watched  what  meaning  there 
Was  hidden  in  their  brightness  ever  fair. 
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Portico  of  Samuel  Phillips  at  Night 


Andover  Astray 

A  Biblical  rebuke 
By  James  E.  Trott,  P.  A.  '38 

HERE,  exposed  at  last,  lies  the  truth  about  the  Christian  crisis 
at  Andover  j  all  unsuspecting,  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents of  our  Academy  have  wandered  from  "the  straight 
and  narrow  path"  with  the  cap  of  learning  over  their  eyes.  You 
doubt  my  veracity? ...my  authority  is  the  Bible! 
If  you  desire  proof,  read  on. 
Job  speaks: 

"Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full 
of  trouble,  therefore  turn  from  him,  that  he  may  rest." 
Showing  total  disregard  to  these  words  of  wisdom,  our  worthy 
faculty  oppresses  the  poor  student  "of  few  days,"  refuses  to  "turn 
from  him,"  and  scoffs  even  to  consider  an  arrangement  whereby 
"he  may  rest." 

Bent  upon  making  a  haggard  wreck  of  the  scholar,  the  faculty 
goes  on  to  disregard,  also,  the  following  Biblical  exhortation  for  the 
betterment  of  this  world: 

"When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  correct  man  for  iniquity, 

thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth." 
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Are  the  student's  iniquities  ever  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked?  Ah, 
no ;  and  his  beauty  suffers  in  consequence.  Ecclesiastics,  too,  pleads 
for  the  preservation  of  the  scholar's  beauty: 

"By  these  be  admonished:  of  making  many  books  there 

is  no  end;  and  much  study  makes  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 
The  student  knows  that  the  manufacture  of  books  has  no  limit, 
save  in  infinity,  where  all  things  end,  and  he  believes  that  his  study 
desk  contains  a  respectable  fraction  of  those  extant.  He  knows  also 
that  "much  study  makes  a  weariness  of  the  flesh";  ask  any  heavy- 
footed,  drawn-faced,  book-burdened  scholar. 

Again  the  instructor  places  his  soul  in  jeopardy,  by  paying  no 
heed  to  this  quotation: 

"Reprove  not  a  fool,  lest  he  hate  thee:  rebuke  a  wise 

man,  and  he  will  love  thee." 
Reversing  the  policy  here  advised,  the  unfortunate  faculty  member 
reproves  the  fool  and  rebukes  not  the  wise  man,  and,  in  accordance, 
it  seems,  wins  no  love  whatever. 

And  still  again  do  our  instructors  err: 

"Perceive  that  there  is  nothing  better,  than  that  a  man 

should  rejoice  in  his  own  works;  for  that  is  his  portion: 

for  who  shall  bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him?" 
A  student  writes  a  theme;  he  rejoices  in  it,  for  it  is  his  portion  to 
rejoice;  the  instructor  cuts  short  his  joy  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
sprinkling  a  liberal  quantity  of  red-crayon  marks  on  the  formerly 
joy-arousing  theme;  the  student's  "portion"  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
main his. 

All  the  foregoing  has  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  faculty 
is  deviating  from  "the  straight  and  narrow  path";  the  latter  part 
of  the  quotation  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  however, 
shows  how  they  are  leading  the  student  body  after  them.  "For  who 
shall  bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him?"  The  red-mark 
sprinkling  instructor  forces  the  pupil  "to  see  what  shall  be  after" 
by  means  of  those  same  red  marks;  the  sprinkling  of  crayon  tells 
the  student  what  he  shall  do  differently  on  his  next  theme. 

Continuing  in  their  policy  of  leading  the  pupil  from  the  teach- 
ings of  his  Biblical  fathers,  the  faculty  members  force  him  to  dis- 
regard this  "pearl  of  wisdom"  also: 

"Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
If  the  student  "takes  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  the  rows  of  sym- 
metrical circles  which  form  a  train  after  his  name  in  instructors' 
record-books  soon  prove  his  undoing.    And  not  satisfied  that  "suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  the  pitiless  assignment- 
givers  force  the  weary  student  to  give  only  too  much  thought  to 
the  morrow. 
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To  complement  the  foregoing  admonitions,  these  facts  from 
the  Bible  might  be  kept  in  mind  by  instructors: 
First: 

"A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowledge:  but  the  heart 

of  fools  proclaimeth  foolishness." 
Take  note,  instructor ;  know  now  why  you  glean  nothing  but 
foolishness  from  your  students.  Only  fools  speak  out  in  class,  and 
they  can  impart  nothing  but  foolishness ;  those  who  remain  dumb 
possess  the  knowledge,  but,  in  accordance  with  this  teaching,  con- 
ceal it. 

Second: 

"The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven 

men  that  can  render  a  reason." 
Know  then,  why  the  reasoning  member  of  your  class  is  an  object 
of  derision  for  the  "sluggard." 

And  third  and  last: 

"The  labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one,  because 

he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city." 
This  explains  why  the  muddle-brained  are  scoffed  at  by  the  clear- 
headed; the  less  brilliant  "wearieth"  their  superiors  in  brainpower, 
because  they  "knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city" — they  are  unable 
to  "go  to  town." 


Women's  Hats 

An  evaluation 
By  Walter  F.  Stafford,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

WHAT  are  women's  hats?    Nothing  but  mangled  pieces  of 
cloth  with  something  silly  sticking  out  from  one  side. 
Take  a  piece  of  cloth,  cut  it  to  any  shape,  add  a  few 
cherries  to  one  side,  and  you  have  a  creation  that  any  woman  would 
wear  with  pride. 

A  bird's  nest  would  be  a  wonderful  woman's  hat. 
What  are  hats  for?  The  usual  answer  is:  "to  keep  the  head 
warm  and  dry."  But  for  a  woman,  hats  are  used  to  "be  stylish." 
Have  you  ever  been  at  a  football  game  in  late  November?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  woman  at  one  with  any  hat  on  to  keep  her  ears 
warm?  No,  of  course  not!  Any  woman  would  be  crazy  to  wear 
a  warm  hat  to  a  football  or  hockey  game.  She  is  supposed  to  trust 
to  luck  that  her  ears  won't  freeze.  Year  after  year,  you  see  the 
same  fool  women  out-of-doors  in  winter  freezing  their  ears  off.  It 
never  fails.  If  a  woman  were  seen  wearing  a  warm  hat,  it  would 
probably  create  a  sensation. 

First,  from  a  brim  three  feet  wide,  to  a  holly  wreath.  Second, 
from  an  upside-down  paint  brush,  to  a  mucilage  bottle.  What  next? 
"What,  no  Mickey  Mouse?" 

The  dumbness  of  these  women's  hats! 
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The  Right  Side 

A  plea  for  open-mindedness  in  a  critical  -period 
By  Philip  Lyford,  P.  A.  '37 

IN  these  days,  when  people  are  discussing  with  such  heat  and 
animosity  questions  upon  whose  final  settlement  their  own  wel- 
fare and  happiness  depend,  it  appears  that  much  of  the  bad 
feeling  and  misunderstanding  which  exist  between  the  opponents 
and  advocates  of  a  certain  policy  could  be  eliminated  if  the  partici- 
pants would  take  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the  problem  involved. 
People  have  too  often  let  the  reasons  for  the  attitude  prevalent  in 
their  particular  section  become  their  own,  not  always  because  they 
wish  to  fall  in  with  the  "mob,"  but  because  the  arguments  to  which 
they  are  continually  exposed  become  forceful  through  the  absence 
of  rebuttal.  The  points  with  which  they  may  be  familiar,  which 
are  put  forth  by  the  other  side,  are  generally  those  which  have  been 
spoken  of  in  a  disparaging  fashion  by  those  with  whose  opinions  they 
conflict. 

The  side  of  the  question  which  these  people  accept  may  pre- 
sent some  very  logical,  sensible  arguments  against  the  other  view- 
point, but  their  worth  should  not  be  set  until  they  have  been  placed 
alongside  the  points  for  the  other  side.  Then  their  value  can  be 
determined  much  more  accurately,  as  the  importance  of  each  argu- 
ment for  the  policy  in  hand  can  be  weighed  against  that  of  each 
argument  against  it.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  this  efficient  method 
of  evaluating  "pros"  and  "cons"  is  the  fact  that  many  people  feel 
that  one  side  must  be  perfectly  right  and  the  other  absolutely  wrong: 
therefore  they  conclude  that  if  the  arguments  familiar  to  them  by 
daily  contact  seem  wise  and  well-founded,  then  by  simple  equation 
the  corresponding  arguments  for  the  other  side  must  be  worthless. 
It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  opposing  faction  may  have  just  as 
sensible  points ;  and  also,  that  if  the  demarcation  between  right  and 
wrong  were  as  distinct  as  that,  there  would  be  no  controversy.  If 
a  person  adopts  that  opinion  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  he  feels 
that  those  who  differ  from  his  view  are  either  ignorant  or  are  de- 
termined to  make  themselves  as  contrary  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
discussion.  A  narrow  attitude  like  this  is  rather  ridiculous  for  the 
simple  reason  that  fine,  enlightened  people  can  always  be  found  on 
either  side  of  a  struggle  which  involves  human  relations.  Take, 
for  example,  the  present  bone  of  contention,  the  New  Deal.  How- 
ever bitter  the  epithets  and  abuses  hurled  back  and  forth  concerning 
the  inferior  and  degraded  personnel  of  the  "other  party,"  one  can 
generally  manage  to  discover  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent,  COn- 
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scientious  people  on  either  side.  And,  it  might  be  observed,  the 
shouts  and  curses  which  are  flying  about  so  freely  do  not  emanate 
from  people  of  this  type.  The  smoke-screen  of  noise  which  has  so 
obscured  the  sound  settlement  of  national  problems  arises  from 
those  who  have  become  so  fanatically  partisan  in  their  ideas  that 
they  cannot  content  themselves  with  working  with  their  opponents 
(a  thing  unheard-of  in  modern  politics),  using  the  whole  hypothesis 
of  the  question,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  common  conclusion.  The 
only  way  that  extremists  can  become  adherent  to  their  exclusive 
viewpoints  is  by  regarding  the  opposite  viewpoint  as  one  totally  de- 
void of  good  qualities,  thereby  indicating  a  lack  of  broad-minded- 
ness. 

So,  if  at  some  time  or  other  we  become  embroiled  in  an  argument 
which  involves  any  open  question  of  government,  social  problems, 
or  industry,  let  us  listen  to  the  other  fellow,  absorb  his  arguments 
for  what  they  are  worth,  compound  them  with  our  own  ideas,  and 
then  look  the  whole  matter  over.  If  we  are  not  successful  in  work- 
ing out  a  practical  solution  for  the  problem  we  can  at  least  be  sure 
that  friend  and  foe  alike  will  regard  us  with  admiration  as  mem- 
bers of  that  select  company  who  suppress  their  prejudices  in  an 
attempt  to  see  clearly  both  sides  of  a  question. 

Perplexed 

By  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '37 

We  live,  we  eat,  we  breathe — we  die. 
And  yet  I  sit  here  idly  looking 
Into  space,  to  find  the  reason 
Why  we  raise  such  hue  and  cry. 

We  curse,  we  toil,  we  love,  we  hate. 
But  though  as  Hercules  we  strive 
To  lift  the  world  upon  ourselves 
Eventually  we  meet  our  fate. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  slave 

To  make  ourselves  a  name  or  fortune; 

Are  we  in  truth  to  gain  by  this: 

I  see  not  why — comes  last  the  grave. 

We  are  the  world's,  so  why  defy 
Temptation?    Pulling  ever  hard 
She  wins — why  not,  we  die  at  last. 
What  point  to  all  this  hue  and  cry? 
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Un  Embarquement 

By  Howard  A.  Reed,  P.  A.  '38 

L'ete  dernier  j'ai  quitte  mes  amis  en  Asie  Mineure  pour  venir 
en  Amerique.    lis  etaient  mes  amis  d'enfance,  mes  vrais  amis 
et  en  les  quittant  j'ai  laisse  une  partie  de  moi-meme  la-bas. 
Une  autre  partie  de  moi  me  rappelle  souvent  les  annees  heureuses 
avec  ces  amis,  et  souvent  je  reve  d'eux,  et  je  souhaite  retourner  la- 
bas  pour  me  retrouver  moi-meme. 

Je  me  souviens  tres  bien  du  jour  que  nous  sommes  partis.  Alors 
je  ne  pensais  pas  a  ce  que  c'etait  de  partir,  laisser  tant  derriere  moi. 
Maintenant  quelquesfois  je  regrette  que  je  sois  parti,  mais  c'est  la 
vie. 

Le  matin  que  nous  sommes  partis  il  y  avait  une  telle  confusion 
a  la  maison  que  meme  Papa,  qui  ne  perd  presque  jamais  sa  tete, 
rodait  par  ici  et  par  la  un  peu  etourdi. 

Et  puis  nous  sommes  descendus  en  ville,  entoures  d'amis. 
J'etais  un  peu  fier  de  partir  comme  ca.  Enfin  nous  etions  prets  a 
monter  sur  le  paquebot.  Je  faisais  mes  derniers  adieux,  c'est  a  Jac- 
quot,  mon  plus  proche  ami  a  qui  j'ai  dit  adieu  le  dernier.  Et  puis 
nous  sommes  montes  dans  une  petite  barque  qui  allait  nous  apporter 
au  grand  paquebot.  Maintenant  je  faisais  mes  derniers  signes  a 
mes  amis. 

Nous  sommes  montes  sur  le  paquebot,  notre  cabine  etait  grande 
et  belle.  Quand  j'etais  sorti  de  la  cabine  le  bateau  etait  deja  en 
marche  vers  PAmerique,  mes  amis  perdus  dans  la  distance. 

Quand  meme,  le  soleil  brillait  et,  comme  un  dernier  geste 
d'amitie  mes  amis  m'ont  jete  des  rayons  du  soleil  avec  de  gros 
miroirs,  de  mon  tour  je  leur  ai  rendu  des  signales  de  la  meme  fagon. 
J'ai  meme  vu  un  signe  de  la  montagne  ou  un  de  mes  amis  passait 
Pete. 

La  cloche  pour  le  dejeuner  sonnait,  il  f allait  descendre  et 
s'habituer  a  une  nouvelle  vie,  une  vie  interessante  et  inconnue,  pleine 
d'experiences  nouvelles. 
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The  Higher  Way 

And  how  a  blind  musician  found  it 
By  Paul  W.  Cook,  P.  A.  '39 

BRADFORD  WINSLOW  was  to  have  been  a  concert  pianist. 
He  had  all  the  natural  talent,  intelligence  and  will  to  prac- 
tice which  this  calling  demanded,  and  so  seemed  destined  to 
become  one  of  Music's  Greatest.    Then,  he  lost  his  sight. 

Blindness  came  suddenly  to  the  young  man  and  brought  with 
it  an  overwhelming  sense  of  futility.  He  brooded  frequently  on 
the  queer  trick  of  Fate  which  had  snatched  away  his  career.  He 
saw  himself  entirely  dependent  on  his  overburdened  sister,  Ann; 
he  sought  a  solution  and  thought  he  found  one. 

He  would  kill  himself.  This  demanded  thought,  but  a  nearby 
clifF  soon  solved  the  difficulty. 

He  had  only  Bradford  Winslow  to  face  now.  He  knew  it  was 
wrong  to  take  one's  own  life,  but  in  certain  situations  was  it  not 
justifiable?  A  man  was  excused,  if,  when  about  to  be  captured  by 
savages,  he  put  his  last  bullet  through  his  head.  So,  too,  might  not 
a  blind  man,  his  one  source  of  income  and  pleasure  removed,  be 
pardoned  if  he  committed  suicide  to  free  his  only  sister?  He  thought 

so.    Then,  he  saw  himself  a  tangled  wreck  on  the  lowest  rocks,  

it  would  be  over  quickly. 

He  had  his  sister  lead  him  to  the  cliff,  twice,  ostensibly  for 
exercise.  Then  he  went  alone,  twice  more,  so  that  he  would  be  sure 
of  the  way.    He  wanted  no  slip-up. 

One  night  at  half-past  eleven,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed, 
and  started  for  the  clilf.  His  worst  mental  battle  came  then,  as  he 
felt  his  slow  way  to  keep  the  self-made  appointment  with  Death. 
He  came  to  a  halt  a  few  yards  from  the  edge.  He  did  not  know 
exactly  where  it  was,  but  planned  to  walk  forward  until  he  dropped. 
Just  as  the  clock  in  the  nearby  village  struck  the  first  stroke  of  mid- 
night, he  commenced  the  awful  walk.  On  the  twelfth  stroke,  he 
dropped. 

Then  Fate,  whose  last  exit  had  left  him  blind,  reentered.  He 
landed  on  a  ledge  fifteen  feet  below,  unharmed,  and  at  that  moment 
the  full  realization  of  the  horror  of  his  plan  penetrated  his  mind. 
He  saw  the  anxiety,  and  ultimately,  the  blame  his  sister  would 
have  known.  He  heard  the  accusations  of  cowardice  from  his 
former  friends.  But,  beyond  these,  he  discovered  the  impossibility 
of  ending  everything  in  death. 

The  rest  of  the  night  he  dared  not  move  for  fear  of  being 
plunged  into  the  oblivion  he  had  previously  sought.  He  planned 
self-rehabilitation ;  he  saw  he  would  be  a  greater  man  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  if  he  conquered ;  he  determined  to  do  it. 
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The  remainder  is  brief.  Ann  missed  him  at  six  o'clock  that 
morning.  She  had  noticed  his  brooding  and  had  divined  the  worst. 
With  two  men  from  a  neighboring  house  she  rushed  to  the  cliff. 
The  rescue  was  completed  at  half-past  six. 

Bradford  Winslow  succeeded.  He  was  loudly  acclaimed  for 
his  spectacular  concerts,  but  he  was  more  loudly  acclaimed  for  hav- 
ing overcome  one  of  the  worst  handicaps  a  man  can  know. 


Motif  For  A  Dream  Dance 

By  Cranston  E.  Jones,  P.  A.  '36 

THE  mountain  seems  unreal.    It  might  be  a  toy  tunnel  over 
some  child's  train  track  were  it  not  so  immense.    The  sky  is 
grey,  bringing  into  sharp  outline  the  brown  of  the  moun- 
tain.  The  air  is  full  of  purples  and  greens.   Two  men,  a  father  and 
his  son,  are  wearily  climbing.    The  men  seem  to  be  composed  of 
square  blocks,  even  their  heads  are  square.    Soon  they  reach  a 
point  where  they  are  silhouetted  against  the  grey  of  the  sky.  The 
father  turns  and  faces  his  son  and  then  moves  his  arm  in  a  sweep- 
ing motion  as  if  calling  attention  to  the  surrounding  country.  He 
points  to  a  large  boulder  as  if  suggesting  rest.   The  son  remains  with 
his  eyes  on  the  barren  peak  of  the  mountain.    The  father  is  motion- 
less with  his  hand  outstretched  towards  the  boulder.    For  the  first 
time  the  wind  becomes  audible.    Nothing  moves  but  there  is  the 
sound  of  rushing,  shrieking  wind,  first  barely  heard  but  gradually 
growing  louder  and  louder.    The  father  puts  his  hand  on  the  son's 
shoulder  as  if  to  wake  him.    The  son  points  ahead.    The  father 
tries  to  shake  the  son,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  were  made  of  heavy, 
cold  iron  and  cannot  be  moved.    The  hand  of  the  son,  which  has 
been  pointing  to  the  far-off  summit,  slowly  rises  and  the  fist  becomes 
clinched  in  a  communist  salute.    Then  the  rigid  arm  descends  on 
the  head  of  the  father,  crushing  him  to  the  ground.    As  the  son  tries 
to  go  on  he  stumbles  against  the  body.    He  stoops  down  and,  pick- 
ing it  up,  holds  it  above  his  head.   The  sound  of  the  wind  has  risen 
from  a  low  moaning  to  a  shrill  whining.  The  son  bends  back  slightly 
and  then  snaps  forward  sending  the  body  hurtling  down  the  moun- 
tain.   Caught  by  the  wild,  exultant  spirit  of  the  wind,  he  leaps 
after  the  body.    He  snatches  it  by  a  leg  and  throws  it  over  his 
shoulder  as  if  it  were  a  rag  doll.    He  does  this  again  and  again. 
He  is  standing  above  the  body  when  the  wind  suddenly  stops.  The 
silence  is  almost  unbearable.    He  slowly  sinks  down  by  his  father. 
Then  slowly  he  gathers  up  into  his  arms  his  father's  body  which  is 
now  a  sack  full  of  twigs.   The  greens  and  purples  sweep  in  and  en- 
gulf him. 
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The  Proud  Tall  Sailing  Ships 

Means  Essay,  1936 
By  Samuel  S.  Binnian,  P.  A.  '36 
Third  prize-winning  composition 

OF  all  the  ships  that  sail  the  sea  there  are  none  that  can  com- 
pare to  the  old  square-rigged,  deep-water  sailing  vessels. 
Formerly,  on  a  warm  day,  with  a  moderate  breeze  wafting 
your  ship  along,  you  might  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
come  upon  a  beautiful  clipper,  her  tall,  fragile  sails,  seemingly  held 
aloft  by  a  quartering  wind,  coming  from  one  of  God's  billowing 
clouds  to  one  of  man's.  As  she  approaches,  the  deception  of  fra- 
gility is  gone  and  one  of  graceful  strength  appears  as  she  dips  for- 
ward into  the  long  ocean  swells.  From  the  slender  sprit,  project- 
ing far  out  over  the  sharp  bow  and  fine  entrance,  her  lines  broaden 
to  midships,  then  close  aft  in  a  long  clean  run.  In  harmony  with  the 
sweeping  sheer,  slender  spars  soar  aloft.  Strong  brown  sailors 
clamber  in  the  rigging  and  greet  you  in  passing.  From  the  rail  the 
lonely  captain  answers  your  hail,  then  turns  back  to  his  ship,  and 
before  you  know  it  she  is  hull  down  and  all  you  see  are  white  tops'ls 
on  the  horizon. 

In  a  storm  the  sailing  ship  is  proud,  for  she  wrestJes  for  life 
with  the  deep.  Then,  there  is  a  banging  and  a  crashing,  a  slatting 
and  a  smashing.  A  proud,  wild  creature,  trembling  with  excitement 
rushing  frenziedly  from  wave  to  wave,  kicking  her  helmsman  from 
the  wheel  j  boiling  through  the  water  under  a  blast  of  wind.  Seas 
are  cleft  asunder,  smitten  by  the  far-reaching  prow.  Heavy  can- 
vas is  ripped  from  the  spars  and  seen  no  more,  broken  yards  and 
monstrous,  swollen,  white-crested  seas  carry  human  lives  away. 
Jagged  lightning  flares — thunder  booms  and  crashes  amid  looming, 
ominous  clouds.  Night,  and  the  pall  of  darkness — Cold,  and  the 
curse  of  ice — Command,  and  the  call  of  duty — rain,  sleet,  hail — 
wind,  tearing,  grasping,  fighting,  and  raging — strength  against 
strength,  man  against  nature. 

It's  romance,  it's  drama,  but,  in  the  end,  it's  tragedy.  I'll  tell 
you  what  becomes  of  the  tall,  proud  creature — she  dies.  Her  poor 
body  is  broken  up,  piece  by  piece,  and  strewn  all  over  the  break-up 
yard,  until  someone  takes  these  scraps  away,  to  become  parts  of  other 
things.  So  you  see  that  it  is  tragedy,  for  where  is  that  wild,  trium- 
phant spirit  that  braved  the  mighty  ocean  and  that  called  for  equal 
respect  from  all  men  alike.  But  they  don't  all  pass  that  way,  for 
frequently  they  go  down  at  sea  with  all  hands,  to  sleep  forever  in 
the  cool  depths. 
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Most  of  the  proud,  tall  sailing  ships  have  gone;  there  are  only 
a  few  left  that  sail  on  the  far-flung  seas,  carrying  minor  cargoes, 
doing  odd  jobs,  sometimes  sailing  half  around  the  world  in  ballast 
for  a  chance  to  fill  their  holds.  They  compete  against  heavy  odds 
with  the  modern  steam  and  motor  ships  which  are  given  precedence 
over  sail  because  of  their  dependability,  speed  and  low  operating 
cost.  Men  clung  to  sail  long  after  the  introduction  of  steam  upon 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  sail  has  been 
passing  away.  But  there  are  still  sailing  ships  in  the  carrying  trade, 
even  if  their  number  is  small  and  their  commercial  importance  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  that  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Among  the 
Finnish  Aland  Islands  that  lie  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  by 
the  Baltic,  there  is  a  small  fleet  left  whose  principal  business  is  the 
carrying  of  grain  from  Australia  to  Europe.  The  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians also  have  an  interest  in  this  fleet,  while  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, square-riggers  of  smaller  dimensions  and  probably  greater 
antiquity  still  ply. 

There  are  other  sailing  ships — tall  and  proud — of  a  vanishing 
type — the  American  coasting  schooners.  They  cannot  compare  in 
either  beauty  or  size  with  the  clippers;  yet,  there  is  undeniably  a 
rough  grace,  and  strength,  in  these  ships  whose  spars  tower  above 
those  of  rich  men's  toys.  And  there  is  pride  in  them  and  their 
sailors  too,  even  if  it  is  not  apparent.  Once,  when  among  the  Maine 
islands,  I  saw  a  coaster  and  a  schooner  yacht  of  one  of  my  friends 
coming  round  a  high  point  together,  half-racing.  As  they  rounded, 
a  blast  of  wind  came  across  their  bows,  heeling  my  friend's  schooner 
way  over,  and  blowing  loose  her  jib,  while  the  coaster  remained 
steady.  The  captain  of  the  coaster  pulled  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and,  laughing,  said:  "Mighty  big  puffs  come  round  that  there  point, 
don't  they?" 

The  day  of  the  sailing  craft  as  a  commercial  carrier  and  a  fi- 
nancial success  is  unquestionably  going  and  will  soon  be  gone  for- 
ever. When  the  men  who  sailed  in  proud,  tall  ships  die,  nobody 
v/ill  ever  concern  himself  deeply  about  sail.  Even  now  the  last 
remnants  of  a  flourishing  age  wander  lonely  and  doomed  about  the 
seas,  like  the  old  man  in  the  poem: 

"But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 

And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets, 
Sad  and  wan, 

And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 

That  it  seems  as  if  he  said 
'They  are  gone.'  " 
It  is  really  a  great  pity  that  people  of  our  time  should  stand  by, 
watching  the  old  ships  go,  and  doing  nothing  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing in  the  future  into  the  hands  of  historians  and  romanticists.  It's 
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true  they  don't  pay;  it's  true  they  look  shabby ;  it's  true  that  they 
are  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements — but  what  if  they  are:  There 
is  in  them  that  of  grace  and  beauty  which  always  tugs  at  the  very 
heart  of  a  sailor.  But  we  let  them  go,  giving  our  deepest  sympathy, 
or  paying  no  attention,  until  they  die  and  new  generations  arise 
which  shall  never  know  them. 

Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  best  so,  for  such  has  ever  been  the  way  of 
the  world — to  struggle  centuries  for  perfection,  and  when  the  end 
is  in  sight  to  cast  all  aside  and  favor  a  new  invention,  a  better  work 
of  mankind.  We  may  have  lost  our  beauty  and  grace,  and  even  our 
pride,  but  we  have  gained:  speed,  cargo  capacity,  safety,  comfort, 
strength,  time  and  money.  A  new  beauty,  a  new  grace,  and  a  new 
pride  will  come.    But  it  will  not  be  in  the  tall,  proud  sailing  ships. 
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Trials  Of  An  Alien 

Or  life  in  the  new  world 

By  Warren  Snyder,  P.  A.  '36 

Fourth  prize -ivinning  corn-position 

A curse  upon  the  fate  that  set  me  aside  from  my  fellows!  A 
plague  on  the  calamitous  misfortune  that  has  made  me  per 
sona  anomala!  Hearken  to  the  sad  tale  of  one  who  stands 
bewildered  in  alien  corn. 

I  am  one  of  the  unfortunate  toys  of  fate,  an  uncouth  and  un- 
recognized sort  of  semi-being,  semi-insect.  My  unforgivable  sin 
has  put  me  in  the  ranks  of  the  wretched,  an  outcast.  If  only  I  were 
an  assassin,  a  lunatic,  or  some  other  comparatively  inconspicuous  and 
tolerable  nerson!  Would  that  I  had  never  been  born  in  the  Mid- 
dle West! 

Of  course,  you  realize  it  is  a  sufficient  stigma  to  come  from 
west  of  the  Hudson — Pennsvlvania,  for  instance,  is  bad  enough — 
but  to  come  from  Chicago!  Ugh!  It  just  isn't  done  in  the  best  of 
circles! 

The  first  few  davs  at  Andover  I  came  near  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  I  could  make  mvself  understood  bv  onlv  a  limited 
number  of  people,  those  who  had  travelled  widelv  or  who  had  had 
experience  with  the  dialects  of  the  hinterland.  I  was  saved  from 
undpr-nourishment  bv  the  sign  language,  and  I  have  now  gathered 
a  sufficient  vocabulary  of  the  language  spoken  bv  New  England  to 
carry  on  a  conversation,  albeit  somewhat  brokenly.  I  have  learned, 
amnn?  other  things,  that  tahtah  sauce  is  served  with  fish,  buttah 
with  the  bread,  and  so  on.  Rather  easv,  when  one  gets  the  svstem 
of  emitting  letters  that  are  present  and  putting  in  letters  that  are 
not.  It  was  like  a  beam  of  light  entering  a  cave  to  find  out  that 
Moss  and  Morse  were  the  same  building.  However,  my  success 
has  not  made  me  over-confident,  for  I  still  don't  know  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  "r"  in  the  name  of  the  school. 

Although  perhaps  my  greatest  feat  was  the  absorbing  of  the 
language,  I  consider  as  no  minor  achievement  my  assimilation  of 
correct  taste  in  dress.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Andover,  I  was  a  scar 
on  the  horizon,  an  eyesore.  In  my  bungling,  barbarous  manner,  T 
had  carelessly  put  on  the  coat  that  matched  my  trousers.  Quel 
faux  pas]  I  brazenly  came  into  chapel  still  in  that  ridiculous  con- 
dition and  created  more  of  a  stir  than  if  I  had  worn  no  clothes. 
Immediately  after  chapel  I  rushed  to  my  room  and  removed  the 
offending  garment,  rolled  my  pants  up  to  the  proper  level,  and  put 
on  my  white  shoes.  Here  again  I  made  a  common  error  in  assum- 
ing that  clean  shoes  were  correct. 
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After  rectifying  these  grave  faults,  I  still  had  a  weighty  de- 
cision to  make.  Should  I,  or  should  I  not  have  my  hair  cut  off? 
Should  I  join  the  ranks  of  the  students  who  were  in  the  peak  of 
fashion,  although  they  resembled  Mexican  hairless  dogs?  I  finally 
decided  to  retain  my  antiquated  form  of  hirsute  appendage,  fearing 
parental  wrath  more  than  that  great  deterrent,  public  opinion. 

I  have  now  remedied  my  most  offensive  defects  in  clothing 
and  language,  though  I  still  have  to  guard  my  tongue  lest  I  say 
"Commons"  when  I  mean  "beanery"  or  "the  armillary  sphere" 
when  I  mean  "the  egg  beater." 

Another  thing  which  I  learned  of  is  the  awful  condition  of 
Chicago.  It  is  true  that  I  live  in  a  town  adjacent  to  Chicago,  but 
it  does  little  good  to  say  so.  I  am  practically  a  Chicagoan,  and  as 
such,  must  be  a  potential  gunman.  Through  bitter  experience  I 
have  learned  to  keep  secret  the  fact  that  I  am  almost  a  Chicagoan. 
But  I  console  myself  by  thinking  that  I  am  getting  practice  in  adapta- 
bility, that  I  am  getting  worldly  wise.  I  am  progressing  famously 
in  my  acquisition  of  education,  and  I  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  pass 
as  an  American  instead  of  a  Midwesterner. 


On  The  Eve  Of  His  Seventeenth  Birthday 

By  Henry  M.  Hughes,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

Farewell  sixteen — thou  strange  and  fatal  age! 
Thou  debonair  delight  of  Hebe's  tongue; 
Oh  happy  hour!  too  soon  your  lot  is  flung 

To  things  aloft; — -the  book  has  turned  its  page. 

No  flaming  script  of  mortal  bard  or  sage, 
No  subtle  verse  by  lyric  poet  sung 
Can  meet  the  inspiration  that  a  young 

And  bursting  soul  pours  from  its  shattered  cage. 

But  now  I  needs  must  turn  and  curb  my  wise; 
No  longer  thus  to  wander  as  a  will, 
With  purposeless  intent  my  life  to  spend; 

The  future  is  adorned  of  other  guise: 

I  now  must  strive  to  set  my  mark,  lest  still 
Oblivion  should  supersede  the  end. 
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Snow  Scene 


Interlude 

"Symphonie  Fantastique" 
"Ionization  for  a  -percussion  ensemble"  No.  2 
By  Charles  B.  Finch,  P.  A.  '37 

IN  the  small,  dirty,  ground  floor  room  of  an  old  tenement  as 
aged  as  the  city  itself  an  old  woman,  stricken  with  paralysis, 
lay  on  a  filthy  cot.  What  little  air  and  light  there  was  in  the 
room  came  through  a  small  window  opening  on  a  wretched  court- 
yard. The  only  furniture  beside  the  bed  was  a  single  rush-bottom 
chair.  In  one  corner  on  the  bare,  dust-covered  floor  lay  a  few  un- 
washed dishes.  The  shabby  yellow  wallpaper  was  moldy  at  the 
corners.    Evidently  the  room  got  very  damp  in  winter. 

Outside  in  the  street  one  could  hear  the  elevated  trains  roar 
by  at  frequent  intervals.  Soon  the  doctor  would  come  and  would 
see  about  moving  the  old  woman  to  a  nice  clean  hospital  where  she 
could  rest  in  peace.    But  just  now  she  was  alone.    Her  head  ached 
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terribly.  She  could  not  move.  She  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
mused  over  the  strange  shadows  that  kept  moving  across  it.  They 
seemed  to  come  from  nowhere.  She  looked  around  the  room. 
Then  over  in  the  corner  she  saw  coming  through  a  crack  in  the 
floor — the  ants.  There  were  thousands  of  them.  Each  followed 
close  upon  the  one  in  front  in  a  seemingly  endless  column.  When 
they  came  to  the  dirty  dishes,  they  swarmed  all  over  them  and  left 
them  clean.  They  were  approaching  the  bed  now — a  long  straight 
moving  line.  The  old  woman  stared  at  them  in  amazement.  For 
a  moment  she  imagined  that  she  could  distinguish  each  little  face, 
its  ane;ry,  hungry  eyes.    They  were  beginning  to  swarm  over  her 

now  from  all  sides.    She  screamed  madly  

The  elevated  roared  by.  Automobiles  crowded  their  way 
through  the  narrow  streets,  horns  honking.  People  called  loudly 
to  one  another.  Someone  on  the  top  floor  of  the  buildine  shouted 
down  to  ask  how  the  old  woman  was.  No  one  replied.  The  ants 
were  trooping  methodically  back  into  the  crack  in  the  floor  


Degradation 

A  crisis  in  school  life 
By  John  E.  Smith,  P.  A.  '36 

THE  greatest  decision  of  his  whole  life  was  now  confronting 
David  Franklin.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  make  some 
quite  important  ones,  but  this  certainly  overshadowed  them 
all.  He  sat  in  the  library  chair,  so  tense  that  he  was  not  even  swing- 
ing his  legs,  which  could  not  reach  the  floor.  He  was  small  anyway. 
He  had  weighed  in  at  ninety  pounds  and  had  found  that  he  had  now 
attained  the  lordly  height  of  four  feet  eleven  and  one-quarter  in- 
ches. His  eyes  were  shut  tightly  behind  their  thick  lenses,  and  his 
fists  were  clenched  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  It  was  a  moment  of 
great  emotional  stress. 

He  thought  back  carefully  over  years  of  preparation.  He 
thought  how  he  had  managed  to  stay  at  the  top  of  his  class  for 
three  years.  He  swelled  with  pride  and  sat  a  bit  higher  in  his  chair. 
No,  he  could  not  do  it.  It  would  never  be  worth  the  sacrifice. 
Nevertheless,  the  hands  of  the  clock  were  creeping  around  steadily, 
and  the  pages  lay  before  him  uncompromisingly.  His  thoughts 
wandered  again  to  the  past.  He  remembered  the  beginning  of  this 
terrible  business  three  years  ago.  How  he  had  struggled  to  master 
the  first  principles  of  the  awful  subject!  Then  in  the  second  year 
of  study,  things  had  become  easier,  and  it  seemed  like  something 
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sensible.  Then  last  year,  how  easy  it  had  been  to  go  sailing  through. 
Now  there  was  this  horrible  new  work  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend at  all.  Certainly  there  must  be  some  higher  power  which 
would  not  permit  a  downfall  like  this.  Yet  he  felt  himself  slip- 
ping. His  thoughts  ran  to  the  stories  he  had  heard  others  tell  of 
the  ease  with  which  this  work  could  be  done  if  only  he  had  that 
little  "cure-all"  for  troubles  of  this  sort. 

Then  came  the  fateful  incident.  The  boy  across  the  table 
leaned  back,  then  closed  both  books  and  got  up.  He  was  finished. 
David  was  amazed.  The  boy  was  certainly  not  as  earnest  a  student 
as  he,  yet  he  had  finished  first.  The  last  of  David's  resolve  broke 
down.    He  would  do  the  deed  now  once  and  for  all. 

He  looked  around  carefully,  as  one  bound  on  an  errand  of 
crime.  He  pushed  his  chair  back  quietly  and  slunk  out  the  big 
doors.  He  stood  before  the  big  desk.  It  was  the  end.  In  a  small 
but  firm  voice  he  asked,  "May  I  please  have  a  translation  of  Vir- 
gil's 'Aeneid'.?" 


Immortality 

By  Anonymous,  P.  A.  '36 

The  seasons  pass  in  calm  unvaried  range ; 

The  day  succeeds  the  night,  and  night  the  day. 

In  space  the  whirling  planets  go  their  way 

And  never  halt,  nor  give  a  sign  of  change. 

A  man  is  born  and,  dying,  does  decay 

Into  the  soil  which  is  by  men  employed, 

And  just  as  matter  never  knows  the  void 

Of  ceased  existence ;  souls  forever  stay. 

Men's  souls  are  doomed  in  immortality 

To  watch  the  tedious  cycles  come  and  go; 

And  after  aeons  of  monotony, 

Expecting  nothing  more,  they'd  beg  the  blow 

That  sets  them  free  from  stark  eternity 

And  gives  them  rest;  but  God  would  answer,  "No." 
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DEDICATION 

To  the  English  Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy, 
without  whose  assistance  there  would  be  no  Mirror,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Emory  S.  Basford  of  that 
department  we  the  Editors  respectfully  and  gratefully  dedicate  this 
issue. 


EDITORIAL 

The  Editors  present  this  issue  of  The  Mirror  to  the  school  at  large  confident 
that  it  is  a  literary  magazine  of  which  Andover  may  indeed  be  proud.  Especially 
would  we  call  your  attention  to  the  composition  entitled  Treasure  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  writing  The  Mirror  has  yet  published  this 
year.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  would  not  allow  us  to  use  his  name. 

The  prose  poem  In  Summer,  Clarke's  sonnet  Immortality,  and  Harris's  drama- 
tic monologue  likewise  merit  your  especial  consideration.  In  general  we  have 
adhered  to  the  policy  adopted  last  term  of  publishing  work  done  by  all  four 
classes.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  again  the  Upper  Middlers 
have  fallen  considerably  behind  the  Lowers  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
submitted. 

Yet  in  all  respects  this  Mirror  is  not  the  same  as  the  last.  For  one  thing, 
a  large  editorial  section  has  been  included  in  this  issue,  and  for  another,  the 
emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  the  short  story  to  the  essay.  We  have  also  tried 
to  include  more  illustrative  matter  this  time.  And  it  is  in  this  direction,  we  feel, 
that  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  improvement,  for  one  of  the  chief  services  of 
The  Mirror  should  be  the  publishing  of  work  done  by  student  artists  themselves. 


From  "A  Sympathiser  "  P.  A.  '37 

A few  months  ago  an  inconspicuous  young  man  visited  Andover  Hill  for  a 
week  end.  His  presence  was  noted  by  Dr.  Fuess  in  morning  assemblv,  but 
few  undergraduates  were  privileged  to  see  him.  He  left  as  unnoticed  as 
he  had  arrived,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  him  until  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  Fortune  an  article  appeared  on  private  schools,  an  article  on  Andover,  an 
outrageous  article  on  Andover!  The  Phillips  Academy  Faculty  picked  up  the  mag- 
azine, eagerly  scanned  the  article,  noticed  its  stand,  read  it  carefully,  and  read  it 
again.  And  then  as  a  body  these  learned  men  descended  on  the  poor,  innocent, 
inconspicuous  author  of  the  article.  They  wrote  letters  to  newspapers;  they  made 
speeches;  they  insulted  him  publicly  and  privately.  They  started  to  prove  that  he 
was  wrong.  Books  on  Andover  and  Andover  men  which  had  never  before  been 
removed  from  the  library  were  in  great  demand.  Teachers  gladly  paid  overdue 
charges  to  assure  themselves  sole  possession  of  the  newly  discovered  information. 
And  the  library  grew  fat.  What  did  it  do  with  this  prosperity?  It  bought  more 
books  on  more  Andover  achievers.  It  spent  wildly  and  heedlessly  in  the  most 
thorough  research  in  its  history.  Special  exhibits  on  the  subject  were  rushed  into 
the  halls  of  the  building.  A  fund  was  set  aside  solely  for  examining  this  one  sub 
ject.  In  a  word,  a  free-for-all  on  this  poor  little  fellow  was  declared.  Even  some 
of  the  students  threw  themselves  on  the  pile  so  great  was  their  thirst  for  blood 
and  for  Faculty  "drag." 
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Now  that  every  one  has  had  their  say  on  the  subject  (well,  almost  everyone 
I'm  told  that  a  few  books  are  being  attempted,  that  some  student  prizes  have  been 
instituted  for  the  best  theme  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  New  Deal  is  appropria- 
ting ten  millions  for  "the  organization  and  furtherance  of  the  S.  P.  P.  A.  A.  C. 
M.  C.  W.  T.  A.  D.  H.  S.  P.  T."  (Society  for  Proving  that  Phillips  Academy 
Andover  Contributes  More  to  the  Country's  Welfare  Than  Any  Dozen  High 
Schools  Put  Together).  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  now  that  everyone  has  had  their 
say  on  the  subject,  I'm  going  to  have  mine.  I  will  be  ostracized  by  my  fellows 
for  it.  Old  friends  will  cross  the  street  at  my  approach.  All  who  regard  Faculty 
power  with  respect  will  ignore  me.  The  Faculty  itself  will  "get"  me  if  it  is  the 
last  thing  that  they  do.  Little  children,  little  faculty  children,  will  throw  stones 
at  me.  Little  Andover  animal  life,  Faculty  cats  and  dogs,  will  bark  and  hiss  at 
me.  I  may  even  be  expelled  from  school.  Certainly,  if  not  that,  I  shall  be 
placed  on  a  new  probation  instituted  for  just  such  offenders  as  I.  But  I  don't 
care.  There  has  always  been  deep  down  inside  of  me  a  little  soft  humanitarian 
spot,  and  now  it  is  touched.  Sympathy  dominates  me.  No,  I  don't  care.  Yes, 
I  think  the  poor  little  man  who  "rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread,"  was 
right.    So  there!    Now  there  are  two  of  us. 


From  a  Member  of  the  Social  Problems  Club 

HOW  many  of  us  have  ever  been  to  the  state  prison?    How  many  of  us 
know  just  what  kind  of  a  place  it  is  to  which  we  are  sending  men  every 
day?    Is  our  sole  motive  one  of  revenge  and  punishment  of  criminals  or 
do  we  have  any  hope  of  reforming  and  turning  out  better  citizens?  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  consider  these  questions  if  we  have  any  interest  in  the 
Commonwealth  at  all.  Therefore,  let  us  take  a  journey  within  the  walls  of  Charles- 
town  prison. 

As  we  enter,  we  pass  through  a  small  anteroom  where  distracted  wives  and 
mothers  are  waiting  for  the  visiting  hour  in  which  they  may  see  their  loved  ones. 
We  pass  through  this  musty  little  office,  through  an  iron  gate  which  clangs  behind 
us,  and  through  a  corridor  into  the  main  visiting  chamber.  Here  we  see  all  sorts 
and  types  of  prisoners — old  and  young,  timid  and  bold, — but  all  alike  in  one  re- 
spect, for  all  have  a  hardened,  cynical  expression,  an  expression  such  as  one  has 
never  seen  before  if  he  has  never  seen  state  prison  men,  and  such  as  one  will  never 
see  again.  We  pass  through  this  room — on  down  a  spiral  staircase  until  we  find 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  cell  blocks.  Here  we  see  the  places  where  men  are  sent  to 
be  taught  a  better  way  of  life.  There  are  five  rows  of  cells.  Each  is  made  of 
stone  and  has  a  low  narrow  door  through  which  we  may  dimly  see  the  dark  interior. 
As  we  pause,  the  thought  enters  our  mind,  how  like  a  stone  age  man  in  his  cave 
these  creatures  arc.  But  no,  with  those  sturdy  steel  bars  perhaps  the  picture  more 
clearly  resembles  that  of  a  monkey  in  his  cage. 

Side  by  side  in  these  holes  the  men  serve  their  sentences.  Prisoners  who  are 
lifers  are  placed  side  by  side  with  those  serving  three  year  terms,  old  and  hard- 
ened criminals  side  by  side  with  first  offenders.  Segregation  according  to  the  degree 
of  crimes?  Ridiculous.  Think  of  the  expense.  We  learn  that  it  costs  almost  five 
thousand  dollars  to  convict  a  man  and  that  there  are  many  repeaters,  men  who  are 
released  only  to  commit  the  same  crime,  or  perhaps  to  commit  some  other  crime 
which  they  have  learned  from  their  buddy,  a  lifer,  in  the  next  cell.  We  pass  on 
out  into  the  work  shops.  We  see  the  men  at  work.  They  stare  at  us  with  a  hostile, 
cvnical  expression.    A  few  turn  away.    These  are  the  newcomers. 

We  see  a  three  story  red  brick  building  ahead  of  us.  What  is  it?    We  cannot 
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go  there,  for  these  are  the  punishment  chambers.  We  wonder  why  they  will  not 
show  us  Cherry  Hill. 

We  retrace  our  steps  and  go  out  into  the  air  once  more.  If  we  believe  in 
confinement  of  criminals  solely  for  punishment  and  revenge,  we  say  to  ourselves, 
"Charlestown  prison  is  an  admirable  institution."  If  the  sight  of  wasted  lives 
distresses  us  and  we  believe  in  confinement  for  reformation,  we  only  wonder. 


ELECTIONS  TO  THE  MIRROR  BOARD 

Because  of  work  done  in  this  and  the  last  issue  of  The  Mirror  the  following 
boys  were  eligible  for  election  to  the  Literary  Board:  Samuel  S.  Binnian,  '36, 
Charles  B.  Finch,  '37,  Charles  C.  Harris,  '36,  Henry  M.  Hughes,  '36,  Cranston  E. 
Jones,  '36,  Cameron  J.  La  Claire,  '39,  Howard  A.  Reed,  '38,  James  E.  Trott, 
'38,  and  David  M.  Weil,  '36.  Those  selected  on  the  merits  of  their  work  were: 
Binnian,  Finch,  Harris,  and  Jones.  The  others  will  be  given  special  preference 
in  the  Spring  Elections. 

Elected  to  the  Business  Board  have  been  Churchward  Davis,  '38,  and  Robert 
S.  Davis,  '38. 


FAMOUS  LAST  WORDS 

A  new  department  conducted  by  Nemo. 

"If  I  didn't  know  this  road  like  a  book,  I  wouldn't  be  taking  these  corners 
so  fast." 

"Those  trains  always  blow  their  whistles  a  mile  off." 
"Come  down  out  of  that  truck  and  say  that." 

"I'm  going  to  get  up  and  give  my  seat  to  that  young  lady — the  one  who  is 
rouging  her  lips." 

"Tell  us,  Mussolini,  does  it  look  like  rain?" 

"We've  got  woodcock  and  partridge  for  dinner,  Franklin — how  about  asking 
the  Supreme  Court  over  for  a  snack?" 

"But,  George,  it'll  be  such  fun  for  you,  taking  Mother's  breakfast  up  to  her 
every  morning." 

"If  I'd  known  this  was  your  best  Oriental  rug,  I'd  have  done  my  egg  juggling 
trick  in  the  other  room." 

"Here's  where  I  open  this  bottle  without  using  a  corkscrew." 

"Honest,  Mr.  Boyce,  I  didn't  have  time  to  do  it.  I  was  working  on  History 
all  last  night." 

"Here's  where  I  snap  a  picture  right  through  the  bars  of  the  cage." 
"How  can  I  get  a  shock  when  I'm  standing  on  wood." 


We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Headmaster  for 
donating  the  prizes  awarded  in  this  issue  and  to  Mr.  Emory  S.  Bas- 
ford  of  the  faculty  for  making  the  awards  and  for  his  invaluable 
advice  and  generous  assistance  at  all  times. 
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OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

To  the  Asheville  School  Review  go  our  deepest  thanks  for  the  kind  review  of 
the  Fall  Mirror  published  in  the  February  issue.  Such  an  exchange  comment  goes 
a  long  way  toward  compensating  the  Fditors  for  their  long  hours  of  work,  and  we 
can  do  no  more  than  express  our  heart-felt  appreciation  to  our  Southern  con- 
temporaries in  return.  The  Review  is.  in  our  opinion,  as  good  a  magazine  as  i* 
published  by  any  preparatory  school  in  the  country.  It  is  alive,  interesting,  and 
ha«  in  Mortimer  Proctor,  Richard  Venn,  and  Ralph  Rosenberg  a  trio  of  writers  anv 
school  publication  could  be  proud  of. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  praise  of  the  1935-36  Horae  Scholasticae  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Gordon  Stillman  and  Henry  James.  This  St.  Paul's  School 
publication  is  justly  renowned  for  its  literary  work  especially  along  the  lines  of 
poetry,  but  we  would  like  to  add  our  appreciation  of  its  editorial  page  and  its 
exceedingly  readable  "Nug.il ia"  column.  Seldom  is  found  such  mature  and  dis- 
criminating work  in  a  school  magazine,  and  seldom  is  such  a  magazine  blessed  with 
two  more  outstanding  Fditors. 

The  Choate  Literary  Magazine  is  as  always  packed  with  good  literature.  The 
stories  arc  sensitive,  graceful,  and  above  all  written  bv  students  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  subjects.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  pick  cut  anv 
particular  compos'tions  as  deserving  of  special  mention.  Perhaps  the  stories  en- 
titled "Reunion  in  Autumn"  and  "The  Pageant,"  and  the  essay  "The  Modern 
Artist  and  Tradition"  interested  us  most  in  the  November  issue.  The  two  Class 
Day  poems  were  magnificent  pieces  of  writing,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  there 
was  not  more  verse  included.  All  in  all,  we  cannot  but  envy  a  magazine  which  has 
such  talented  contributors  and  which  comes  from  a  school  where  there  is  so  much 
emphasis  on  creative  writing. 


Of  The  Folio  published  by  the  Chicago  Latin  School  much  could  be  said. 
Its  cover  is  exceedingly  striking  and  suggestive  of  the  at  times  almost  painfully 
modern  note  to  be  struck  inside.  In  this  connection  "The  Old  Mother,"  "City 
Beach,"  and  "Sonnet:  the  Reaping"  are  in  the  best  Sandburg  manner  and  catch 
phases  of  twentieth  ccnturv  civilization  that,  if  not  pretty  to  read  about,  are  at 
least  of  major  significance  and  indicative  of  the  whole  whirling,  groping  temper 
of  the  times.  "Under  the  Arc-Light"  and  "Civilization,"  in  the  same  vein,  arc 
outstanding  in  the  prose  field.  We  feel  that  Arthur  Cummings  and  Conrad 
Seipp  are  two  really  fine  poets  and,  in  general,  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  The 
Folio  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  provocative  publications  on  our  exchange 
list,  a  credit  to  the  Chicago  that  is  and  the  America  that  is  to  be. 

EXCHANGES 

The  Albemarle,  Fessenden;  The  Archon,  Governor  Dummer;  The  Bishop  Quar- 
terly, Brooks;  Brimmer  writes }  Brimmer;  The  Dawn,  Buckley;  The  Dragon,  St. 
George's;  The  Folio,  Chicago  Latin  School;  The  Grotonian,  Groton  School;  The 
Hopkins  Literary  Magazine,  Hopkins  Grammar;  Horae  Scholasticae,  St.  Paul's;  The 
Knight,  Aiken;  The  Lamp,  Winsor;  The  Lit,  Hctchkiss;  The  Lit,  Lawrenceville ; 
The  Literary  Magazine,  Choate;  The  Literary  Supplement,  Kent;  The  Loom, 
Loomis;  The  Maze,  May;  The  Nobleman,  Noble  and  Greenough;  The  Orange 
and  Blue,  Milton;  The  Oracle,  Taft;  The  Pioneer,  Reading;  The  Pontefract,  Pom- 
fret;  The  Quarterly,  Horace  Mann;  The  Raven,  Portsmouth  Priory;  The  Record, 
Hill;  The  Review,  Asheville;  The  Sextant,  Belmont  Hill;  Splinters,  Rogers  Hall; 
The  Stockade,  Deerfield;  The  Triangle,  Emma  Willard;  The  Tripod,  Roxbury 
Latin;  The  Vindex,  St.  Mark's;  The  Wellingtonian,  Wellington. 
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The  Passing  of  Winter 

By  Samuel  S.  Binnian,  P.  A.  '36 

Cold 

And  snow ; 

Oh!  Begone! 

Rain,  wash  from  earth 

All  trace  of  winter. 

Grass,  renew  your  green; 

Return,  zest  of  summer  life. 

God,  to  these  toilers,  grant  the  wondrous  joys, 

The  romantic,  carefree  abandon 

Of  spring. 


The  Coming  of  Spring 

A  prose  poem 
By  Leo  Steele,  P.  A.  '37 

THE  coming  of  the  goddess  of  Spring,  though  it  happens  every 
year,  yet  is  as  wonderful  the  last  time  we  behold  it  as  the 
first.  When  Winter  melts  away  into  his  well-beloved  North, 
his  fair  successor  starts  her  pilgrimage.  Sweet  and  warm  is  the  air 
that  heralds  her,  and  when  she  comes,  there  is  Life  in  her  touch. 
All  that  is  hard  and  stiff,  and  therefore,  dead  or  near  dead — these 
she  passes  by,  and  Life  appears;  they  grow  soft  and  flexible,  for  Life 
is  even  so,  and  to  grow  hard  is  indeed  to  die.  There  is  nothing  that 
her  presence  does  not  move,  nothing  save  the  granite  of  the  hills 
that  an  endless  Winter  brought  centuries  upon  centuries  ago.  As 
the  black  bear  stirs  in  his  rocky  den  and  roams  again  upon  the  moun- 
tain, the  birds  harbinger  Spring's  return,  and  every  tree  and  flower 
rejoices  in  its  renascence.  They  are  lonely  one  and  all,  but  the  first 
to  hear  the  goddess  call  is  the  brilliant  forsythia,  the  one  that  most 
reflects  the  bright  soul  of  Spring  herself  and  seems  pure  sunshine 
turned  to  flowers  and  showered  on  earth.  After  it  blooms  the  rest 
appear,  and  it  is  not  long  then  until  the  goddess  once  more  holds 
sway  in  full  beauty  with  all  her  retinue. 
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Too  Much  Dreaming 

By  James  M.  Gillespie,  P.  A.  '36 

THEY  say  dreams  have  no  meaning.  I  had  often  wondered 
about  that,  before  I  went  through  the  experience  which  made 
me  believe  that  they  have.  It  all  happened  last  summer,  the 
first  week  in  July,  shortly  after  Andover's  weary  sons  had  departed 
on  their  several  ways.  Some  of  Andover's  more  stalwart  under- 
graduates are  said  to  spend  vacations  in  broncho-busting  on  the  plains 
of  southern  Montana ;  however,  I  chose  the  less  enervating  exercise 
of  mosquito-slapping  in  the  rocky  hills  of  Southern  New  Hamp- 
shire. Little  did  I  expect  there  to  find  any  reminders  of  the  gruel- 
ling toil  which  had  been  mine  during  the  previous  few  months. 

But  if  any  such  hopeful  thought  entered  my  weary  mind,  I 
was  not  long  in  learning  that  neither  the  oracle  at  Delphi  nor  the 
soothsayer  on  the  streets  of  Rome  could  afford  me  such  a  cheerful 
prospect.  Alas,  Fortune  was  harsh  to  poor  me!  It  was  ordained 
that  on  successive  nights  I  should  suffer  the  agonies  of  the  wrack, 
until  my  former  indolence  in  the  midst  of  pressing  obligations  should 
be  purged.  The  first  night  I  spent  in  the  cloistered  cell  of  a  me- 
diaeval hermitage,  trying  to  convince  some  black-robed  creature 
that  I  could  translate  the  Talmud  only  literally  and  with  re- 
duced speed  j  the  traditional  repast  of  tainted  viands  and  a  mouldy 
crust  was  of  no  avail.  The  next  three  periods  of  nocturnal  repose 
were  punctuated  with  installments  of  a  vivid  kaleidoscopic  melange 
of  my  erstwhile  curriculum  on  Andover  Hill.  Cicero  spouted 
volumes  of  unintelligible  gibberish  from  the  rostrum  of  George 
Washington  Hall;  at  his  feet  Harpagon  stood  in  awe,  neglectful 
of  the  precious  strong-box.  Minor  scenes  were  executed  in  light- 
ning flashes  between  the  relentless  thunder  of  the  -piece  de  resistance. 
In  one  of  the  brief  moments  of  waking  rest  which  came  to  me  as  I 
"panted  on  my  couch  of  pain,"  I  thought  of  those  lines  of  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  whose  "Nightmare"  I  had  once  dared  to  criticize: 

"You  get  some  repose  in  the  form  of  a  doze,  with 

hot  eyeballs  and  head  ever  aching, 
"But  your  slumbering  teems  with  such  horrible  dreams 
that  you'd  very  much  better  be  waking." 
On  the  fifth  night,  the  most  significant  dream  of  all  occupied 
my  attention.    Lo,  I  was  alone  in  a  vast  recitation  hall  with  the 
figure  of  an  incensed  task-master  before  me,  busily  entering  neat 
rows  of  ciphers  in  a  slender  blue  book  and  tapping  for  silence  when 
I  ventured  a  quavering  response  to  his  incessant  questions  on  the 
intricacies  of  the  history  of  England.    Suddenly  he  stopped  his 
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writing  and  from  a  sheaf  of  voluminous  notes  delivered  a  detailed 
lecture  on  the  practical  value  of  his  subject.  I  awoke  with  a  start, 
shivering  in  a  clammy  sweat,  the  words  ringing  in  my  ears;  "Soon, 

0  foolish  one,  you  will  prove  for  yourself  how  practical  it  is  to 
know  English  history!"  As  it  was,  if  I  had  been  struck  dead  the 
next  night,  the  ominous  prophecy  would  have  been  fulfilled! 

The  next  day  dawned  with  the  customary  fog,  conveying  no 
trace  of  the  electric  atmosphere  which  usually  enshrouds  the  advent 
of  a  momentous  occasion.  Early  afternoon,  however,  brought  some 
anemic  clouds  in  the  sky,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  the  por- 
tent of  what  took  place.  The  whole  incident  occupied  only  about 
fifteen  minutes  time,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  hectic  quarter  hours 

1  have  ever  spent.  It  all  started  when  a  kindly  old  artist  invited 
me  to  take  tea  upon  her  lawn  and  view  some  of  her  recent  produc- 
tions. The  sight  of  a  sketch  of  some  English  landscape  impelled 
her  to  reminisce  upon  a  long  ago  visit  in  England,  and  eventually 
I  was  questioned  concerning  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  of  that  country  past  and  present.  Blithely,  though 
secretly  astonished  that  the  subject  of  my  dream  should  recur  so 
soon,  I  elaborated  a  text-book  comparison  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone. 
Then  the  storm  broke.  First,  my  friend  praised  my  knowledge 
and  presented  me  with  an  interesting  woodcut  of  Gladstone  and  his 
wife  made  when  they  were  attending  church  service  on  the  occasion 
of  the  famous  Prime  Minister's  eightieth  birthday.  Then,  started 
on  the  dread  subject,  she  discussed  briefly  some  of  the  major  topics 
in  the  theory  of  woman  suffrage,  and  told  me  about  Lady  Pank- 
hurst's  tea-set.  It  seems  that  when  that  famous  character  was  re- 
leased from  prison,  a  committee  of  cabinet  wives  headed  by  the  wife 
of  the  Prime  Minister  had  an  original  pattern  designed,  and  from 
this  a  tea-set  was  made  as  a  gift  of  consolation.  The  design  met 
with  such  favor  that  several  additional  sets  were  made  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  the  pattern-plates  were  destroved.  One  of  these 
historically-valuable  sets  has  made  its  way  into  America,  along  with 
parts  of  another.  After  describing  the  thistle  design,  the  artist  bade 
me  examine  my  tea-cup.  True  to  the  spirit  of  melodrama,  I  re- 
coiled with  a  gasp  and  sent  the  famous  cup  hurtling  to  the  ground. 

The  worst  was  yet  to  come.  As  I  strolled,  dazed,  to  the  village 
store,  shortly  afterward,  I  felt  the  power  of  dreams.  Inside  the 
tvpical  country  "emporium"  I  met  a  tall,  soldierly  man  who  was 
introduced  as  a  Mr.  Burgess.  Despite  the  previous  incident,  I  be- 
came not  in  the  least  suspicious  when  I  observed  that  he  sooke  with 
a  marked  English  accent,  slightly  softened  bv  vears  of  residence  in 
America.  Noticing  that  he  had  a  pronounced  limp,  and  because  he 
was  considering  operating  the  combination  store  and  post  office,  some 
one  asked  whether  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  manage  the  work. 
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He  explained  his  affliction,  with  sincere  pride  in  his  voice.  He 
prefaced  his  explanation  by  asking  me,  as  a  student,  whether  I  knew 
anything  about  English  history!  I  was  brave  and  did  not  collapse. 
His  remarkable  story  bears  repeating  for  its  own  sake,  since  he  was 
none  other  than  former  secretary  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  he  carried  about  in  his  hip,  "gratefully,"  a  bullet  which  had 
been  intended  for  Kitchener  when  he  was  busy  with  his  work  in 
Africa. 

And  so  my  frightful  dreams  had  an  interesting  outcome.  As 
long  as  they  bear  fruit  in  such  memorable  experience  I  shall  not 
say,  "I  dream  too  much!" 


Postlude 

"Ionization  for  a  -percussion  ensemble  ,"  No.  5 
By  Charles  B.  Finch,  P.  A.  '37 

ONE  evening  two  men  were  standing  on  the  corner  of  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Broadway.  It  was  still  quite  light,  but 
already  the  Great  White  Way's  nightly  spectacle  had  begun. 
One  of  the  men,  who  was  almost  a  poet,  said  to  the  other  in  an  emo- 
tional voice,  "Have  you  ever  been  out  in  the  country  at  this  time 
of  day  in  the  Spring?  It's  marvelous!  The  air  is  warm  and  in- 
vigorating, and  a  slight  mist  hangs  over  everything.  The  trees  are 
covered  with  downy  green  foliage.  The  scent  of  flowers  fills  one's 
nostrils.  The  moon  is  just  barely  visible  overhead.  As  the  sun 
goes  farther  and  farther  below  the  horizon,  one  by  one  the  stars 
come  out,  faster  and  faster.  The  birds  that  have  been  singing  all 
clay  become  quiet,  and  everything  is  still  except  for  the  faint  drone 
of  the  locusts.  The  stars  and  the  moon  are  very  bright  in  the 
blackness.  One  can  look  at  them  untiringly  for  hours.  As  the  eye 
gets  used  to  the  darkness,  various  forms  and  shapes  appear.  They 
make  one  thoughtful.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  day  turn  to  night 
during  the  springtime  in  the  country?  It's  really  breath-taking. 
You've  seen  it,  haven't  you?" 

"I  can't  see,"  said  the  other.  "I'm  blind." 

But  the  poet  was  blind,  too. 
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Horizons 

By  Cranston  E.  Jones,  P.  A.  '36 

SOMETIMES  in  summer  the  slate  sidewalks  are  so  hot  you 
would  rather  walk  on  the  grass  if  you're  barefooted.  There 
are  big  bubbles  in  the  tar  which  slowly  slides  down  the  gutter. 
Children  turn  the  hose  on  one  another  and  scamper  shrieking  over 
the  browned  grass. 

On  days  like  these,  I  climb  up  on  the  hills  that  rise  up  steeply 
all  around  the  town.  The  roads  going  up  are  sandy  at  the  bottom, 
but  they  have  ruts  worn  hard  and  smooth  and  damp.  Half-way 
up  the  road  runs  into  the  barn  of  a  farmhouse,  so  I  walk  up  the  rest 
of  the  way  through  the  fields.  There  are  apple  trees  and  maples 
part  way,  but  near  the  top  it  is  mostly  shale  with  only  a  few  bunches 
of  daisies,  Indian-paint-brushes,  and  buttercups.  On  the  very  sum- 
mit is  a  circle  of  half  blackened  stones  once  used  for  a  fire-place. 
I  turn  and  look  out  across  the  valley. 

From  out  of  the  Green  Mountains  the  Butterkill  comes,  wraps 
itself  about  the  village  once,  and  flows  on.  All  that  shows  of  the 
town  is  the  church  steeples  and  the  occasional  white  of  a  hou'se 
shining  up  through  the  green  of  the  elms. 

The  hills  surrounding  the  town  are  like  hills  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  arranged  orderly  but  just  jumbled  all 
together,  poking  themselves  up  without  apparent  reason.  Thrown 
over  them  is  a  patchwork  of  browns  and  greens  and  yellowis,  all 
stitched  together  with  tiny  rail  fences.  The  woods  have  shrunk 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  making  them  appear  like  country  boys' 
haircuts.  In  a  saddle  between  two  hills  there  stands  against  the  sky 
a  solitary  elm,  like  a  clipper  ship  with  massive  green  sails.  The 
waves  come  sweeping  up  the  field  blue  with  thistle  and  make  the 
top-gallants  dip  and  tremble.  If  you  lift  your  glance  past  her  and 
let  it  glide  off  into  the  distance,  you  will  see  a  twinkling  slash  of 
blue,  the  Hudson.  And  yet  further  off  is  the  blue  silhouette  of  the 
Catskills'  towers.  Just  over  the  Hudson  lie  broad  flat  fields  with 
black  pines  here  and  there  on  the  green  of  clover.  Once  this  was 
a  battlefield  spotted  with  dabs  of  green  and  red,  blue  and  brown. 
There  is  little  left  now  that  remembers  Burgoyne  or  Schuyler  or 
Arnold.  Up  to  the  north  the  massive  stoop-shouldered  Adiron- 
dacks  lift  themselves  up  in  the  sky.  Great  rounded  mountains,  all 
green  but  for  their  grey  granite  crowns. 

And  so  on  summer  days  I  stand  up  here  alone  on  the  top  of 
my  hill  and  look  and  look. 
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O  Love  As  Long  As  Love  You  Can 

(From  the  German) 
By  Frederick  Lange,  P.  A.  '36 

O  love  as  long  as  love  you  can 

O  love  as  long  as  love  you  may, 

The  day  will  dawn,  the  hour  will  come, 

When  at  his  grave  you'll  weep  and  pray. 

With  love  and  life  your  heart  aglow 
Aye  love  protect  and  love  receive, 
As  long  as  in  this  world  there  lives 
A  soul  whose  heart  you  may  believe. 

To  him  who  bares  his  soul  to  you 
Reach  out  your  heart  in  trust  to  him, 
And  fill  his  days  with  joyous  hours 
That  ne'er  a  care  his  eyes  should  dim. 

Rude  tongue  with  ceaseless  care  restrain: 
Too  soon  is  spoke  an  angry  word! 
(Oh  God,  it  was  not  meant  to  pain) 
Too  late — the  faithful  friend  has  heard. 
(Repeat  first  verse) 

On  bended  knee  beside  his  grave 
You  hide,  ashamed,  your  tear  dimmed  eyes, 
Which  ne'er  again  shall  see  the  friend 
Who  'neath  the  lush  grass  sleeping  lies. 

"Look  down  from  heaven  upon  my  tears, 
Let  me  not  cry  to  you  in  vain, 
Forgive  the  angry  word  I  spoke, 
Oh  God,  it  was  not  meant  to  pain!" 

He  sees  you  not,  he  hears  you  not, 
Nor  comes  again  to  grasp  your  hand, 
His  lips  that  yours  have  often  kissed 
Can  say  no  more:  "I  understand!" 

He  understands  you  well  indeed, 
Though  scalding  tears,  they  did  not  cease 
For  pain  at  those  hard  words  you  spoke. 
Yet  weep  no  more:  he  is  at  peace. 
(Repeat  first  verse) 
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Impressions 

By  Cleve  Ginsberg,  P.  A.  '36 

Softly  the  cricket  chants  its  mournful  cry, 

Afraid  to  stir  the  spirit  of  the  night  j 

Its  lonesome  wail  is  echoed  by  the  wind 

That  gently  sways  the  hemlock  high  above 

The  ground.    And  far  below  the  perfumed  pines, 

Heavy  with  deep  green  luxury,  as  if 

Serene  it  lulled  the  drowsing  leaves  to  sleep, 

Dreamily  crystal  laps  the  mossy  bank. 

Ambrosial  incense  drugs  the  heavy  air, 

Rising  like  vapor  to  the  sapphire  sky 

It  floats  a  consort  of  the  velvet  moth, 

Whirled  to  the  lacy  dome  a  message  from 

The  night.    The  moon,  for  all  its  wealth  of  gold, 

With  cold  blue  splendour  dyes  the  slumb'ring  spruce 

And  sheds  a  ghostly  hue  upon  the  sad 

Grey  rocks,  where  damask-petaled  violets 

Caress  the  verdant  grass  that  softly  weeps 

And  bends  beneath  the  murmur  of  the  night. 

But  now  a  limpid  mist  is  low'ring  on 

The  restless  wood}  it  weaves  the  grass  a  ring 

Of  opal  tears  to  wed  the  destined  dawn. 

Nemesis,  daughter  of  the  raven  night, 

Is  covered  by  Aurora's  purple  scarf, 

And  glimm'ring  Phosphor's  saffron  colour'd  glow 

Is  yielding  to  dark  lapis  lazuli. 

Across  the  sanguine  heavens,  protean 

Amethyst  is  flushed  with  cinnabar, 

And  nebulous  blue  indigo  becomes 

Incarnadine. 

In  weary  midday  sleep 
Have  lapidaries  dreamt  of  turquoise,  pearl, 
And  ruby  crusted  gems,  of  diadems 
Of  diamond  and  rings  of  marquetry  j 
But  in  the  hills  a  jewel  is  set  that  would 
Have  drenched  their  souls  with  aching  joy  and  awe; 
A  ball  of  blazing  blood,  of  rich  garnet 
Colour'd  gold,  flames  across  the  steaming  slopes 
And  fills  the  fields  with  blushing  amber  light. 
In  reverent  dread  the  fragrant  grass  bends  low, 
And,  motionless,  the  stately  trees,  sodd'n  with 
Crystal  dew,  breathless  and  resplendent  stand! 


A  Water  Color 
By  John  H.  Swartz,  F.  A.  '36 
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House  For  Sale 

Frederic  says  goodbye 
By  Joseph  P.  Lyford,  P.  A.  '37 

LATE  that  afternoon  Frederic  went  all  over  the  house  hunting 
for  little  things  which  might  be  left  behind  when  he  would 
for  the  last  time  pass  over  the  threshold  of  the  old  place.  He 
tramped  up  the  worn,  darkened  stairs,  taking  a  final  look  about  him 
as  he  went.  He  noticed  many  things  about  the  house  for  the  first 
timej  such  as  a  crack  above  the  place  where  June's  portrait  had 
hung  and  the  thready  place  in  the  hall  carpet.  As  he  opened  the 
glass  door  to  the  nursery,  a  strong  draft  struck  him  in  the  face.  He 
had  left  the  windows  in  the  room  open  to  air  it  out,  and  the  after- 
noon breeze  pushed  into  the  yellow  curtains  and  made  the  pages  of 
the  children's  books  rustle  and  turn  waveringly.  The  leaves  of  the 
ivy  outside  the  casements  wagged  and  nodded,  and  their  faint  swish- 
ing carried  to  his  ears. 

"The  creepers  have  certainly  grown  since  we  came,"  he  mused. 
They  had  even  begun  to  crawl  up  over  the  sills.  You  couldn't  have 
touched  them  once,  leaning  out  of  the  window. 

A  sudden  gust  slammed  the  door,  and  after  placing  the  stray 
books  back  on  their  shelves,  he  reached  out  and  pulled  the  casements 
shut.  He  could  still  hear  the  wind  humming  outside,  but  the  sound 
was  very  faint.  It  was  quiet  now,  just  as  he  wanted  it,  and  the  linen 
coverlet  on  the  bureau  had  stopped  flapping.  He  stepped  across 
the  room  and  straightened  k;  then  went  out  into  the  hall,  closing 
the  door  gently  behind  him. 

At  last  he  could  go  downstairs,  get  his  bags,  and  be  off.  His 
nerves  were  tired,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  finish  up  the  whole 
business.  He  lit  his  pipe,  a  good  one,  but  not  like  the  one  June  had 
given  him,  which  he  had  lost.  But  his  spirits  rose  as  he  thought  of 
his  nearing  departure.  He  had  left  everything  in  order;  even  his 
den  was  picked  up,  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years.  It  looked 
strange,  somehow,  and  not  much  like  the  room  he  had  worked  in 
for  so  long.  It  was  just  as  he  had  seen  it  when  they  had  moved 
in — no  papers  or  overflowing  wastebaskets  or  bursting  files. 

"All  these  years  I  have  used  it,  and  yet  there's  nothing  on  its 
bare  walls  or  dusty  floors  to  show  that  I  ever  was  here.  At  one 
time  I  thought  it  would  hurt  to  break  away  from  this  old  house, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  same  place  now  that  I  felt  that  way 
about.  Just  like  this  den — everything  that  belongs  to  me  is  taken 
out  and  it  becomes  different.    You  have  to  experience  the  change 
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first  to  understand  what  it  really  means.  Then,  when  you  try  to 
fix  it  up  afterwards,  it  isn't  the  same.  It  was  that  way  with  June. 
Funny,  comparing  her  with  a  room.  This  room  is  empty ;  it  doesn't 
have  spirit.  Maybe  that's  why  it  stays  here  when  everything  else 
has  gone." 

Frederic  is  gone  now,  and  downstairs  a  door  is  locked  for  the 
last  time.  Upstairs,  in  the  den,  it  is  very  quiet.  The  little  room 
grows  imperceptibly  darker,  and  the  sunbeams  fade.  The  last  to 
disappear  lights  momentarily  in  a  dusty  corner  of  the  room  and  falls 
upon  an  old  briar  pipe  


Words!  Futile  Words! 
By  Henry  M.  Hughes,  P.  A.  '36 

Words!  futile  words! 

Striving  vainly  to  justify 

Your  own  insignificance! 

Petty  puppets  of  man, 

Dangling  from  doubtful  threads, 

Swaying  in  the  breath  of  Whim  .  .  . 

The  champagne  of  expression, 

Sparkling  and  gay  when  first  unstopped — 

Only  to  fade  with  the  night 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Dawn, 

And  discover 

Sadly 

The  bubble  broken!  .  .  .  the  dream  departed! 

Strive  on,  vain  words! 
Nature  is  too  intangible 
For  thy  brute  caress : 
Around  the  earth 
God  spins 

His  delicate  gossamer  thread — 

Too  fine  for  thy  harsh  kiss; 

Coarse  touch  but  shatters 

Gentle  things, 

And  dreams  of  beauty 

Built  on  dreams 

Were  never  meant 

For 

Words!  futile  words! 
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The  Enchantment  of  the  Pearl 
of  the  Orient 

A  visit  to  Manila  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
By  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  P.  A.  '38 

SAILING  by  the  strategic  island  of  Corregidor  and  past  the 
shipping  of  all  nations  anchored  in  the  placid  waters  of  broad 
Manila  Bay  to  dock  at  Pier  Seven,  the  longest  pier  in  the  world, 
is  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten.    But  we  are  not  as  much  in- 
terested in  Manila  as  "The  Trade  Center  of  the  Pacific"  as  in  its 
historic  side  and  what  it  has  to  offer  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic. 

We  decide  to  visit  its  points  of  historic  interest,  and  past  the 
godowns  we  ride  forth  on  our  pilgrimage,  bumping  over  the  rough 
cobblestones  of  the  Muelle  de  la  Industria,  past  the  small  inter- 
island  steamers  and  rather  picturesque  flat-bottomed  cascos,  with 
the  din  of  loading  and  discharging  cargo  in  our  ears.  Occasionally 
we  inhale  the  delightful  aroma  wafted  to  us  from  nearby  tobacco 
and  copra  factories.  In  the  crowded  streets  we  notice  the  pretty 
dresses  of  the  native  women  with  puffed  short  sleeves  of  starched, 
gauzy  material  standing  erect  in  the  shape  of  butterflies'  wings;  we 
notice  also  the  countless  students  in  neat  white  suits,  and  once  an 
elderly  man  with  his  prize  fighting-cock  under  his  arm.  By  the 
great  university  the  symmetric  squares  of  students  drilling  in  their 
trim  khaki  uniforms  momentarily  attract  our  attention.  Then  after 
traversing  many  streets  lined  with  stores,  proclaimed  by  their  signs 
to  be  Chinese,  we  reach  the  Paco  Cemetery.  There  two  crumbling 
walls  of  masonry  lined  with  niches  surround  a  tiny  mortuary  chapel. 
The  fragrance  greeting  our  nostrils  from  the  heavy-scented  flowers 
of  the  gnarled  kalichuchi  trees  overhanging  the  walls  might  pos- 
sibly pass  for  the  fitting  odor  of  sanctity.  In  the  space  between  the 
walls  a  rude  wooden  cross  with  a  short  inscription  in  a  little  bed  of 
flowers  attracts  our  curious  gaze.  Here  the  earthly  remains  of  Dr. 
Jose  Rizal  y  Mercado  were  first  placed.  Of  all  the  heroes  of  the 
Philippines  perhaps  Rizal  holds  the  place  of  deepest  affection  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  In  every  little  village  or  barrio,  however 
small,  a  statue  of  Rizal  stands  in  the  plaza,  and  there  is  no  home 
that  does  not  have  his  picture  upon  the  wall.  A  man  with  no  better 
opportunities  than  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  made  a  great  many 
love  and  honor  him.  To  save  his  mother  from  blindness  Rizal 
went  abroad  and  studied  surgery.  He  sympathized  deeply  with 
the  oppressed  people  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject  of  the  wrongs 
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borne  by  his  native  country.  The  remarkable  fact  is,  however,  that 
he  was  not  a  violent  revolutionist.  Good  men  with  the  courage  to 
uphold  their  convictions  will  make  some  enemies.  Especially  power- 
ful were  the  friars  who  bitterly  hated  and  feared  him.  His  nom- 
inal connection  with  the  revolutionary  Katipunan  Society  as  hon- 
orary president,  an  appointment  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  was  the 
excuse  for  his  arrest.  On  this  charge  Rizal  was  exiled  to  Mindanao, 
and  later  unjustly  condemned.  Courageously  he  faced  the  Spanish 
firing-squad  on  the  Luneta, — a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His 
"Last  Farewell"  written  in  prison  the  night  before  his  execution  is 
a  classic,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  poems  in  any  lang- 
uage. Even  denied  a  last  resting  place  in  the  consecrated  walls  of 
the  cemetery  by  his  enemies,  he  was  interred  as  an  outcast  between 
the  walls.  Recently  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  place  where 
he  suffered  death  and  a  stately  monument  erected  to  perpetuate  his 
immortal  fame.  We  must  see  this  final  resting  place  on  the  Luneta, 
and,  as  the  Constabulary  Band  plays  to  us  on  the  green,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  respect  and  reverence  we  meditate  upon  his  life. 

In  a  happy  moment  we  think  of  visiting  Intramuros,  the  old 
Walled  City — the  most  historic  ground  in  all  Manila.  The  moat 
no  longer  remains,  but  our  fertile  imagination  can  picture  the  beau- 
tiful green  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  foul  water  formed  an  effective 
barrier  to  any  approaching  it  with  bad  intent.  The  centuries-old, 
dingy,  moss-grown  wall,  with  its  lookout  towers  jutting  from  it  at 
intervals  looks  down  upon  the  Americans  enjoying  their  game  of 
eolf  on  the  green  and  the  caddies  wearing  their  colorful  shorts  of 
the  government  turkey-red  color.  We  have  time  to  see  only  a  few 
of  the  oldest  churches  and  Fort  Santiago.  In  this  fort  beside  the 
water  we  may  see  the  musty  prison-cells,  but  we  hesitate  to  pry  too 
deeply  into  the  tales  of  misery  and  fearful  secrets  which  the  gray 
stones  of  those  dungeons  would  tell  us. 

We  might  well  spend  many  hours  in  the  narrow  streets  with 
their  atmosphere  of  bygone  days,  but  we  must  choose  the  spot  where 
we  may  watch  the  glorious  sunset.  We  might  have  watched  the 
fishermen  at  Tondo  Beach  unload  the  food  which  their  nets  have 
gathered  from  the  deep,  but  we  return  to  the  Bay,  past  old  convents 
and  churches,  well-deserving  our  attention,  through  streets  whose 
very  names  suggest  the  remarkable  histories  of  Filipino  heroes  who 
have  passed  on,  hastening  to  Dewey  Boulevard,  named  for  our  own 
Admiral,  the  hero  of  the  engagement  with  the  Spanish  squadron  in 
Manila  Bay.  The  noise  of  the  midget  taxis  contrasting  with  the 
rattling  of  the  carromatas,  calesas,  and  carretelas,  the  native  vic- 
torias, drawn  through  the  congested  streets  by  scrawny  little  ponies, 
dies  out.    The  clucking  of  the  picturesque  cocheros  or  carromata 
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drivers  in  their  flowered  camisas  or  shirts  of  gauzy  jusi  cloth  is  lost 
in  the  distance.  We  pass  the  last  of  the  carts  with  solid  wooden 
wheels,  drawn  by  carabaosy  the  ugly  water  buffalos,  with  their  great 
curving  horns.  There  on  the  wide  boulevard  curving  around  the 
Bay,  unmindful  of  the  people  taking  their  evening  strolls,  by  the 
walk  lined  with  waving  cocoanut  palms  we  hear  the  gentle  lapping 
of  the  waves  against  the  rocks  that  line  the  water's  edge  and  watch 
the  sun,  appearing  unnaturally  large  and  red  on  account  of  the  hu- 
midity in  the  air,  tint  the  few  scattered  clouds  in  the  sky  to  reflect 
in  the  calm  waters  glorious  shades  of  red  and  orange.  This  is  one 
of  the  unsurpassed  tropical  sunsets.  With  amazing  rapidity  the 
great  disc  dips  below  the  distant  radio  towers  of  the  Cavite  Naval 
Base  on  the  horizon,  quickly  plunging  the  landscape  into  darkness 
and  leaving  only  the  purple  mass  of  Mariveles  visible  in  the  twi- 
light. One  by  one  points  of  light  appear  in  the  harbor  where 
vessels  lie  at  anchor,  and  the  lights  of  the  American  destroyers  of 
the  Asiatic  Fleet  wink  to  one  another  in  the  flashes  of  code  mes- 
sages. The  beautiful  stars  appear  overhead,  and  the  Southern  Cross 
rises  parallel  to  the  horizon  and  gradually  assumes  an  upright 
position  in  the  sky,  while  we  dream  on  into  the  night  of  the  Manila 
that  was  and  the  Manila  that  is  to  be. 


The  Petrified  Forest 

By  Rowan  A.  Williams,  P.  A.  '38 

AS  I  stood  on  that  deserted  pathway  that  evening  at  sundown, 
I  was  suddenly  struck  dumb  by  the  sight  of  the  ancient 
forest  before  me.  I  stood  there,  I  know  not  how  long,  ob- 
livious to  all  things,  save  the  maze  of  white  stalks  ahead.  The  cold, 
unfriendly  remnants  of  what  had  once  been  trees,  were  impres- 
sively silhouetted  against  a  warm,  peaceful  sundown.  They  seemed 
almost  human  j  standing  aloof  from  and  mocking  the  civilization 
of  modern  man — ghost-like  sentinels  guarding  memories  and  hap- 
penings of  ages  past.  When  the  last  feeble  rays  of  the  sun  had  died 
away,  a  sudden,  inexplicable  fear  overcame  me.  I  turned  from  my 
station  and  bolted  toward  the  main  road.  As  I  ran,  the  awful  giants 
behind  me  seemed  to  laugh  in  scorn  at  my  terror.  When  I  became 
too  exhausted  to  move  farther  I  turned  back  to  have  one  last  glimpse 
of  my  Svengali.  There  it  stood,  a  mystic  labyrinth,  like  the  sirens 
of  Homer,  beckoning  all  passers-by  to  stop  and  linger.  I  turned 
and  continued  on  my  way. 
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Flaming  Youth 

Or  how  they  brought  the  good  news 
By  Peter  Stericker,  P.  A.  '36 

EVERY  muscle  in  Jack  (bring  'em  back  alive)  Hardcastle's  body 
suddenly  tautened.  His  keen  ear  had  detected  a  sound  out- 
side the  window.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  sharp  command 
rapped  out  in  the  doorway.  '"Stick  'em  up,  Hardcastle."  It  was 
useless  to  resist.  Reluctantly,  Jack  stuck  his  hands  high  above  his 
head.  In  the  doorway  stood  the  figure  of  Red  Ginkelstein  and 
behind  him  the  dark-eyed,  olive-skinned  Cara.  Jack's  eyes  nar- 
rowed to  small  slits  as  he  saw  them  enter  the  room.  ''You  swine, 
Red,"  he  hissed  in  between  clenched  teeth.  His  firmly  moulded 
jaw  was  stuck  out,  bull-dog  fashion.  His  fierce  eyes  flashed,  and 
the  veins  stood  out  in  his  temples  like  whipcords.  Supposing  Anne 
were  to  see  him  now;  he,  Jack  Hardcastle,  famed  amateur  mallet- 
swinger,  and  renowned  for  his  muscles  of  iron,  caught  like  a  rat  in 
a  trap,  outwitted  by  the  crafty  Ginkelstein,  and  as  helpless  as  a 
newborn  babe.  All  these  thoughts  ran  through  his  mind  like  a 
torrent  of  wildfire. 

Cara  was  standing  in  front  of  him  now.  For  a  moment  he  was 
tortured  by  her  beauty.  Her  dark  eyelashes  flickered  in  the  bright 
electric  light,  which  showed  up  the  richness  of  her  skin  to  its  full 
glory.  The  rubies  on  her  much-bejewelled  fingers  gleamed  as  red 
as  her  lips.  Like  blood  they  were.  Nonchalantly,  she  lit  a  cigarette. 
Her  face  was  as  calm  and  as  imperturbable  as  a  mask.  Raising  her 
upper  lip  half  in  a  sneer,  she  said,  "A  fine  figure  you  cut,  Jack 
Hardcastle,  standing  with  your  hands  above  your  head  like  a  com- 
mon crook."  (This  accusation  stung  Jack  to  the  quick.  He  bit  his 
lip.  He  had  been  called  "Plucky  Jack"  at  school.)  "Will  you 
deliver  up  the  Montmorency  diamonds,  or  shall  I  have  to  get  my 
men  to  use  a  little  force?"  "I  will  never  yield  up  the  diamonds, 
come  what  may,"  answered  Jack,  his  nostrils  dilating  with  rage,  and 
his  breath  coming  in  short  pants.  For  a  moment  Cara's  upper  lip 
quivered.  "Fine  words,  Hardcastle,"  she  said  derisively,  "but  we 
shall  see  who  will  win  yet.  Bring  in  the  girl,"  came  her  curt  com- 
mand. The  door  opened  and  two  of  the  gang  brought  in  a  girl, 
gagged,  and  bound  hand  and  foot.  For  a  moment  Jack  could 
scarcely  control  himself.  His  whole  body  quivered  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  "My  God! — it  can't  be,"  he  thought.  Yet  the  bound  figure 
was  none  other  than  Anne  de  Montmorency.  He  could  see  her 
face,  blanched  and  as  white  as  a  sheet  beneath  the  bandage,  and  the 
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cruel  ropes  biting  into  her  delicate  little  wrists,  searing  the  skin  like 
red-hot  irons.  "Take  me  and  leave  the  girl,"  he  shouted,  but  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  the  end  of  both  of  them.  What  could  he  do? 
It  seemed  that  all  must  be  lost  this  time.  Red  Ginkelstein  had 
caught  him  off  his  guard. 

Then,  all  in  a  flash  the  unexpected  happened.  Before  one  could 
say  Jack  Robinson,  he  found  that  he  could  touch  one  of  the  beams 
of  the  old-fashioned  ceiling.  In  it  was  a  queer  curved  piece  of 
metal.  "Don't  any  of  you  move  a  muscle,"  he  called  out,  "I  have 
here  a  button  which  only  has  to  be  pressed  to  blow  up  the  whole 
lot  of  you!"  With  one  hand  upon  the  patent  device,  he  felt  in  his 
pocket,  and  drew  out  a  Browning  automatic,  which  he  had  concealed. 
"Drop  your  guns,"  he  cried,-  his  white  teeth  flashing  with  the  tri- 
umph of  impending  victory.  Cara  recoiled  involuntarily.  "Unbind 
the  girl,  you  dogs,"  Jack  snarled,  "and  make  it  snappy."  With  his 
foot  he  knocked  off  the  telephone  receiver,  and  kicking  it  up,  caught 
it  in  his  mouth.  "Whitehall  121 2. — Is  that  Scotland  Yard?  — 
Hullo,  Inspector,  this  is  Hardcastle. — Yes,  I  have  the  whole  crew 
bottled  up  here  for  you,  Red  included." 

"Darling!"  gasped  Anne,  after  the  police  had  departed,  "how 
did  you  do  it?"  "Bluff,  all  bluff,"  said  Jack,  striking  a  match  on 
his  finger  nail,  and  lighting  up  his  meerschaum  pipe.  "The  mech- 
anism in  the  ceiling  is  an  old  hook  which  was  used  for  a  lantern 
before  the  days  of  electric  light,  and,  of  course,  the  old  trick  of 
using  a  pipe  as  a  revolver  fooled  them  again."  "Isn't  it  a  wonder- 
ful world?"  she  said,  and  their  lips  met  as  she  yielded  herself  up 
into  his  big  strong  arms. 


Reverie 

By  Howard  A.  Reed,  P.  A.  '37 

The  afternoon  pales  and  wanes  into  evening 

While  I  stand  there  awed  and  insensibly  thrilled 

By  the  dark  green  verdure  at  my  feet 

Ani  all  the  thunderous,  blue-grey  waves, 

Potent,  dashing  themselves  against  the  rocks, 

Shock  on  shock,  against  the  imperturbable  wall  before  them. 
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Yonder  On  The  Maple  Tree 

By  William  H.  Parsons,  P.  A.  '37 

Yonder  on  the  maple  tree 

Touched  by  Spring's  warm  light, 

A  thousand  tiny  fists  I  see 

Grasping  in  with  all  their  might 

The  sun — the  clean  moist  air, 

The  clouds — the  vast  blue  sky. 

They  fill  their  palms  yet  dare 

Not  to  release  or  lie 

Out  open  as  broad  leaves  and  lose 

Their  inner  warmth — they  cannot  choose. 

So  art  thou,  eager  boy! 

Would'st  rise  from  infancy  and  spring 

To  virile  smiling  strength  and  joy; 

Or  thinkest  thou  can  choose 

To  childhood  thoughts  to  cling? 


Homo  Dominus 

By  Henry  M.  Hughes,  P.  A.  '36 

There  never  was  a  mountain,  and  a  meadow,  and  a  man, 

But  the  three  were  all  subjected  to  the  smallest  of  the  clan; 

For  the  mite  controls  the  mighty  when  the  mind  is  with  the  mite, 

And  a  mass  without  a  master  is  a  sad  and  sorry  sight: 

So  brawn  obeys  a  brain  because  a  brain  begets  the  best, 

And  while  muscle  musters  men,  remember,  mind  is  manifest! 

The  mountain  yields  its  treasure  to  the  pickax  and  the  spade, 

And  its  hidden  lode  of  riches  gluts  the  wielder  of  the  blade; 

The  plow  invades  the  meadow  superseding  Nature's  plan, 

The  ground  is  cultivated  to  the  fashion  of  the  man: 

A  fortress  built  by  God  becomes  a  vault  for  man's  abuse, 

And  the  rough  and  rampant  lowland  is  prepared  for  man's  own  use! 

So  brawn  obeys  a  brain  because  a  brain  begets  aright, 
And  the  mite  controls  the  mighty  when  the  mind  is  with  the  mite; 
And  you'll  find  the  three  subjected  to  the  smallest  of  the  clan, 
Wherever  there's  a  mountain,  and  a  meadow,  and  a  man! 
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Allegory 

By  Charles  B.  Finch,  P.  A.  '37 

TWO  great  brown  walls  fall  from  the  sky  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  shore  of  the  river.  They  are  irregular  in  many  places, 
but  symmetrical  in  general  appearance.  Cold  and  indifferent 
with  no  moss  or  other  life  clinging  to  them,  they  possess,  neverthe- 
less, an  awesome  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  river  itself  is 
a  raging  torrent  of  tumultuous  water.  Strange  boats  plow  through 
it  day  and  night,  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly  and  with 
much  effort.  People  love  this  river.  They  walk  its  banks  cease- 
lessly. Most  of  the  time  no  sunlight  reaches  it,  but  every  once  in  a 
while  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  bright  rays  shoot  down  through 
cracks  in  the  walls.  The  people  dart  around  and  play  on  the  glis- 
tening banks.  They  are  alive,  and  it  is  dead.  They  are  free,  and 
it  is  chained  forever — chained  to  foolish  cares,  always  longing  for 
liberty,  but  always  denying  itself.  Still  there  are  those  who  can 
stand  off  from  it  and  look  back  upon  it,  fully  realizing  its  countless 
damnable  qualities  and  yet  loving  it  and  admiring  it  for  its  great 
beauty. 

Moments 

Bv  Lucian  T.  Zell,  P.  A.  '37 

IT  only  lasted  for  a  few  hours,  but  it  was  a  period  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  silence  was  pervaded  with  a  sanctity  broken 
only  by  the  soft  murmur  of  a  victrola. 

In  the  drab  and  cold  living  room  of  a  boarding  school  students 
were  having  tea.  The  first  girl  student  ever  to  attend  the  school 
came  in  and  was  introduced.  We  shook  hands,  and  our  eyes  met 
for  a  fleeting  moment. 

In  the  hall  of  a  draughty  stone  building  I  waited  for  her  to 
descend  the  stairs  from  study-hall.  I  waited  to  say  goodnight.  She 
was  on  her  way  out  when  she  turned  and  made  me  realize  how 
foolish  I  was.  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  the  pillow  was 
wet. 

One  summer  evening  a  year  later  we  were  dancing  on  a  terrace. 
We  never  said  anything,  for  thoughts  speak  for  themselves.  I  re- 
member her  perfume  and  that  is  all.  Perhaps  it  is  best;  moments 
once  past  can  never  be  re-lived,  and  a  breach  cannot  be  repaired 
without  using  other  than  the  bulwark's  original  materials. 
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Meditations  On  The  Verb  "To  Be" 

By  George  S.  Burr,  P.  A.  '36 

THE  fact  of  existence,  of  simple  being,  is  the  most  elemental 
in  all  experience.  Yet,  for  all  its  simplicity,  it  presents  the 
most  baffling  problem  that  philosophers  have  had  to  face. 
The  truth  of  existence  is  accepted  by  many  without  question, 
but  the  truly  curious  will  ask,  "By  what  means  can  the  intellect  be 
sure  of  the  reality  of  being?"  By  introspection  we  are  aware  that 
we  as  individual  minds  undeniably  do  exist}  our  very  consciousness 
of  being  is  the  most  complete  proof  of  the  necessity  of  existence. 
For  if  we  as  conscious  spirits  did  not  exist,  then  we  could  not  be  so 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  indeed  in  the  process  of  being. 
You  say  to  yourself,  "Am  1?,"  and  the  very  formation  of  the  ques- 
tion answers  it  before  it  is  fully  spoken.  That  question  is  one  of  the 
very,  very  few  for  which  a  positive  and  irrefutable  answer  can  be 
given.  To  be  becomes  a  prime  fact  in  the  nature  of  the  Universe, 
and  to  the  questioning  mind  one  of  the  few  facts  of  which  one  can 
be  definitely  certain.  All  else  is  unsure ;  we  are  not  positive  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  any  object.  The  physicists  have  been  chasing 
the  nature  of  matter  into  the  deep  waters;  theirs  appears  to  be  the  in- 
finite riddle.  Extended  research  always  discovers  new  philosophical 
problems  without  ever  solving  the  old  ones.  The  nature  of  all 
things,  and  hence  of  the  Universe,  appears  to  be  as  the  vision  of 
lantalus,  forever  receding  with  exasperating  illusiveness.  Long 
hence  have  the  idealists  eliminated  the  problem  by  asserting  that 
all  physical  things  have  no  actual  existence  exclusive  of  the  mind, 
and  that  the  mind  itself  possesses  no  quality  other  than  that  of  being. 
Simplicity  itself.  Everything  resolves  itself  into  the  single  fact  of 
existence.  All  else  appears  as  superfluous,  irrelevant,  and  devoid  of 
reality. 

An  interesting  observation  on  this  point  is  that  through  the 
inner  mind  alone  can  we  be  certain  about  the  one  fact  about  which  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  be  certain.  Yo'u  say,  "Ah,  but  I  see  a  desk,  I 
see  a  chair.  Is  not  the  fact  that  they  are  there  to  be  seen  ample 
proof  that  they  exist  independent  of  the  mind?"  But  I  answer  that 
you  cannot  be  sure,  absolutely  certain  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  chair 
continues  to  exist  when  you  are  not  regarding  it.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  does,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  there  still  remains  a  fringe 
of  doubt  that  effectively  nullifies  the  whole  argument.  The  old 
Berkeleyan  doctrine,  "Esse  est  percipi,"  has  never  been  definitely 
refuted;  men  have,  it  is  true,  expressed  opinions  pro  and  con,  but 
Berkeley  remains  intact,  not  because  his  argument  can  be  proven, 
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but  rather  because  it  can  never  be  logically  disproven.  The  mind 
becomes  the  one  prime  authority,  and  the  fact  of  existence  as  per- 
ceived by  the  mind  the  one  fundamental  fact.  The  verb  to  be  be- 
comes supreme  within  the  language,  and  the  first  word  of  all  words 
is  am. 

Because  of  the  fatal  curiosity  of  the  human  mind,  the  problem 
that  immediately  arises  is,  Why  existence?  Now  that  it  has  been 
established  to  our  satisfaction  that  we  as  egos,  as  individual  minds, 
do  exist,  now  that  this  prime  fact  has  been  determined,  the  prime 
question  is,  Why  do  we  exist  at  all?  In  general  the  Universe  seems 
to  tend  toward  simplicity,  from  variety  to  unity.  Yet,  by  far  the 
simplest  state  is  non-existence ;  the  fact  of  existence  implies  many 
considerations  of  form,  space,  and  time.  And  so,  since  existence  is 
on  an  inferior  plane  to  non-existence,  since  it  is  a  more  complicated 
stage,  there  must  be  some  influence  or  power  to  bring  it  about.  So 
we  are  haunted  by  the  question,  "Why  the  Universe,  what  is  its 
purpose?"  But  again  we  are  in  a  dilemma;  by  no  known  means  can 
we  ascertain  the  answer.  It  is  another  infinite  riddle,  one  which  will 
keep  mankind  engaged  until  the  globe  it  inhabits  becomes  one  more 
dark  mass  whirling  through  boundless  space.  We  are  suddenly 
brought  to  the  startling  realization  that  we  have  possibly  sum- 
marized all  truth,  expressed  all  known  facts  of  experience,  in  one 
word,  To  Be.    And  that  is  all. 


Memorial  Tower  from  the  West  Quadrangle 
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Ocean  Dusk 

By  Joseph  P.  Lyford,  P.  A.  '37 

The  sunny  sky  has  faded,  and  the  sea  is  turning  dark; 
The  day's  breeze  has  slackened ;  to  its  fitful  moan  I  hark. 
With  the  groaning  of  the  rigging  and  the  creaking  of  the  stays 
It's  the  lonely  song  of  twilight  on  the  open  trading  ways. 

The  rustle  of  the  billows  underneath  the  battered  prow 
Rises  softly  to  my  ears  and  whispers  to  me  now. 
It  speaks  to  me  of  loved  ones  from  whom  I'm  far  away, 
Beyond  the  red  horizon  where  the  flashing  sunbeams  play. 


To- 
By  William  N.  Copley,  P.  A.  '38 

How  long  have  I  loved  you,  my  darling? 
Why  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
While  yet  unborn  I  heard  the  sound 
As  though  a  thousand  mighty  organs 
With  stops  unleashed  and  volumes  full 
Roared  through  the  ages  a  mighty  chord 
Which  chilled  the  very  stars. 
The  sound  of  silence,  the  sound  of  time, 
The  sound  of  fear,  desire  and  dread, 
Of  lust  and  hate  and  sin  and  death, 
Mocked  ambition  and  endless  toil  ^ 
And  from  this  furm  love  was  born. 

Alone  in  bitterest  longing 
It  has  waited  unfulfilled, 
Dreaming  of  castles  of  glory 
Dwelling  in  houses  of  clay, 
Suffering,  dreaming  in  darkness 
Till  the  day  your  eyes  met  mine, 
Then  bloomed  like  a  desert  flower 
That  for  centuries  awaited  its  spring. 
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The  Adventure  Of  Sailing 

By  Edmund  Ocumpaugh,  4-th,  P.  A.  '37 

VERY  fine  rain  mixed  with  the  salty  spray  from  the  bow 
whipped  back  over  the  cabin  into  the  tanned  face  of  the 
young  boy  at  the  helm.  Beating  up  to  windward  in  the  face 
of  a  small  gale  with  only  the  jib  and  a  reefed  mainsail  set,  the 
staunch  little  schooner  was  pitching  and  rolling  on  the  white-capped 
sea.  Even  though  water  was  trickling  down  the  boy's  neck  and  into 
his  sweater,  which  to  most  people  would  be  a  decided  discomfort, 
the  boy  was  smiling  with  the  sheer  joy  of  adventure  and  tugging 
skilfully  at  the  helm  with  each  roll  of  the  ship. 

"Ahoy,  below!"  he  shouted,  his  words  being  whipped  away  by 
the  wind. 

A  head  immediately  appeared  in  the  hatchway. 

"She's  startin'  to  blow  like  the  very  devil.  Don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  take  another  reef  in  the  main?" 

"O.  K.,  Joe j  we'll  be  right  up  on  deck."  Then  the  figure 
turned  and  shouted  below,  "Hey,  Ed,  Willie,  on  deck!" 

Three  figures  climbed  out  of  the  hatchway.  One  loosened  the 
main  halyard ;  the  other  two  stood  by  to  make  sure  the  boom  swung 
inboard.  It  was  a  ticklish  job  to  perform  in  the  strong  wind,  to 
bring  the  boat  momentarily  into  the  wind,  drop  the  mainsail,  and 
have  the  wind  catch  the  jib  again  without  losing  headway.  This, 
however,  was  done  with  precision,  and  the  mainsail  was  reefed  and 
hoisted  again. 

"Hey,  Joe,  I'll  take  her  now.  You  go  below  and  hustle  up 
some  grub." 

"O.  K.,  Tru;  supper  in  fifteen  minutes." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  this  boy  after  a  while  was  smil- 
ing contentedly  as  he  calmly  drew  on  an  old  pipe.  This  was  not 
work  for  him ;  it  was  a  pleasure,  sailing  along,  bucking  the  force  of 
Nature,  whose  very  force  the  little  craft  depended  on  for  its  travel. 
What  better  life?  You  can  almost  hear  the  wail  of  the  wind  in  the 
rigging,  the  wash  of  the  water  along  the  hull,  the  crash  of  the 
waves  on  the  bow,  the  creaking  of  the  mast  and  spars.  You  can 
almost  see  the  gray  overcast  color  of  the  sky,  the  dark  sea  filled  with 
whitecaps,  the  sharp  heel  of  the  little  vessel  as  she  plows  through 
and  plunges  over  the  rolling  waves.  You  can  almost  smell  the  salty 
tang  of  the  sea  air  and  feel  the  sting  of  rain  and  spray  in  your  face. 

Adventure?  Why,  man,  there  is  plenty  of  adventure  in  the 
sport  of  sailing  or  cruising.    There  is  certainly  adventure  in  sailing 
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out  a  storm,  in  competing  with  Nature,  and  in  knowing  that  there 
is  always  a  certain  risk  to  it.  There  is  adventure  in  the  uncertainty 
of  the  winds,  in  the  realization  that  you  have  made  the  best  of  bad 
weather,  and  in  the  very  thought  of  being  on  a  wide  open  expanse 
of  water  and  being  able  to  go  wherever  you  desire. 

Some  men  own  yachts  because  it  shows  their  influence  and  their 
financial  position.  This  type  of  man  had  best  not  keep  a  boat  at 
all,  for  all  the  good  it  does  him.  But  there  are  some  men  who  sail 
for  the  love  of  it.  This  is  the  type  of  man  who  should  be  respected. 
The  true  sailor  loves  the  crackling  of  canvas  and  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  in  the  rigging  as  he  sails  lively  along  before  the  breeze. 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  four  boys  in  the  schooner 
would  willingly  forego  his  sailing  experience? 

Applesauce 

By  William  B.  Lusk,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

IT  all  happened  over  a  dish  of  applesauce.    I  was  only  five  years 
old,  but  I  can  still  remember  all  the  stir  that  was  created  at  the 
neighbor's  house.    It  seemed  mighty  extraordinary  to  me  then, 
and  for  that  matter  I  haven't  yet  figured  it  out. 

Now  Mr.  Ovenstone  was  a  nervous  man.  His  friends  liked  to 
say  it  was  inherited,  but  his  enemies,  as  few  as  they  were,  contended 
that  he  drank  too  much.  Sadly  enough,  this  was  the  truth.  His 
health  was  getting  poor  and  his  nervousness  was  increasing  to  the 
point  where  he  didn't  dare  go  out  for  fear  some  one  would  see  him. 
Nobody  bothered  to  look  anyway,  but  then  that's  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  Ovenstone  decided  it  was  high  time  to  see  a  doctor,  and 
that  is  just  what  he  did.  This  doctor  put  him  on  a  diet,  and  a  very 
rigid  diet  it  was.  The  mainstay  of  his  meals  was  applesauce.  Now 
Mr.  Ovenstone  never  had  liked  applesauce  and  didn't  ever  expect 
to.  From  our  house,  a  stone's  throw  away,  you  could  hear  him 
roar  his  matutinal  applesauce  dirge.  I  used  to  get  up  by  it  in  the 
morning. 

He  stood  this  for  about  three  weeks  before  he  put  his  foot 
down.  He  said  he'd  die  if  he  saw  another  plate  of  "that  damned 
stuff."  Mrs.  Ovenstone  consoled  him,  and  said  she  would  inform 
the  cook  that  night.  Mrs.  Ovenstone  must  have  had  a  short  mem- 
ory or  she  thought  Mr.  Ovenstone  ought  to  keep  on  eating  his  sauce. 
At  any  rate,  the  cook  didn't  get  her  orders. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  fearful  bellow  in  the 
house  next  door.  I  rushed  into  my  clothes  and  followed  where 
my  childish  footsteps  led  me.  I  entered  the  Ovenstone's  dining- 
room,  and  there  in  his  chair  lay  Mr.  Ovenstone — stiff  and  stark. 
Before  him  on  the  table  sat  a  bowl  of  applesauce  looking  smug  and 
delicious. 
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A  Nosegay  of  Triolets 

By  Members  of  Mr.  Higgins's  Division 
of  Lower  Middle  English 

A  Triolet 

To  write  a  triolet  is  no  fun, 
Although  I  try  and  try. 
The  rhythms  just  don't  seem  to  come. 
To  write  a  triolet  is  no  fun, 
Though  wild  ideas,  like  water,  run 
Upon  me  from  the  sky. 
To  write  a  triolet  is  no  fun, 
Although  I  try  and  try. 

—Donald  I.  Walls 


Night  at  Sea 

Alone  at  night  upon  the  sea, 

As  I  gaze  at  the  sky, 

I  think  that  man's  too  small  to  be 

Alone  at  night  upon  the  sea. 

When  I  shall  shift  my  helm  to  lee, 

I  hope  that  I  shall  die 

Alone  at  night  upon  the  sea 

As  I  gaze  at  the  sky. 

— Guy  Dempsey 


Storm-tossed  Vessels 

Look  yonder  at  those  sailing  ships, 
Fleeing  the  wind-blown  clouds. 
The  sailors  take  much  firmer  grips ; 
Look  yonder  at  those  sailing  ships! 
Their  sails  now  bend  and  crack  like  whips, 
Straining  the  well-worn  shrouds. 
Look  yonder  at  those  sailing  ships, 
Fleeing  the  wind-blown  clouds. 

- — Damon  Carter 
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The  Aeroplane 

See  that  speck  up  in  the  sky, — 
Hear  that  far-off  buzzing? 
My,  it's  up  so  very  high — 
See  that  speck  up  in  the  sky? 
It  will  be  gone  bye-and-bye. 
How  steadily  it's  flying! 
See  that  speck  up  in  the  sky? 
Hear  that  far-off  buzzing? 

— J.  Rowbotham 

My  Map 

I  have  a  map  upon  my  wall, 
With  many  pictures  on  it. 
It  tells  a  tale  of  ancient  Gaul. 
I  have  a  map  upon  my  wall; 
It  shows  an  old  baronial  hall, 
A  chief  in  war-like  bonnet. 
I  have  a  map  upon  my  wall, 
With  many  pictures  on  it. 

— Damon  Carter 


Student  Life 

You  go  to  bed  at  half-past  ten, 

And  get  up  sharp  at  six, 

And  start  to  push  the  inky  pen. 

To  slumber  with  your  trusty  "Ben," 

That  wakes  you  up  at  six. 

You  go  to  bed  at  half-past  ten, 

And  get  up  sharp  at  six. 

— A.  M.  Campbell 

Home 

In  a  little  town  in  distant  old  Wyoming 
Where  the  blue  and  lazy  Colorado  flows, 
Where  the  cowboy  lives  and  is  forever  roaming, 
And  a-singing  round  the  campfire  in  the  gloaming, 
And  a-rounding  up  the  dogies  in  the  snows, 
'Tis  a  place  to  which  a  fellow  should  be  homing, 
To  that  little  town  in  distant  old  Wyoming, 
Where  the  blue  and  lazy  Colorado  flows. 

— L.  G.  Kimball 
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The  Flood  of  1936 

My  acquaintance  with  it 
By  Joseph  W.  Coughlin,  P.  A.  '37 

I was  at  school,  eagerly  anticipating  a  much  needed  vacation.  I 
casually  read  in  the  newspapers  that  there  were  floods ;  in  Maine 
some  bridges  were  damaged ;  that  was  unfortunate,  thought  I, 
it  will  cost  someone  a  lot  of  money.  Somewhere  I  read  that  parts 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  were  flooded ;  Wilkes-Barre  being 
my  home  town,  I  was  passingly  interested.  We  had  had  floods  be- 
fore— this  seemed  a  little  worse  than  usual — what  fun! — perhaps 
a  fairly  exciting  vacation  was  in  store  for  me,  at  least  something  out 
of  the  general  run  of  things.  No,  at  that  time,  I  had  no  idea  at  all 
about  the  real  character  of  a  flood,  nor  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
understand  who  has  not  had  the  actual  experience  of  being  in  one, 
the  kind  of  experience  that  gets  a  person  wet  and  cold  and  hungry, 
and  takes  him  right  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  anxiety, 
worry,  fear,  terror,  resignation,  compassion,  self-forgetfulness.  The 
nearest  thing  to  true  and  unalloyed  unselfishness  and  true  neighbor- 
liness  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  large  number  of  normal  people,  is 
resultant  from  this  sort  of  experience.  There  are  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  who  have  no  more  idea  of  the 
character  of  a  serious  flood  than  I  had  as  I  rode  home  from  school 
on  that  train.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  floods  involve  water, 
but  beyond  that  the  imagination  seldom  wanders  except  to  conjure 
up  mental  pictures  of  people  going  to  and  fro  to  market  or  school, 
or  business  or  church,  through  the  streets  in  boats,  Venetian  style, 
and  children  swimming  in  the  back  yard,  or  sailing  boats  at  the 
front  door  step. 

As  the  train  neared  home,  my  excitement  grew;  various  other 
passengers  were  discussing  the  possibilities  of  our  being  delayed  by 
washouts  on  the  line.  There  were  coast-guardsmen  who  were  com- 
ing to  do  rescue  work.  I  gave  my  name  to  one  of  these  as  a  volun- 
teer worker,  hoping  to  get  a  chance  to  help  in  some  way  or  other. 
At  that  time  I  had  absolutely  no  expectation  of  anything  turning  up. 

When  I  got  home,  I  found  my  family  in  a  high  pitch  of  ex- 
citement; they  too  had  heard  that  there  was  a  flood,  but  since  we 
live  in  a  relatively  high  part  of  town,  and  since  numerous  police  and 
army  officials,  stationed  at  every  possible  corner,  were  successful  in 
rendering  the  flooded  areas  inaccessible,  they  themselves  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  flood.  They  quickly  told  me  all  they  knew 
about  it  and  took  me  to  a  place  where  the  river  could  be  seen  at  a 
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little  distance.  It  was  night,  and  a  very  dark  night  at  that,  yet  I 
could  discern  through  the  darkness  the  great  river,  ironically  called 
the  Susquehannah,  which  is  the  Indian  word  meaning  "Sluggish 
waters."  It  was  now  a  great  swirling  mass,  and  seemed  to  stretch 
indefinitely  into  the  distance.  I  was  beginning  to  learn  the  second 
point  about  floods ;  there  is  not  simply  a  super-abundance  of  water, 
but  that  water  is  frequently  in  motion.  Still  I  had  no  idea  what 
experiences  I  was  to  have  with  swirling  waters  and  strong  currents 
within  a  few  hours. 

By  the  next  morning  I  had  learned  much;  a  flood  wasn't  a 
lark,  nor  a  curiosity,  but  a  real  disaster,  an  emergency,  requiring 
action,  speed,  precision,  courage,  and  co-operation.  Convinced  that 
I  could  help  somewhere,  I  set  out  to  find  the  place  where  help  was 
most  needed.  One  of  the  greatest  principles  of  co-operation  is  that 
each  man  must  do  all  he  can,  but  at  the  same  time  be  willing  to  do 
the  simple  things  that  could  be  done  by  anyone,  even  if  he  feels 
himself  above  the  job.  It  so  happened  that,  while  possessing  no 
admirable  humility,  I  considered  myself  above  no  job,  for  I  was 
only  a  boy  and  inexperienced  at  that. 

That  afternoon,  however,  I  succeeded  in  working  in  a  way 
that  was  as  fruitful  as  any  I  could  have  wished  for.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  had  volunteered  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters.  I  had  become 
a  Red  Cross  representative,  a  "Red  Cross  Worker,"  and  had  been 
furnished  with  a  very  official  looking  sou'wester,  which  later  seemed 
to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  army  officers  and  militia  with  whom 
I  worked,  as  well  as  on  the  citizens  themselves.  My  new  standing 
allowed  my  accession  to  the  danger  areas,  and  that  afternoon  found 
me  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water  midst  a  throng  of  soldiers, 
Red  Cross  workers,  refugees,  and  relatives  of  would-be  refugees 
entreating  that  someone  go  to  such  an  address  and  rescue  a  blind 
woman  with  a  sick  child,  or  to  such  a  corner  to  rescue  a  woman  with 
a  broken  leg  and  a  starving  baby.  Finally  a  large  truck  arrrved 
from  a  fairly  distant  lake  loaded  with  boats.  In  one  of  these  a 
fellow  worker  and  I  embarked.  We  were  bound  for  a  certain  ad- 
dress where  a  family  of  his  acquaintance  was  in  desperate  need.  It 
was  not  until  now  that  I  began  to  understand  what  the  flood  was: 
we  passed  dozens  of  homes  where  the  occupants  were  standing  out 
on  the  porches,  where  they  had  stood  all  day.  They  entreated  us 
to  stop  and  take  them  out,  but  over  and  over  again  we  were  forced 
to  go  on  and  tell  them  we  would  try  to  come  back  for  them.  Fi- 
nally we  reached  our  destination,  after  crossing  a  very  swift  current, 
and  loaded  two  grown  women  and  four  children  into  our  small  boat. 
There  were  now  eight  people  in  the  boat  which  was  built  for  four. 
We  started  back,  battling  with  the  current.    Both  of  the  oar-locks 
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were  broken,  and  therefore  it  was  very  difficult  to  use  the  oars.  I 
waded,  pulling  the  boat  as  far  as  my  hip-boots  would  allow,  but  then 
as  we  reached  deeper  water,  since  I  saw  no  alternative  I  waded  on, 
pulling  the  boat  through  one  little  street  with  icy  cold  water  up  to 
my  waist.  We  soon  came  to  another  street,  appropriately  called 
River  Street,  which  was  in  reality  a  swift  rushing  river,  and  at  that 
time  it  appeared  as  impassable  to  me  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  es- 
pecially in  a  rowboat  without  any  oar-locks.  We  finally  disem- 
barked our  cargo  on  the  porch  of  one  of  the  nearby  houses.  There 
we  stood  in  all  that  dampness  and  cold;  they  were  all  shivering, 
except,  perhaps,  the  little  baby,  who  was  well  wrapped  in  blankets; 
but  if  they  were  cold,  I  was  frozen.  It  wasn't  very  long  before 
boats  came  and  brought  us  back  to  safety,  but  it  was  long  enough 
for  me  to  have  had  a  real  experience  of  the  flood  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  flooded,  rather  than  just  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
rescuer. 

I  went  home,  cold,  wet  and  bedraggled;  but  as  soon  as  I  had 
changed  my  clothes  and  felt  warm  again,  I  decided  to  return  to 
rescue  work.  While  at  home  I  had  been  listening  to  the  radio.  The 
local  stations  were  going  strong,  and  had  been  all  day  and  all  night 
since  the  floods  began  to  be  ominous.  The  burden  of  their  story 
was  such  as  this:  "Mrs.  L.  T.  Jones  of  A  street  will  please  notify 
her  daughter  at  the  high  school  as  to  whether  she  is  safe. ..Will  Mr. 
R.  A.  Harris  of  Academy  Street  please  communicate  with  his  sister 
in  Scranton  as  to  the  welfare  of  their  parents. ..Anyone  knowing  the 
whereabouts  of  Miss  Ida  P.  Wells  will  please  notify  this  radio  sta- 
tion...Will  anyone  with  a  boat  anywhere  near  First  Avenue,  Kings- 
ton, please  go  to  number  17;  there  is  a  family  there  in  desperate 
need. ..You  people  at  number  17,  if  you  are  still  able  to  listen  in,  if 
someone  comes,  be  ready  to  go,  don't  go  back  for  the  cat..."  and  so 
on  all  through  the  night. 

That  evening  I  was  able  to  get  a  boat  to  myself,  and  then  be- 
gan my  really  thrilling  experiences.  I  say  thrilling,  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  thrill,  the  kind  that  comes  to  one  who  is  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  help  someone  in  need.  Throughout 
that  night  it  was  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  all  the  time,  and  it 
became  very  mechanical.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  times  I  rowed 
to  a  house,  then,  after  loading  up,  back  again  toward  land.  We 
would  take  our  passengers  to  a  place  where  the  water  was  shallow 
enough  for  the  great  army  trucks  to  come  in.  We  would  load  them 
onto  these  trucks,  and  then  they  would  be  taken  back  to  land,  where 
provision  would  be  made  for  their  lodging.  That  night  I  repeatedly 
crossed  that  same  current  on  River  Street  which  had  seemed  so 
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formidable  earlier  in  the  day;  it  seemed  simple  now,  though  at 
times  it  was  difficult  to  get  through  with  a  heavy  load. 

Through  all  this  I  was  learning  still  another  point  about  floods; 
the  water  itself  and  current  were  not  the  whole  story  at  all 5  a  flood 
entails  human  suffering,  actual  physical  suffering,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  mental  anguish  and  anxiety. 

To  be  sure,  the  business  of  getting  people  out  of  damp  houses 
onto  dry  land  was  by  no  means  always  simple.  There  was  apt  to  be 
an  hysterical  woman  who  blamed  the  whole  flood  on  the  rescuer, 
or  her  husband,  or  the  administration ;  there  was  always  the  anxious 
man  who  knew  so  much  more  about  rowing  a  boat  than  the  rescuer; 
there  was  always  the  little  boy  who  was  all  excited  about  this  new 
adventure  and  wanted  to  help  row;  there  was  always  the  woman  who 
had  never  been  in  a  boat  before  and  hated  boats  and  hated  water 
and  hated  things  in  general;  there  was  always  the  restless  father 
who  thought  the  rescuer  must  be  tired,  and  wouldn't  he  like  a  rest 
and  let  him  row;  there  was  always  the  woman  who  forgot  the  baby's 
bottle  and  must  be  taken  back  to  get  it.  There  were  those  who  felt 
that  it  was  the  natural  duty  of  the  Red  Cross  to  take  care  of  them; 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  these  Red  Cross  workers  would  come 
and  get  them  out.  They  would  condescendingly  entrust  themselves 
to  these  volunteer  workers;  perhaps  they  thought  we  were  hired 
jitneyists. 

Gradually  the  emergency  calls  became  fewer  and  fewer;  be- 
fore long  we  realized  that  about  all  of  those  in  desperate  need  were 
taken  care  of.  Finally  I  returned  home  exhausted.  A  few  days 
later  I  drove  down  to  the  scene  in  a  car;  everything  was  different. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  numerous  signs  of  disaster,  but  there  was  no 
longer  the  flood;  to  be  sure,  the  river  was  still  rushing  madly  along, 
much  higher  than  usual,  but  there  was  no  more  emergency.  Yet 
that  night's  experience  will  live  forever  in  my  memory,  and  as  long 
as  I  live  I  will  never  forget  the  Flood  of  1936  and  the  things  I 
learned  from  it. 


An  Unfortunate  Day 

By  James  M.  Ethridge,  III,  P.  A.  '38 

BING,  bing,  bing,  .  .  .  rang  the  old  rusty  alarm  clock.    With  a 
slow  turn,  I  rolled  over  and  shut  it  off.    Alarm  clocks  are 
such  a  bother  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Suddenly  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  I  heard  that  familiar,  screeching  call  of  sister, 
bidding  me  hurry  down  for  breakfast.    A  fine  time  to  get  a  fellow 
up  after  he  has  just  been  out  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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Finally  I  dragged  myself  downstairs,  and  mother  told  me  the 
terrible  tale  that  I  would  have  to  entertain  my  cousin  Hubert  for 
the  afternoon.  This  would  have  to  happen  just  when  I  was  going 
over  to  see  the  all-star  baseball  game!  Hubert,  my  dear  cousin,  is 
one  of  those  people  who  always  seem  to  be  quoting  excerpts  from 
famous  authors  or  thinking  about  the  development  of  man  in  the 
last  ten  years.  No  use  raising  a  fuss,  however,  or  things  will  turn 
out  twice  as  bad. 

When  Hubert  arrived,  I  finally  gathered  together  all  we  would 
need  for  the  afternoon,  which  was  practically  nothing.  Launching 
the  canoe  which  we  were  going  to  use,  we  set  out  down  the  peaceful 
river.  What  a  swell  day  to  be  wasting  in  a  canoe!  As  usual,  Hu- 
bert began  his  long  series  of  talks  on  Science,  and  what  I  thought 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  or  T.  V.  A.  While  talking  at  such  a  rate,  he  would 
paddle  on  the  wrong  side,  so  as  to  make  the  canoe  hit  a  rock  or  some 
other  obstacle.  To  think  of  something  to  keep  him  quiet  for  a 
while,  I  mentioned  eating  lunch.  He,  thank  goodness,  eagerly 
accepted  my  idea,  and  everything  was  quiet  for  about  ten  minutes. 

When  we  set  out  again,  however,  the  monotony  began  all  over. 
After  we  had  gone  along  for  about  five  minutes,  I  heard  a  roaring 
noise  behind  me.  Turning  around  I  saw  torrents  of  water  rushing 
down  the  river.  Instantly  I  knew  what  had  happened.  The  small 
dam  up-stream  had  broken!  This  day  might  turn  out  to  be  some 
fun  after  all.  The  water  suddenly  hit  us  and  hurled  us  forward 
like  a  cannon  ball.  Hubert  up  front  was  paddling  for  all  he  was 
worth.  Knowing  the  danger  of  such  paddling  as  his,  I  quickly  told 
him  to  drop  back  in  the  boat  and  also  to  kindly  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
Then,  remembering  my  boy  scout  days,  I  crawled  to  the  middle  of 
the  canoe  and  tried  my  best  to  navigate  it  with  the  use  of  Hubert 
as  ballast.  Unexpectedly,  however,  we  hit  a  rock,  which  sent  us  both 
flying  from  the  canoe.  Upon  reaching  shore  after  a  hard  struggle, 
I  looked  around  for  Hubert.  Out  in  the  whirling  waters,  I  saw 
him  just  about  on  his  last  gasp.  Using  all  the  strength  I  had  left, 
I  eventually  succeeded  in  dragging  him  ashore.  When  he  came  to, 
we  started  for  home,  with  me  as  his  main  resting  station. 

One  hour  later  home  was  reached,  much  to  my  delight. 
Mother,  however,  took  the  wrong  point  of  view  and  gave  me  the 
dickens  for  our  condition  since  I  was  two  years  older  than  Hubert. 
Of  course,  she  told  me  no  steak  for  me  at  supper,  and  no  movie 
tonight.  Going  to  my  room,  I  thought  what  good  is  life  anyway, 
might  as  well  be  dead  as  living.  Then,  falling  on  my  bed,  I  saw 
that  bespeckled  face  of  my  cousin  and  with  a  disgusted  look  turned 
over. 
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The  Death  of  the  Buddha 

By  Louis  Addison  Waters,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

But  now  swift-rolling  time  had  circled  on: 

He  was  the  Buddha,  the  enlightened  one, 

And  eighty  blameless  years  had  passed  away, 

When  it  befell  that  in  Pavali's  park 

He  sojourned  with  his  faithful  followers. 

Then  the  August  One  sate  beneath  a  tree 

And  spake  unto  Ananda,  than  whom  none 

Of  the  disciples  was  more  dear  to  him: 

"Whoever,  O  Ananda,  is  well-versed 

In  knowledge  of  the  four  great  forms  of  power, 

Might  well,  if  so  he  wished,  live  for  an  aeon, 

Aye,  many  aeons  if  he  so  desired, 

Or  even  till  the  years  themselves  are  dead, 

Such  sway  may  knowledge  give."   But  though  by  this 

He  might  have  seen  the  vast  significance 

Of  what  the  master  said,  and  its  portent, 

He  failed  to  ask:  "May  it  be  granted  then 

That  for  an  aeon  the  August  One  live, 

And  from  compassion  for  our  lowly  world, 

For  the  redemption  of  both  gods  and  men, 

He  dwell  with  us?"  But  that  was  not  to  be, 

And  since  Ananda  had  neglected  this, 

The  Buddha  then  forevermore  renounced 

All  thoughts  of  dwelling  longer  on  the  earth 

Which  for  a  moment  he  had  entertained 

From  great  compassion  for  the  earth-bound  ones. 

Then  turning  to  Ananda,  thus  he  spake: 

"Well  then,  my  son,  in  three  short  months  from  now 

The  perfect  one  shall  enter  in  Nirvana." 

And  as  these  words  were  uttered,  all  the  earth 

With  mighty  trembling  shook,  and  mountain  tops, 

As  fearful  even  as  the  lowest  vale, 

Grew  cold  and  shuddered  at  the  fateful  thought 

That  even  whelmed  the  sun's  serenity, 

And  every  sea  struck  wildly  on  its  shore. 
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Three  months  were  passed,  and  in  a  northern  town 

Near  where  the  cold  Himalayas  pierce  the  sky, 

The  Buddha  tarried  for  a  little  while 

Until  his  hour  was  come,  and  then  convoked 

All  his  disciples  for  the  final  time. 

'Neath  age-old  trees  they  set  his  pallet  up, 

While  solemn  silence  everywhere  prevailed. 

Though  they  were  deeply  moved — not  so  was  he; 

He  smiled  serenely  then,  as  can  but  those 

That  vanquish  all  the  evil  of  the  world 

(And  seldom  is  it  that  the  perfect  smile) ; 

He  smiled,  and  was  at  peace.    Nature  itself 

Appeared  to  be  in  concord  with  his  mood, 

For  though  the  season  therefore  was  not  come, 

At  once  the  trees  above  him  burgeoned  forth 

In  glory,  raining  blossoms  on  his  head. 

Then  music  from  the  heavens  could  be  heard 

The  Perfect  One  to  honour;  from  the  sky 

There  fluttered  down  bright  petals  from  the  tree 

Of  Paradise,  that  sweetly  filled  the  air 

With  supernatural  fragrance  from  above. 

He  waved  away  disciples  standing  near 

Lest  they  should  bar  the  gods  multipotent 

From  gazing  once  again  upon  their  lord. 

Aye,  for  the  many-powered  deities 

Were  come  unseen,  and  for  twelve  miles  around, 

As  far  as  eye  could  reach  in  that  high  land, 

As  far  as  where  the  sky-line  cut  the  earth, 

There  was  no  place  unoccupied  by  gods 

Who  wished  to  see  the  Perfect  One  again 

Before  extinction  of  his  earthly  self, 

For  seldom  does  a  holy  one  arise 

To  save  the  world,  a  perfect  one  descend, 

A  perfectly  awakened  one  appear. 

More  quietly,  serenely,  still  he  spake 

And  made  his  last  request,  directing  them 

To  take  no  trouble  for  his  burial, 

But  leave  this  to  a  neighboring  prince  they  knew, 

And  having  done  this,  then  he  comforted 

Ananda,  who  was  weeping  silently, 

And  for  the  final  time  he  taught  them  all. 
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Then,  when  he  felt  the  Ineluctable 

Come  ever  nearer  with  each  moment  gone, 

He  turned  to  them  and  spake:  "It  may  well  be, 

Disciples,  that  my  teaching  is  not  clear, 

And  that  some  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  Way. 

Let  him  who  still  is  doubtful  ask  me  now 

Lest  when  my  lips  are  still,  he  may  repent. 

He  asked  me  not  when  he  might  answer  have, 

Reproaching  him  in  vain."   But  no  sound  came, 

And  only  deepest  silence  answered  him. 

Yet  twice  and  thrice  repeated  he  his  words, 

But  there  was  no  reply.   Then  said  Ananda : 

"Extraordinary,  wonderful  indeed, 

Is,  Lord,  the  faith  of  thy  disciples  here, 

That  out  of  all  the  hundreds  gathered  round 

There  is  not  one  who  still  remains  in  doubt." 

And  the  August  One  answered  him:  "Thou  spak'st, 

Ananda,  from  the  fullness  of  thy  heart, 

And  truth  is  in  thy  words ;  by  faith  all  doubt 

Has  been  eradicated  from  their  hearts. 

All  here  are  freed  from  life  and  its  deep  stain, 

And  all  shall  enter  in  Nirvana's  bliss, 

The  everlasting  peace  extinction  gives, 

When  their  time  comes."   To  the  attentive  throng 

Once  more  he  turned,  and  in  a  strong  voice  cried: 

"Well  then,  disciples,  verily  I  say: 

All  forms  are  transitory  j  none  can  last. 

Fight  without  cease."    He  spoke  no  more.    And  then, 

Just  as  the  fast-departing  sun's  last  rays 

Were  cast  upon  his  earthly  form,  he  passed. 

Yea,  even  as  a  lamp  whose  oil  is  gone 

Will  shine,  and  then  shine  not,  so  Buddha  passed j 

Into  Nirvana  his  soul  resolved  itself, 

And  was  at  union  with  the  universe. 

And  once  again  the  earth  with  trembling  heaved, 
And  shook,  and  quaked,  and  shuddered  mightily, 
And  rolling  thunder  fulminated  through  the  clouds  j 
Announced  their  sorrow  to  bereft  mankind j 
Told  them  the  Light  of  worlds  no  longer  shone, 
And  that  salvation's  Source  had  ceased  to  flow. 
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Tibi  Seris,  Tibi  Mitis 

By  Woodson  R.  Oglesby,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

IT  is  hard  to  feel  pessimistic  when  one  is  in  a  comfortable  room 
and  one's  tummy  is  nicely  filled.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
write  about  the  evils,  which  poets  insist  o'er-balance  the  good 
in  our  little  globe,  when  one  is  sleepy  and  content.  Of  course  all 
poets  did  not  insist  on  evil  as  the  guiding  influence  in  our  lives  j  there 
were  a  few  men  like  Wordsworth  and  Longfellow  who  blithered 
all  day  long  about  growing  daisies  and  dying  daffodils. 

I  suspect  men  of  their  stamp  as  being  gourmets,  who  liked  to 
sit  around  in  bed  all  day  thinking  how  nice  the  flowers  must  look, 
and  wishing  that  someone  would  come  along  and  shove  another 
pillow  under  them,  so  that  they  could  take  a  peep  out  of  the  window 
without  straining  themselves. 

Had  Poe  been  sitting  in  a  plush  chair  with  milk,  honey,  and 
crackers  at  hand,  would  he  have  troubled  himself  to  write  the 
"Raven"?  Wouldn't  he  have  said,  "Come  along  now,  Edgar  Allan, 
let's  have  another  glass  of  milk  to  wash  down  the  rest  of  these 
crackers?"  Then  he  would  probably  have  written  about  bees  and 
cows  in  a  pasture  evermore. 

If  it  is  hard  to  write  a  mere  hundred  and  eight  line  poem 
after  a  light  meal  (I  will  assume  that  it  is  hard,  but  the  reader  can 
make  his  own  experiments  if  he  is  not  satisfied),  then  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  write  a  learned  essay  after  a  three  months  orgy 
of  "beanery"  food.  How  cruel  to  be  required  to  write  a  play,  a 
poem,  or  an  essay,  when  one  has  visions  of  gallons  of  milk,  quarts 
of  honey,  and  pounds  of  crackers  consumed  and  yet  to  be  consumed. 

However,  life  is  not  all  eating,  as  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  sleeping.  Sleep  is  not  only  a  blessed  thing  "beloved 
from  pole  to  pole,"  but  also  a  bodily  necessity,  even  though  noi. 
generally  recognized  as  such  by  the  more  hardy  and  relentless  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  charge  of  the  nation's  youth. 

Having  made  this  perfectly  lovely  beginning,  devoid  of  any 
hints  as  to  my  ultimate  purpose,  I  now  allow  that  I  have  a  message 
for  you,  dear  reader.  "Treacherous"  is  what  you  are  probably 
thinking  now,  "here's  a  fellow  who  pretends  to  be  one  of  our  own 
ilk,  and  having  lulled  us  into  a  false  security,  betrays  his  low  nature 
by  expounding  theories  or  even  philosophies." 

If  you  so  assume  that  I  have  willfully  ensnared  you,  you  do 
me  wrong,  for  the  Editor  himself  impressed  upon  me  the  necessity 
of  giving  less  leeway  to  levity. 
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Life  in  general  must  of  necessity  be  regulated  by  one's  own 
temperament,  the  quality  of  one's  bile  being  an  omnipotent  factor 
(don't  under  any  circumstances  believe  what  biologists  may  tell  you 
to  the  contrary).  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  Burton's 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  will  recognize  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  general  interests.  Make  every  science  and  art  a  servant  to 
your  whim,  pry  into  the  whys  of  alchemy,  and  the  wherefores  of 
philosophy.  By  thus  distributing  your  interests,  you  will  elude  that 
pitfall  which  awaits  the  too  curious,  the  trap  of  an  absorbing  in- 
terest. Once  you  conceive  a  passion  for  anything,  you  are  undone. 
Look  at  what  happened  to  Antony  after  he  fell  for  Cleopatra,  or 
what  happens  to  people  who  get  honors  in  school  (they  become 
school  teachers). 

Be  guided  by  Horace's  passage  concerning  nil  admirari, 
which  has  been  formerly  translated  thus: 

"Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy  and  to  keep  them  so." 
Even  this  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  one  can  admire  a  veal 
pie  with  impunity,  as  did  a  character  created  by  Tobias  Smollet,  or 
even  admire  a  Cleopatra — in  a  disinterested  manner.  However, 
much  caution  must  be  observed  in  seeing  that  this  admiration  does 
not  reach  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  desire ;  for  it  follows  that 
as  "lack  of  desire  is  the  greatest  of  riches,"  desire  is  the  most  re- 
morseless scourge  of  irrational  man.  Be  satisfied  with  a  mildly 
pleasant  existence.  Recollect  that  it  is  better  to  indulge  in  the  less 
ardent  amusements  and  remain  unimpressed,  than  to  become  in- 
volved in  tangible  matters,  lest  you  plead  the  same  cause  as  did  the 
poet  who  says — 

"I  did  but  touch  the  honey  of  romance — 
And  must  I  lose  a  soul's  inheritance?" 

We  can't  truthfully  say  that  his  "soul's  inheritance"  has  not 
been  forfeited,  though  we  may  sympathize  with  him — tibi  seris, 
tibi  metis. 


A  Prison 

By  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  P.  A.  '38 

I  watched  at  end  of  day 
The  long  lean  shadows  play 
Across  a  field.    Each  bar 
Was  stretching  strong  and  far 
Like  iron  grim  and  thin 
That  locks  the  prisoner  in. 

Earth's  grated  'round  about 
But  souls  pass  freely  out. 
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Romance  of  the  Rails 

By  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '37 

IT  is  ten  o'clock.  The  hour  has  just  sounded  when  we  hear  the 
silvery  tones  of  a  chime  whistle.  Soon  a  headlight  appears  half 
a  mile  away  around  a  curve.  Another  whistle  ...  we  are 
blinded  by  the  rays  of  the  light,  and  a  green-and-gold-polished 
locomotive  rushes  by  with  a  breath-taking  w-h-o-o-s-h.  There  is  a 
clackety-clack  as  fifteen  lighted  Pullmans  pass  by  us,  disappearing 
as  speedily  as  they  have  come.  The  Alouette>  pride  of  the  road,  is 
on  time. 

From  the  direction  of  the  limited's  recent  departure  there  is  a 
scarcely  audible  chug,  chug;  quiet,  but  majestic.  The  exhaust 
quickens  to  a  thundering  reverberation  as  the  Bullet  increases  speed 
to  make  the  approaching  heavy  grade.  Louder  and  louder,  faster 
and  faster  it  comes,  until  now  the  tune  has  changed  to  a  sharp  stac- 
cato bark.  At  last  the  mammoth  engine  has  rounded  the  curve, 
coming  into  the  pale,  fascinating  light  of  a  full  moon.  Whalt  a 
sight  this  train  makes!  First  comes  the  locomotive,  largest,  newest, 
and  most  powerful  on  the  road,  exalting  in  its  newly-found  power 
— in  its  ability  to  pull  four  thousand  tons  up  such  a  hill  as  this  with 
so  little  effort.  The  massive  driving-wheels,  the  flashing  side-rods 
gleaming  blue  in  the  moonlight,  the  jets  of  steam  spurting  from 
open  cylinder-cocks,  the  clouds  of  smoke  thrown  up  and  up  and  up 
indefinitely  in  magnificent  heavy  spirals,  and  the  graceful  white 
plume  slipping  back  along  the  train  from  the  safety-valve — all  this 
shouting  out  the  incontestable  might  of  the  giant.  But  before  we 
have  time  to  notice  more,  the  leviathan,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
moon  from  her  high  black  sides,  is  upon  us,  and  is  gone  in  an  instant. 
Masked  by  the  billowing  smoke,  the  moon  goes  out,  and  it  is  dark. 
The  freight  cars  are  passing  us  now:  heavy-laden,  white  "reefers," 
stretching  back  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — countless  numbers,  still 
winding  around  the  curve.  We  know  by  the  dull  thud  of  wheels 
upon  rail  joints  that  here  is  a  load  not  to  be  scorned — these  are 
perishables  for  tomorrow's  epicures  in  the  big  cities:  the  life-blood 
of  our  civilization:  the  staff  of  all  commerce! 

Finally  the  stream  comes  to  an  end.  The  caboose  rumbles  by, 
its  cozy  oil  stove,  and  the  friendly  wave  of  its  flagman  offering 
hospitality  .  .  .  serenity  .  .  .  peace.  The  ground  ceases  to  shake. 
All  is  again  silent.  .  . 

Then,  very  faintly,  a  long-drawn,  far-away  whistle. 
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The  Backlash 

The  fisherman's  curse 
By  James  F.  Allen,  P.  A.  '38 

BACKLASH" —  a  word  that  spells  disaster  to  every  fisher- 
man. The  backlash  has  been  a  public  enemy  to  every  dis- 
ciple of  Izaak  Walton  since  the  invention  of  the  first  reel. 
This  simple  word  has  haunted  every  fisherman  from  his  first  cast 
until  his  last.  It  is  the  terror  of  the  youngster  casting  over  the  mill 
pond,  and  it  is  the  plague  of  the  veteran  despite  his  experience. 
How  many  lines  have  become  hopelessly  tangled,  how  many  vo- 
cabularies completely  exhausted,  how  much  time  wasted,  and  how 
many  fish  lost,  just  because  of  a  backlash? 

Take  the  case  of  John  Dorman  casting  hopefully,  if  not  ex- 
pertly, over  a  submerged  log.  His  plug  glides  through  the  air — 
nearly  there  it  suddenly  stops  with  a  jerk,  throwing  the  plug  back- 
ward six  feet  and  scaring  every  fish  within  five  miles.  Then  there 
is  Mr.  Fox,  an  old-timer  at  the  art  of  surf-casting.  An  excellent 
cast,  the  bait  is  sailing  out  over  the  breakers  when  the  reel  stops  short 
with  a  bass.  The  bass  takes  a  long  run  and  suddenly  stops.  Joe,  in 
his  excitement,  forgets  to  brake  the  reel  with  his  thumb.  The 
result  is  evident — a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  backlash,  and  another 
big  one  that  got  away. 

In  one  way  the  reel  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  angler  is 
not  unlike  the  wheel  of  fortune: 

"Around  and  around  she  goes, 

And  where  she  stops,  nobody  knows." 

What  angler  has  not  felt  that  inevitable  sinking  of  the  heart 
that  invariably  accompanies  a  backlash?  Perhaps  more  time  is  spent 
thinking  of  the  time  lost  in  unraveling  the  Gordian  Knot  than  in 
any  other  way.  While  you  sit  gloomily,  trying  to  find  which  end 
of  the  line  is  which,  the  fellow  fifty  feet  downstream  is  engaged  in 
hauling  in  a  "whopper."  Your  next  logical  step  is  to  think  that  you 
might  be  pulling  in  one  just  as  large  if  you  had  been  a  little  more 
careful.  From  now  on  be  careful,  and  don't  let  a  backlash  stop  you 
from  receiving  the  answer  to  the  fisherman's  prayer: 

"Oh,  Lord!  Grant  me  to  catch 
A  fish  so  big  that  even  I, 
In  telling  of  it  afterwards 
May  have  no  need  to  lie." 
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Coral  Diving 

By  John  Read  Murphy,  P.  A.  '38 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  on  a  trip  to  Bermuda,  a  long-cherished 
ambition  of  mine  came  true.  That  ambition  was  to  go  down 
on  one  of  the  coral  reefs  in  a  diving  helmet.  I  had  frequently 
read  about  coral  reef  diving,  but  never  had  known  anyone  to  do  it. 
The  helmets  are  rented,  and  the  rental  includes  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  an  assistant,  who  knows  all  about  it,  if  you  want  him. 
We  took  him,  because  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  going  to  go  down, 
and  my  father  thought  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  I  wouldn't  know 
very  much  about  it. 

We  rowed  out  to  a  spot  on  one  of  the  reefs,  and  anchored. 
There  was  a  well  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  with  a  glass  bottom  in  it, 
and  you  could  look  down  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  see  through  the 
water.  We  decided  that  fifteen  feet  was  deep  enough  for  an  ama- 
teur. After  receiving  the  necessary  instructions  concerning  signals 
and  a  few  safety  precautions,  I  climbed  over  the  side  and  slid  into 
the  water,  being  careful  not  to  get  my  head  wet.  Then  the  helmet 
was  lowered  over  me.  The  instructor  tried  the  air  pump,  asked  if 
I  was  all  right,  which  I  was,  and  all  was  ready. 

As  the  green  water  slowly  closed  over  the  window  I  felt  sud- 
denly terrified  that  something  might  happen  to  me,  and  I  began  to 
imagine  big  sharks  and  barracuda  rushing  at  me  and  nipping  me  in 
half,  but  I  remembered  that  they  were  not  likely  to  touch  you 
unless  there  was  blood  in  the  water  to  attract  them.  As  I  climbed 
slowly  down  the  ladder  I  became  more  and  more  entranced  with 
the  beauty  all  around  me.  Even  at  this  depth  there  are  sea  fans, 
beautiful  fish,  and  thousands  of  small  plants  that  were  entirely  un- 
known to  me.  The  light  from  above  was  excellent,  and  one  could 
look  up  a  little  and  see  the  boat  going  up  and  down  on  the  surface, 
and  the  little  waves  looked  like  a  thousand  diamonds  sparkling  in 
the  sun.  Oddly  enough,  the  fish  were  quite  tame,  and  swam  around 
me  in  great  schools,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  me. 

At  first  I  didn't  dare  to  walk  away  from  the  ladder,  even 
though  I  had  a  rope  connecting  me  with  the  boat.  I  could  see  the 
general  shape  of  the  heads  looking  at  me  through  the  well  in  the 
boat,  and  I  imagined  them  to  be  wondering  why  I  wasn't  moving. 
Finally  I  got  up  courage  and  took  a  step.  To  my  delight  and  sur- 
prise it  was  easy  and  seemed  to  be  the  safest  thing  in  the  world,  so 
I  kept  getting  bolder  as  I  went  and  soon  was  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  This,  however,  brought  a  warning 
from  the  boat  which  told  me  to  get  nearer  the  ladder.    Walking  in 
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the  water  is  a  very  slow  and  tedious  process,  so  I  enjoyed  the  little 
walk  I  had  taken  very  much,  and  had  just  gotten  back  to  the  ladder 
when  I  noticed  a  big  fish  swimming  slowly  towards  me.  I  gave 
the  signal  on  the  rope  to  be  drawn  up  and  started  to  climb  as  rapidly 
as  I  could.  When  I  got  to  the  surface,  I  found  out  that  the  big 
fish  that  I  had  seen  was  only  some  harmless  one  that  was  always 
around  there  in  great  numbers.  I  also  found  out  that  I  had  been 
down  a  little  over  ten  minutes,  although  it  didn't  seem  like  much 
more  than  a  minute  to  me. 


Spring 

Anonymous 

Go  on,  rave  about  your  Spring 
And  all  the  green  and  flowers  and  trees. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
About  that  funeral  parlor 
With  the  frayed  curtains  on  the  windows 
And  the  shades  pulled  down 
And  the  shabby  finery  inside? 
Do  you  understand? 
You  can't  just  throw  it  away. 

Go  on,  rave. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
About  that  beaten  look  on  the  face 
Of  adolescence  in  the  city? 
Do  the  green  and  the  flowers  and  the  trees 
Mean  the  same  thing 
When  you  have  looked 
At  those  staring  eyes,  those  horrible  lines, 
That  beaten  face  which  makes  one 
Want  to  curse  God  himself? 

Go  on,  rave  about  your  Spring. 
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Dawn  on  the  Ocean 

By  D.  Willson  Webb,  P.  A.  '36 

THE  black,  starry  heaven  still  stood  above,  but  in  the  east  at 
last  it  was  ruptured  by  a  soft,  slowly  growing  light.  One 
by  one  the  stars  went  out  till  but  a  few  brittle  beacons  lay  in 
the  now  deep  purple  bed.  Along  the  horizon  the  low-lying  clouds, 
promising  a  clear  day,  glowed  a  dull  yellow.  Soon  only  one  star 
shone  on,  the  lonely  after-guard  of  the  sparkling  night,  and  she  too 
disappeared,  as  the  sun  rose  behind  its  curtain. 

The  slick  dark  waters  still  swelled  from  the  night  wind,  a  light 
mist  ghosting  upwards  off  them.  A  fresh  smell  of  salt  spread  over 
the  beach,  washed  gold  and  smooth  by  the  last  high  tide.  There 
was  a  gentle  rippling  of  the  water,  as  it  meekly  licked  the  sands. 

Along  the  coast  beyond  the  reef,  a  black  speck  crept  into  sight 
— an  early  fishing  boat.  As  it  neared,  the  throbbing  of  its  engine 
could  be  heard  to  increase,  when  she  surged  upward,  and  to  die  into 
a  distant  echo,  when  she  dipped  out  of  sight,  gently  rolling  on  the 
easy  swell.  In  her  stern  a  black  figure  stood  straight  and  calm,  his 
hand  motionless  on  the  tiller,  full  of  the  tranquility  of  the  ocean. 
On  she  went  on  her  mission  up  the  coast.  But  now  the  silent  inter- 
val, the  death  of  night,  was  over.  Slowly  the  sun  poked  its  shining 
rim  above  the  clouds,  scattering  them  with  its  rays,  and  again  it  was 
day. 
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No  More  Pampering 

A  new  flan  for  pedestrian  hunters 
By  Warren  P.  Snyder,  P.  A.  '36 

EVANSTON,  Illinois,  has  monotonously  won  awards  for  its 
apparently  successful  efforts  to  conserve  the  country's  remain- 
ing wild  life,  the  much-harried,  but  still  flourishing  pedes- 
trian. The  man-on-foot  is  hard  pressed,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  well-equipped  army  of  motorists  can  ever  drive  the  little  homo 
fedester  to  extinction.  Like  the  small  mammal  whose  wits  and 
power  to  adapt  himself  proved  his  salvation  from  the  great  killer 
dinosaurs,  the  oppressed  man-on-foot  is  proving  himself  able  to 
cope  with  the  efficient  campaigning  of  the  autoists. 

The  agility  and  resiliency  of  the  heel-and-toers  is  likely  to 
keep  them  from  the  fate  of  the  dodo,  and  thus  the  future  genera- 
tions of  the  human  race,  as  we  naively  call  our  strain  of  assault  and 
battery  practitioners,  are  probably  not  destined  to  grow  wheels  in 
place  of  feet. 

The  system  used  by  Evanston  is  a  doubtful  blessing  to  the 
walkers  in  their  uphill  fight  to  survive  against  the  trained  squad- 
rons of  eagle-eyed  and  accomplished  motorists.  For  one  feature  of 
Evanston's  method  is  to  make  all  cars  pass  an  inspection  twice  a 
year,  which  weeds  out  the  faulty  cars.  To  the  pedestrians'  dismay 
this  leaves  the  roads  for  the  use  of  drivers  with  better  mounts,  who 
are  then  not  handicapped  in  the  race  to  get  scalps  by  having  a  slow 
o]d  hack  get  in  the  way  just  when  a  juicy  pedestrian  is  sighted  off 
the  starboard  bow.  Thus  the  unwary  self-propelled  one  can  no 
longer  count  on  partial  protection  by  the  older  and  slower  cars. 

Since  this  legislation  has  not  given  enough  succor  to  the  pedes- 
trians nor  is  it  enough  restraint  on  the  slaughter-minded,  I  think 
the  whole  plan  of  pampering  the  walkers  should  be  given  up  as  a 
bad  job. 

The  activity  in  question  isn't  conducted  according  to  the  out- 
moded idea  of  "live  and  let  live,"  so  it  might  be  wiser  to  put  it  on 
a  par  with  hunting,  a  comparable  pastime. 

To  begin  with,  a  needed  reform  is  to  have  all  motorists  obtain 
hunting  licenses.  These  would  vary  in  expense  according  to  the 
power  of  the  car,  a  good  index  of  effectiveness  on  the  field  of  play. 

The  hunting  season  could  be  from  November  to  April.  This 
would  give  ample  time  for  a  good  motorist  to  line  his  den  with 
trophies  of  the  hunt,  such  as  torn  clothes,  broken  ribs,  and  the  like. 
This  season  includes  the  winter  months  when  the  streets  are  slippery 
and  the  game  is  plentiful.  Then  during  the  warm  summer  months, 
the  pedestrians  would  have  a  chance  for  their  legs  to  mend  and  their 
skulls  to  heal,  in  preparation  for  November  again. 
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Meanwhile  the  drivers  could  be  repairing  their  cars,  straighten- 
ing fenders,  cleaning  old  bloodstains  off  the  bumper,  etc.  They 
could  put  in  part  of  this  time  talking  about  their  prizes  of  the  last 
open  season,  arguing  over  the  efficiency  of  cars,  explaining  tech- 
niques, while  resting  on  their  laurels  till  next  season. 

Game  wardens  would  establish  identities  of  victims  by  their 
finger  prints,  if  this  much  of  them  were  intact.  These  officials  would 
also  check  on  daily  quotas  and  act  as  referees  in  awarding  the  certi- 
ficate of  success  in  case  more  than  one  driver  claimed  as  prize  a 
single  pedestrian. 

This  seems  to  be  an  excellent  system.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  the  obstinate  walking  man  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  might 
not  show  himself  during  the  open  season.  This  evil  could  be  reme- 
died by  having  beaters,  just  as  in  certain  kinds  of  hunting,  who 
wduld  flush  the  game  out  into  the  open  for  the  autoists.  A  few 
good  beaters  armed  with  tear  gas  could  canvas  the  suburban  and 
residential  districts  to  stir  up  the  pedestrians  so  that  the  drivers 
would  have  a  sporting  chance  of  getting  some  trophies. 

Any  one  can  see  the  good  points  of  this  system.  No  more 
quarreling  over  who  gets  the  credit  when  a  pedestrian  is  downed  5 
no  more  sitting  at  the  wheel  vainly  waiting  for  game  to  appear. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  advantages,  it  is  only  logical  that 
this  system  be  used  to  replace  the  present  outmoded  method  of 
coddling  the  pedestrian,  which  is  only  a  disguised  subsidy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  driver  who,  after  all,  has  the  right  of  the  "pursuit  of 
happiness." 

The  Centenarian 

By  Thorp  L.  Wolford,  P.  A.  '37 

TO  grow  old  is  an  achievement -y  to  grow  old  gracefully  is  a 
most  remarkable  one.  Last  summer  I  met  the  only  centen- 
arian I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  perfect  example  of  one 
who  has  accumulated  years  but  kept  his  youth.  He  carried  a  medi- 
cine bag  and  was  emerging  from  a  drug  store  when  my  father 
stopped  him  and  introduced  us.  I  immediately  sensed  that  a  treat 
was  in  store  for  me. 

Somehow  the  conversation  naturally  drifted  to  himself.  I 
could  see  his  eyes  sparkle  with  eagerness  as  though  he  relived  his 
story  at  each  telling.  We  heard  of  his  Civil  War  experiences,  of 
the  times  he  had  seen  Lincoln,  of  the  great  excitement  when  that 
most  beloved  President  was  shot,  and  of  the  funeral,  which  the  old 
doctor  himself  had  attended  as  part  of  the  Kentucky  delegation. 
"Yes,  he  was  a  great  man,"  he  said 5  "I  only  saw  him  twice,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  those  times." 
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After  this  he  delved  into  more  personal  affairs,  telling  us  of 
his  experiences  with  the  fair  sex.  "I've  lived  with  one  woman  forty 
years  and  with  another  thirty,"  he  admitted,  "and  I  don't  under- 
stand them  yet."  Then,  seeing  as  he  had  hoped  to,  that  we  mis- 
understood him,  he  added,  "The  first  one  was,  of  course,  my 
mother."  Suddenly  he  looked  at  his  watch,  picked  up  his  medicine 
bag,  and  said:  "Well,  it's  been  very  pleasant  talking  to  you.  Good 
night." 

Gradually  I  began  to  realize  the  significance  of  what  I  had  ex- 
perienced. This  old  doctor  was  almost  as  old  as  the  nation.  Born 
in  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  all  but 
four  of  our  presidents.  In  his  time  he  had  witnessed  three  great 
wars,  the  first  fought  with  guns  and  horses,  and  the  last  with  gas 
and  airplanes.  What  an  interesting  story  he  could  have  told  of  his 
first  impression  of  the  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  electric  light, 
automobile,  airplane,  and  countless  other  inventions! 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  walked  down  the  street.  And,  as  I 
stood  there  a  moment  thinking  of  the  past,  I  knew  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  future  and  making  plans  for  it. 


My  Dog 

A  tribute 

By  Orlando  S.  Barr,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

WHEN  anyone  comes  to  my  house,  they  say,  "What  a  won- 
derful dog  you  have!" 

Yes,  he  is  a  wonderful  dog.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  he  is  the  best  dog  in  the  world,  although,  of  course,  I  think  so, 
because  I  realize  how  hard  it  would  be  to  prove  that  to  other  dog 
lovers.  But  I  wish  you  could  see  him  as  I  see  him  in  my  mind's 
eye  now.  As  I  come  up  the  walk,  he  is  standing  on  the  lawn  with 
his  tail  gaily  wagging.  He  is  an  airedale  with  a  rough  and  wiry  coat 
of  black  and  brown.  The  stove-black  just  shines  in  the  sun,  and  the 
sandy-brown  seems  to  glisten  as  he  comes  towards  me.  I  can  see  his 
deep,  brown  eyes  gazing  into  mine  with  fondness  and  affection,  and 
his  short,  stumpy  tail  is  going  for  all  it  is  worth.  No  man  ever  re- 
ceived such  an  outpouring  of  affection  as  this  from  an  ordinary 
friend.  Joyful,  and  yet  well  mannered,  he  races  me  to  the  veranda 
steps.  There  I  pause,  and,  sitting  before  me,  he  offers  his  paw  by 
way  of  a  more  formal  greeting. 

As  I  talk  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  stroking  his  velvet  ears,  I  think 
of  all  the  wonderful  times  my  Pal — for  Pal  is  his  name — and  I  have 
had  together.    I  look  down  on  the  lawn  and  think  of  the  tussles 
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that  we  have  had  on  its  smooth  turf.  Then  I  look  out  across  the 
lake  which  stretches  in  front  of  us.  How  can  I  ever  forget  the 
many  long  walks  which  we  have  taken  around  its  shores!  Pal  knows 
every  inch  of  those  woods,  and  yet  he  is  always  ready  to  explore 
more.  I  think  of  the  many  long  and  happy  miles  which  we  have 
tramped  together  over  dusty  roads  and  through  strange  woods. 
Pal  seems  to  have  read  my  thoughts,  for  he  is  gazing  at  me  now 
with  a  look  which  asks,  "How'd  you  like  to  go  for  a  long  hike  now?" 

Nevertheless,  Pal  seems  like  a  human  being  to  me.  When  I 
look  into  his  eyes,  I  cannot  fail  to  see  intelligence  there.  If  only  he 
could  talk  to  me,  what  would  he  say?  He  is  my  best  and  most 
faithful  friend,  and  I  cannot  but  treat  him  as  I  would  any  human 
friend  whom  I  love. 

Composed  from  One  of  Meredith's  Idyllic  Passages 

By  Charles  C.  Harris,  P.  A.  '36 

Ah,  my  love,  here  once  more  is  Spring. 

How  many  times  have  dropped  her  tears 

Upon  the  shoulder  of  this  hill? 

And  ever  yet  is  lingering 

The  heart-song  which  my  love  hears 

Wafted  on  the  breath  of  April. 

Before,  to-day  was  tomorrow. 
Fleet  time  had  kissed  the  ripple 
Beside  the  fastness  of  our  tryst. 
Here  above  the  golden  meadow 
My  soul  has  built  a  domed  temple 
And  the  swallow  is  its  high  priest. 

My  love  was  like  a  burning  spectre, 

Flaming  ghost  of  some  long-vanished  sun, 

Home  of  fitful  summer  lightning. 

Now  it  is  a  tender  river 

Sweeping  all  upon  its  run, 

A  staunch,  and  glorious  glowing  thing. 

A  phantom  chased  my  heart  out  here, 

And  struck  the  chords  of  soul's  light  song 

Playing  its  sweetest  melody, 

And  the  wild  enchantment  of  the  weir 

Shall  hail  me  to  this  spot  as  long 

As  heart  can  hold  its  memory. 
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Where  Bound  And  Who  Cares? 

Prize-winning  Means  Essay,  ig^6 
By  Allen  Payne  Harvey,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

SUPPOSE  that  it  were  possible  for  a  disinterested  observer  to 
look  upon  our  world.   What  do  you  think  this  detached  spec- 
tator would  find  to  be  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  our 
civilization?    It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  things  that  are  out- 
standing— one  is  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  our  society  toward  its 
environment,  and  the  other  is  its  philosophy  of  life. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  average  human  being 
is  complete,  total  indifference  toward  all  which  does  not  immediatelv 
concern  himself.  There  is  a  callous  unconcern  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  toward  the  misery  and  suffering  of  others  and  toward 
the  general  welfare  of  their  society.  When  we  pick  up  the  news- 
papers and  read  of  strikes,  lockouts,  unemployment,  and  riots,  when 
we  read  of  crime  and  see  the  political  corruption  that  is  all  around 
us,  we  sometimes  exclaim  upon  an  especially  publicized  affair,  but 
we  rarely  feel  any  real  concern  and  almost  never  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  act  in  order  to  remedy  the  evils.  The  conditions  of  less 
fortunate  humanity  and  the  more  serious  problems  of  society  are 
ignored  with  gross  indifference  unless  these  conditions  or  problems 
reach  such  proportions  as  to  become  sensational.  And  it  is  then 
not  really  a  sympathetic  interest  which  we  feel,  but  only  a  morbid 
pathological  thrill — a  thrill  such  as  that  which  might  be  obtained 
from  reading  any  horror  story. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  indifference  toward  environment,  and 
indeed  a  part  of  it,  is  the  prevalence  of  the  materialistic  philosophy 
of  life.  The  value  of  life,  to  the  materialist,  lies  only  in  having 
things  and  owning  things,  never  in  being  things  or  standing  for 
things.  Money,  to  them,  is  not  a  means  toward  an  end,  but  is  an 
end  in  itself. 

This  indifferent  and  materialistic  spirit  of  modern  man  has  been 
recognized  by  a  group  of  contemporary  writers.  Most  of  their 
views  differ  in  detail  but  they  have  a  kindred  spirit  in  their  bitter 
revolt  against  optimistic  acceptance  of  the  existing  order.  Upton 
Sinclair  attacks  specific  phases  of  maladjustments  in  society.  In  all 
of  his  books  he  sees  in  America's  lust  and  misuse  of  power,  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  weaker  members  of  society.  He  sees  evil  where 
others  see  only  indifference — among  the  polo  players  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  tennis  galleries  at  Forest  Hills,  along;  Fifth  Avenue 
where  beauty  and  fashion  are  on  parade.  In  the  whole  picture  of 
contemporary  life  H.  G.  Wells  and  John  Dos  Passos,  seeing  chaotic 
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disorder  everywhere,  cry  for  organization  and  discipline — for  a  new 
and  better  way  of  life.  Sinclair  Lewis  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
poverty,  barrenness,  and  sterility  of  the  whole  life  and  environment 
of  the  modern  world.  Main  Street  was  the  first  book  that  ever 
showed  up  the  shallowness,  ignorance,  and  ugliness  of  the  whole 
cultural  civilization  of  America.  In  Babbitt,  Lewis  endeavors  to 
show  that  for  a  large  town  as  well  as  for  a  small  town,  this  indict- 
ment holds  good.  These  writers  all  feel  the  evil  undercurrents 
which,  although  quite  unnoticed  by  the  majority,  are  relentlessly 
dissolving  the  foundations  of  our  society. 

If,  then,  our  civilization  is  being  undermined  by  this  indiffer- 
ence and  materialism,  if  our  foundations  are  rotting  beneath  us, 
what  of  the  future?  Is  this  spirit  changing?  As  we  analyze  the 
attitude  of  the  young  American  toward  his  environment  and  life  we 
see  that  as  he  grows  older  he  becomes  more  and  more  inclined  to- 
ward resignation  to  the  old  dogmas  of  his  predecessors.  Why? 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  eternal  conformity  to  placid  negation? 

It  is  almost  a  general  truth  that  all  young  boys  and  girls  have 
high  hopes  and  high  ideals  for  their  lives — hopes  of  success  greater 
than  wealth,  ideals  of  honor  greater  than  fame.  As  they  grow 
older,  however,  most  of  them  lose  these  dreams  and  settle  down 
into  dull  lethargy.  This  is  due  partly  to  a  lack  of  imagination,  and 
partly  to  a  lack  of  perseverance  and  enduring  purpose,  but  most  of 
all  to  failure  to  comprehend  fully  just  what  they  are  up  against  in 
life.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  child  that  he  believes  himself  of 
infinite  importance  to  the  world  at  large.  As  he  grows  older, 
through  education  the  modern  youth  learns  more  and  more  of  the 
magnitude  and  age  of  the  universe,  of  its  complexity  and  of  its 
problems.  With  this  increasing  knowledge  of  the  gigantic  scope  of 
the  cosmos  and  of  the  infinity  of  time,  there  is  a  corresponding  les- 
sening in  his  personal  self-esteem.  No  longer  does  he  believe  him- 
self an  invaluable  asset  which  the  world  will  welcome  with  open 
arms.  Psychologists  such  as  Freud  and  James  convince  him  that  he 
is  living  amidst  elements  which  do  not  care — they  convince  him  of 
his  insignificance,  of  his  pettiness,  of  his  basically  animal  nature,  un- 
til little  by  little  he  is  robbed  of  all  faith  in  a  beneficent  universe, 
of  all  belief  in  himself. 

Thus  the  old  standards  are  swept  away.  No  one  knows  any 
longer  just  what  he  stands  for  or  just  what  be  believes  in.  It  used 
to  be  that  a  person  could  hold  fast  to  religion  as  a  definite  founda- 
tion. People  used  to  come  away  from  Sunday  service  with  at  least 
a  firm  conviction  in  the  one-way  course  to  heaven.  Now  they  go  to 
church  to  hear  what  they  want  to  hear,  and,  if  the  preacher  tells 
them  something  else,  they  stay  at  home  the  next  time.  The  youth 
matures  to  manhood  in  this  environment ;  if  he  is  sensitive,  he  at 
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last  awakes  to  the  realization  that  he  has  lost  his  moorings.  To 
many,  this  is  too  terrifying  to  endure,  for  it  takes  more  than  average 
strength  to  combat  these  forces.  Few  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
problem,  fight  it  out,  and  overcome  it  by  working  out  a  personal 
standard  of  values  which  they  may  still  believe  in,  which  they  may 
still  hold  fast  to.  Some  lose  their  grasp  on  life  and  today  there  are 
thousands  of  victims  of  modern  neuroses  filling  the  pathological 
hospitals  throughout  the  countrv.  Most  take  the  obvious  course 
and  fall  into  the  well-worn  rut  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
They  withdraw  into  themselves  and  become  interested  only  in  the 
trivial  and  the  superficial.  These  people  live  fheir  lives  on  the  out- 
side of  life.  The  women  are  interested  onlv  in  clothes,  beauty 
parlors,  and  fashion  magazines.  The  men  spend  their  time  at  clubs 
and  on  the  golf  course.  Their  attitude  is  to  f?et  what  thev  can  out 
of  life  and  give  nothing.  No  longer  is  there  anv  idea  of  service, 
no  longer  is  there  any  desire  to  be  of  anv  use  to  the  community. 

We  now  begin  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  possible  to  achieve  the 
ultimate  goal  of  happiness  and  personal  fulfillment  with  this  sel- 
fish and  materialistic  philosophy  of  life.  Does  gratification  of  im- 
mediate desire  really  contribute  to  the  final  end?  As  the  years  pass 
manv  of  these  people  awake  too  late  to  the  realization  that  they 
are  lacking  something.  Their  indifference  and  unconcern  then  be- 
come complacent  resignation  to  fate.  It  is  the  contentment  of  the 
quiet  dead  who  are  scornful  of  the  living  for  their  restless  walking. 
Perhaps  ignorance  is  bliss  for  a  few  and  so  some  mav  be  content, 
unconscious  of  the  shallowness  of  their  lives.  Most,  however,  are 
acutely  unhappy  without  really  knowing  the  source  of  their  un- 
happiness.  A  striking  example  of  this  last  type  is  Lewis's  fictional 
character,  George  Babbitt.  He  is  every  man.  He  is  America  and 
America's  craven  fear  of  failure ;  and  he  is  his  own  hopeful  and 
beaten  self.  With  a  forlorn  cheerfulness  he  says  at  the  end  to  his 
son,  "Practically  Pve  never  done  a  sinele  thine  I've  wanted  to  in 
mv  whole  life."  He  has  been  a  Booster  and  a  Rotarian,  a  member 
of  the  Athletic  club,  with  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter  in  the  typical 
city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants — vet  he  has  never  been 
haonv.  Why?  Because  he  has  tried  to  feed  his  soul  upon  bread 
alone.  He  has  been  without  desire  for  anything  in  life  but  the 
physical  necessities  essential  for  carrying  it  on.  Too  late  has  he 
learned  that  material  realities  are  not  a  substitute  for  happiness. 
Too  late  has  he  learned  that  his  eods,  Money,  Fame,  and  Power  do 
not  nay  their  vassals  in  spiritual  happiness  and  realization  of  per- 
sonal fulfillment.  If  Babbitt  had  been  socially  conscious  of  any  ob- 
ligation outside  of  himself  and  had  contributed  something  in  ser- 
vice to  his  society  or  to  his  community,  if  he  had  felt  some  sense  of 
values  other  than  the  material- — perhaps  he  would  not  have  ended 
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with  such  a  sense  of  futility  and  frustration,  perhaps  he  would  in 
some  measure  have  realized  personal  fulfillment. 

Babbitt  is  an  object  lesson  to  those  who  would  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  If  we  would  not  end  as  Babbitt  ended,  then  we  must  try- 
some  other  way  of  life  founded  on  some  other  basis,  for  we  should 
always  remember  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  pursuit  that 
Babbitt  and  those  like  him  lose  their  way. 

Life  is  like  a  priceless  book.  We  are  turning  pages  all  the 
time,  and  yet  we  can  never  know  till  we  reach  the  end  just  what  the 
meaning  is,  just  what  we  have  gotten  from  it.  If  we  achieve  ulti- 
mate understanding,  then  there  is  full  recompense,  for  to  those  who 
have  given  much,  much  will  be  given  in  return.  Those  who  have 
half-scanned  the  pages  or  skipped  them  altogether  realize  too  late 
that  they  have  nothing.  In  the  end  they  are  left  like  Babbitt,  in  a 
bewildering  fog  of  doubt ;  the  book  to  them  is  meaningless.  It  has 
not  been  worth  the  going  through  for  those  who  have  not  found 
the  truth. 

And  is  it  possible  to  know  the  truth  as  to  where  life  is  bound? 
For  those  who  care,  perhaps.  For  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
question  there  is  no  answer,  for  life  takes  them  where  it  will.  For 
the  few  who  care  we  may  say  that  life  is  bound  wherever  the  indi- 
vidual directs  it.  Those  who  do  not  care  say,  "Where  bound?  I 
do  not  know.  Why  care?"  Those  who  care  say,  "Where  bound? 
I  know.  I  care,  for  my  life  is  a  precious  heritage,  it  has  been  given 
to  me  as  a  sacred  possession  and  while  it  is  mine  it  is  not  only  my 
duty  but  my  desire  to  lead  it  as  high  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  do." 
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Spring  And  A  Violet 

By  Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

A  seedling,  tossed  by  Autumn's  wing, 
At  last  found  rest  'neath  Winter's  snow; 
And  in  the  warmth  of  gathering  Spring 
Took  comfort,  and  began  to  grow. 

It  tried  to  be  a  gorgeous  flower. 
It  strove  to  grow  with  all  its  might 
But  failed,  and  meekly  sought  to  lower 
Its  humble  little  head  from  sight. 

But  as  the  summertime  drew  nigh, 
The  plant  took  hope  and  throve  anew, 
And  raised  its  head  up  to  the  sky, — 
A  tiny  bud  of  purple  hue. 

Spring  made  a  little  violet, 
And  tended  it  with  gentle  care, 
And  it,  in  turn,  did  not  forget 
To  breathe  its  token  in  the  air. 

Now  every  spring  the  violets  bloom, 
Each  purple  head  upon  its  stem, 
And  fill  the  air  with  sweet  perfume, 
To  thank  the  power  that  harbours  them. 
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Vague  Thoughts  On  A  Vague  Subject 

By  Nathan  F.  Banfield,  3RD,  P.  A.  '36 

WE  boys  at  Andover  are  governed  by  certain  creeds  of  conduct  and  certain 
definite  standards  of  living  just  as  we  shall  be  in  later  life.  We  live  in 
an  atmosphere  which  contains  ever-present  motivating  forces,  all  tending 
to  produce  unusual  and  fine  results  in  our  thoughts  and  actions.  These 
motivating  forces  may  perhaps  take  the  form  of  beautiful  buildings,  fine 
teaching,  or  merely  the  association  with  people  who  inspire  us  to  succeed  in  our 
tasks.  More  often,  however,  these  forces  are  the  promptings  of  our  inner  self, 
urging  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  opportunities  which  are  offered  to  youth. 
We  have  great  dreams  and  far-reaching  thoughts  and  plans.  As  we  get  older,  how- 
ever, these  thoughts  seem  to  recede  gradually  into  the  background,  and  we  find  our- 
selves losing  track  of  our  former  ideals.  As  Longfellow  said  in  his  poem,  My  Lost 
Youth,  "A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,  and  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts."  Arthur  Benson,  in  his  collection  of  essays  entitled  The  Upton  Letters, 
also  sounds  the  same  idea  when  he  says,  "In  boys'  inner  hearts  there  are  the  germs 
of  many  high  and  beautiful  things,  which  tend  to  be  gradually  obscured  under  the 
insistent  demands  of  his  outer  life." 

Why  is  it  that  these  demands  of  the  outer  life  should  obscure  the  great  truths 
which  we  feel  and  realize  in  the  occasional  instances  when  we  have  a  clear  view  of 
our  whole  personality?  It  has  been  said  by  many  people  that  it  is  this  indefinite, 
high  idealism  which  makes  youths  so  interesting,  and  a  lack  of  it  which  often  makes 
older  people  boring.  Here  at  Andover,  where  there  is  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  tolerance,  the  well-mannered,  rational,  well-groomed  average  boy  smiles  politely 
at  the  eccentricities  of  one  who  finds  matter  for  serious  interest  in  books,  art,  or 
music.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  admire  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in  fields  other  than  athletics 
and,  perhaps,  social  affairs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  an  inner  admiration 
and  approbation  for  these  very  things.  In  this  attitude,  we  are  not  only  helping  to 
build  up  the  outer  shell  which  will  gradually  obscure  these  aspirations  in  those  who 
have  them,  but,  without  realizing  it,  we  are  taking  away  from  our  own  idealism  and 
hiding  our  own  real  thoughts. 

The  use  of  our  leisure  time  affects  greatly  our  attitude  toward  culture.  Or- 
iginally the  whole  emphasis  of  schooling  was  placed  on  studies,  and  a  boy's  leisure 
time  was  his  own.  Then  came  the  realization  that  studies  were  not  the  only  im- 
portant thing,  and  athletics  began  to  take  an  important  part  in  organized  school  life. 
One  danger  in  such  an  arrangement  for  us  is  this:  it  is  so  very  easy  to  let  the  90- 
called  extra-curricular  activities  become  the  most  important  thing  in  our  lives,  and 
in  this  way  to  lose  sight  of  our  original  ideals.  As  it  is  now,  our  leisure  time  is 
used  all  too  little  for  the  pursuit  of  serious  interests;  we  all  know  the  vague  feeling 
of  discontent  which  comes  over  us  when  we  realize  that  we  have  forgotten  to  read 
that  book  which  was  taken  out  of  the  library  with  such  good  intentions.  But  life 
for  us  is  little  different  from  what  it  will  be  in  years  hence,  and  if  we  cannot  find 
time  now  for  intellectual  curiosity,  we  will  probably  go  through  life  with  the  same 
attitude. 

In  our  life  here  at  school  there  are  evident  many  curious  attitudes.  Probably 
the  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  desire  to  be  thought  worse  than  we  are.  We  refrain 
from  upholding  things  we  know  to  be  true;  we  keep  silent  when  certain  high  stand- 
ards are  mentioned,  for  we  do  not  want  other  people  to  know  that  we  really  hold 
those  standards  as  true  in  our  own  hearts;  we  even  under-estimate  our  own  abilities 
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considerably,  though  perhaps  this  is  the  result  of  modesty.  Generally,  we  seem  to 
be  good  judges  of  character;  and  those  with  whom  we  have  contacts  are  known  for 
what  they  are.  This  insight  is  a  general  characteristic  of  youth,  yet  it  fails  com- 
pletely in  respect  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  vulgarity.  We  seem  incapable  of  recog- 
nizing this  trait  in  people,  perhaps  because  we  are  insensitive  to  it  from  encountering 
it  so  often.  Coarseness  and  a  lack  of  refinement  go  unchallenged  in  some  of  those 
most  prominent  in  school  life.  This  must  not  be  interpreted,  however,  to  mean  that 
such  things  are  characteristic  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  The  larger  group 
seems  to  be  clean-minded  and  refined  in  its  attitude,  but  only  incapable  of  recog- 
nizing a  lack  of  these  principles  in  others.  In  reality,  the  serenity  and  contentment 
gained  from  doing  the  "right  thing"  in  a  school,  which  usually  involves  sacrificing 
some  of  one's  high  ideals,  is  at  best  a  shallow  and  superficial  pleasure.  We  can  see 
with  a  small  amount  of  thought  that  in  condoning  such  an  attitude  we  are  helping 
to  build  up  the  wall  around  our  fine  inner  thoughts,  and  that  this  wall,  if  allowed 
to  become  too  high,  will  eventually  stifle  those  thoughts. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  at  Andover  are  normal  and  healthy  boys;  we  have 
perhaps  higher  ideals  than  some  boys,  but  these  ideals  are  not  always  evident,  and 
some  of  the  things  which  we  do  are  tending  to  destroy  them;  we  do,  however,  have 
a  better  chance,  because  of  our  positions  in  life,  to  succeed  in  keeping  the  high  and 
beautiful  things  in  our  inner  hearts  from  being  submerged  in  the  tide  of  our  out- 
ward life. 


The  Novels  Of  James  Hilton 

A  survey 

By  John  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '37 

JAMES  HILTON  is  a  young  author  and  a  young  man,  having  been  born  in 
1900.    Nevertheless,  he  has  achieved  quite  a  considerable  success  in  the  world 
of  the  modern  novel.    I  have  read  four  of  his  books  and  intend  to  discuss  them 
as  reflections  of  Hilton  as  an  observer  of  life.    I  will  take  up  his  novels  one  by 
one  and  then  attempt  to  piece  them  together  into  a  composite  whole. 

I  have  chosen  Without  Armor  as  the  basis  of  my  report,  because  it  covers  a 
larger  field  than  any  of  the  other  novels,  and  hence  reveals  more  of  Hilton.  With- 
out Armor  tells  the  life  story  of  Ainsley  J.  Fothergill,  nicknamed  A.  J.,  although 
it  is  chiefly  concerned  with  his  experiences  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
He  goes  to  Russia  as  a  reporter,  becomes  a  British  spy,  is  exiled,  and  later  freed  by 
the  Revolutionists.  As  a  commissar  of  the  Soviet,  he  is  to  take  an  important  political 
prisoner,  a  Countess,  to  the  higher  authorities,  but  instead  he  aids  her  to  escape  to 
be  his  wife.  The  trials  and  sufferings  of  their  escape  result  in  the  Countess's 
death,  ending  A.  J.'s  great  and  only  love. 

There  are  five  major  points  I  should  like  to  make  about  this  book. 
First,  it  seems  to  me  that  Hilton  believes  in  the  fundamental  good  of  the 
common  man,  especially  the  unimportant  and  uneducated  man.  He  may  be  filthy, 
diseased,  and  verminous,  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  often  very  kind  and  tries  to  help 
others.  As  an  example,  Hilton  points  to  the  Russian  peasant.  He  answers  fully 
the  above  description  as  to  physical  condition,  and  yet  in  the  prisons  he  cheers  his 
fellows.  A.  J.'s  escorts  from  exile  treat  him  as  their  captain,  giving  him  food  when 
he  needs  it  after  the  trip,  and  one  of  them,  a  Tartar  bargeman,  really  making  pos- 
sible the  escape.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  exceptions  even 
among  the  peasants,  and  especially  among  the  men  in  command,  who  like  to  show 
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their  authority.  But  this  is  true  to  human  nature  and  Hilton  is  more  often  an 
observer  of  life,  than  a  philosopher  expressing  his  thoughts  about  it. 

Secondly,  fate  in  Without  Armor  is  not  entirely  beyond  human  influence.  A. 
J.  cannot  escape  his  fate  in  being  exiled,  but  he  can  and  does  turn  all  possible  oppor- 
tunities to  his  favor:  he  "makes  the  breaks."  Once  during  the  escape  from  Russia, 
a  party  is  sent  to  search  for  him  and  his  partner,  who  have  been  recognized  in  a 
near-by  town.  They  are  lying  well  hidden  in  some  bushes,  but  as  the  search  is 
very  thorough  the  danger  is  great.  'At  the  crucial  moment  A.  J.  gets  up  and  suc- 
cessfully joins  the  searchers.  He  is  able  to  do  this  because  the  search  is  poorlv 
organized,  and  there  is  much  "overlapping  and  confusion."  After  dark  he  leaves 
the  searchers  to  return  to  Daly.  By  intelligent  thought  and  quick  action  A.  J.  has 
prevented  a  capture  which  would  have  almost  certainly  resulted  in  death.  Thus, 
he  has  changed  his  fate. 

Thirdly,  Hilton  indicates  that  he  has  no  definite  religion,  but  only  a  moral 
system,  an  idea  of  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong.  It  is  a  practical,  not  an  idealistic 
system.  At  one  point  A.  J.  kills  a  man,  and  vet  we  feel  him  justified  and  think- 
almost  nothing  of  it.  It  passes  as  but  an  incident,  a  necessary  step  in  A.  J.'s  life. 
At  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances,  the  killing  of  a  man  was  right,  not  wrong. 

Fourthly,  Without  Armor  has  an  escape  motif  in  contrast  to  the  ultra-complex 
life  of  the  Revolution:  a  motif  which  is,  I  think,  the  only  definite,  uncontradicted 
thought  on  life  expressed  by  Hilton  in  his  work  as  a  whole.  Here  it  is  shown 
primarily  in  the  escape  with  Daly.  In  fact,  the  escape  reallv  comes  down  to  a 
contrast  between  the  confusion,  care,  worry,  and  chaos  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
most  peaceful  and  blissful  moments  which  A.  J.  and  Daly  share  alone  in  the  woods 
and  hills.  There  against  the  background  of  nature,  they  are  happy,  and  they  arc 
happy  because  they  have  escaped  from  the  terrific  pressure  of  the  world  around 
them  into  the  world  of  the  mind. 

Finally,  Hilton  seems  to  believe  that  one  comparatively  brief  ecstasy  of  great 
happiness  and  bliss  in  life  may  be  worth  all  the  troubles  and  anguish  of  years.  This 
belief  is  shown  in  Without  Armor  in  the  escape  from  Russia.  During  the  escape 
there  are,  as  said  above,  most  peaceful  and  blissful  moments.  We  feel  that  these 
moments,  when  A.  J.  and  Daly  are  alone,  are  the  only  really  beautiful  and  trulv 
happy  ones  in  their  lives.  For  each  the  other  is  everything  in  life  to  be  loved  and 
cherished.  Hilton  in  describing  A.  J.'s  feeling  for  Daly  says,  "He  saw  her  as  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  all  else — those  years  of  exile  and  loneliness  and  wan- 
dering— dissolved  into  the  background."  And  so  it  is  through  all  A.  J.'s  life,  even 
after  Daly's  death,  for  those  short  months  with  her,  but  a  brief  moment  in  an 
entire  lifetime,  were  worth  all  his  earlier  sufferings  and  later  sorrows.  As  A.  J. 
says  at  the  end  of  the  book,  "I  want  you  to  know  how  I  missed  my  way  in  life, 
over  and  over  again,  yet  found  in  the  end  something  that  was  worth  it  all." 

Lost  Horizon  is  really  only  concerned  with  the  escape  motif.  I  am  consider- 
ing it  now,  for,  as  I  said  above,  I  feel  that  the  escape  motif  is  the  chief  thought 
on  life  which  Hilton  offers  consistently  in  his  works.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  before  other  and  perhaps  less  important  motifs. 

Lost  Horizon  is  the  tale  of  four  people  who  are  taken,  really  kidnapped,  to  a 
lamasery  called  Shrangri-La  in  Tibet.  Here  flourishes  a  lamahood  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Father  Perrault,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  who  rules  a  lone  civi- 
lization far  from  the  known  parts  of  the  globe  in  a  beautiful  valley  protected  by 
mountains.  Hilton,  however,  is  more  interested  in  the  lama's  philosophy  of  life 
than  in  their  strange  civilization.  This  philosophy  is  based  on  the  world  of  the 
mind  and  is  dominated  by  a  policy  of  moderation  in  all  things  which  serves  to 
"slacken  the  tempo  of  this  brief  interval  that  is  called  life."    Hence,  the  lamas 
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live  to  be  very  old,  although  the  "tempo"  is  only  slackened,  and  eventually  even 
they  must  die.  "But  more  important  yet  is  what  the  lamas  do  with  their  time. 
They  follow,  on  the  whole,  pursuits  of  the  mind.  They  have  a  large  and  valuable 
library  containing  books  on  all  subjects,  written  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  ages; 
they  have  all  the  great  music  and  all  types  of  instruments.  They  read  much,  for 
a  lama  need  never  again  "skim  pages  to  save  minutes  or  avoid  some  study  lest  it 
prove  too  engrossing."  "Time,  unruffled  and  unreassured"  gives  them  the  "richest 
savor"  of  their  studies.  Moreover,  there  is  a  reason  for  such  a  lamahood,  which  is 
not  "an  idle  experiment,  a  mere  whimsy."  The  lamas  foresee  a  world  war  in  which 
all  that  is  precious  and  valuable  such  as  books,  pictures,  and  music  "garnered  through 
two  millenniums"  will  be  lost.  The  lamas  are  at  Shrangri-La  "to  outlive  the  doom," 
hoping  to  escape  notice  and  hence  destruction.  There  they  will  stay,  "conserving 
the  frail  elegancies  of  a  dying  age,  and  seeking  such  wisdom  as  men  will  need  when 
their  passions  are  all  spent."  And  then,  "when  the  strong  have  devoured  each 
other,  the  Christian  ethic  may  at  last  be  fulfilled,  and  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth." 

What  I  feel  should  be  noted  here  is  the  escape  philosophy.  The  escape  from 
reality  is  shown  by  the  contrast  in  the  characters  of  Conway  and  Mallinson,  two  of 
the  people  kidnapped.  Conwav  had  been  through  the  World  War,  had  been  a  don 
at  Oxford,  and  lately  a  consul  in  India.  The  War  had  taken  most  of  his  "passions 
and  energies,"  and  to  him  Shrangri-La  had  a  strong  appeal.  He  delighted  in  the 
peaceful  timelessness,  and  thoughtful  atmosphere.  "For  years  his  passions  had  been 
like  a  nerve  that  the  world  jarred  on;  now  at  last  the  aching  was  soothed."  Mal- 
linson, however,  had  not  been  through  the  War.  He  was  a  Vice-Consul,  but  not 
by  choice.  To  him  the  whole  affair  was  strange,  "dark  and  evil."  The  story  of 
Father  Perrault's  age  was  utter  nonsense.  He  felt  that  "the  place  wanted  smashing 
up,  that  it  was  unhealthy  and  unclean. ...a  lot  of  wizened  old  men  living  to  very  old 
age."  He  could  not  "see  anything  attractive  about  living  till  you're  half  dead," 
and  said,  "Give  me  a  short  life  and  a  gay  one,  for  choice."  In  short,  Mallinson 
desired  to  live  a  natural  life  with  its  physical  as  well  as  its  mental  pleasures.  He 
was  the  realist,  Conway  the  idealist. 

The  lamas  escape  from  all  the  troubles  and  problems  of  the  outside  world. 
They  escape  from  a  physical  world,  to  a  world  of  the  mind,  and  although  their 
goal  is  high,  rhev  are  trying  to  achieve  it  by  escaping  realities.  They  live  in  "the 
things  of  the  inner  mind  away  from  the  fret  of  the  world." 

And  Now  Good-Bye  tells  the  story  of  a  minister's  week,  a  typical  week  in 
many  ways,  but  with  a  vital  happening  in  it  known  only  to  Howat  Freemantle,  the 
minister.  There  is,  I  think,  one  main  idea  in  this  book;  the  terrible  "hum-drum" 
and  wear  of  everyday  existence,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  need  for  a  break  in  the 
routine:  an  escape  from  it.  Here,  too,  as  in  Without  Armor,  Hilton  expresses  his 
feeling  for  the  importance  in  life  of  the  one  brief  moment  of  ecstasy. 

The  first  four  days  of  the  minister's  week  pass  in  a  busy  hum  of  activity.  The 
reader  learns  that  Freemantle,  the  non-conformist  clergyman,  has  a  very  imposing 
amount  of  work  to  do  besides  preaching.  For  instance,  he  must  pay  visits  to  the 
various  members  of  his  congregation,  help  those  in  ill  health  as  a  minister  can, 
try  to  work  out  his  church's  financial  problems,  answer  letters,  plan  addresses,  inter- 
view callers  at  his  home,  and  run  the  Young  People's  Guild.  Also  he  is  treasurer 
of  a  Savings  Certificate  Club,  translator  for  the  Antiquarian  Society,  secretary  of 
the  Tennis  Club,  president  of  the  local  League  of  Nations  Society,  and  watcher 
over  a  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  In  short,  Howart  Freemantle  has  more  to  do  than 
he  can  do  well,  and  he  is  pretty  well  worn  by  the  strain. 

Hilton,  having  fully  shown  the  minister's  physical  and  mental  state,  turns  to 
the  escape  motif.    Elizabeth  Garland,  daughter  of  one  of  his  congregation,  has  run 
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away  to  London,  supposedly  with  a  man.  As  Freemantle  is  to  be  in  London  on 
Friday,  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  see  her  and  talk  to  her.  This  he  does,  but  she  is 
not  guilty  of  the  act,  and  her  refreshingly  free  spirit  of  youth  captures  Freemantle. 
They  spend  the  evening  together.  Elizabeth  expresses  the  minister's  thoughts  al- 
most exactly  in  her  desire  to  break  the  bonds  of  her  family  and  follow  her  own 
will,  for  he  really  feels  that  the  bonds  of  his  duties  are  pretty  hard  to  bear.  She 
is  to  him  an  escape,  a  new  person  with  new  ideas  in  the  world  of  hard  routine, 
which  has  made  life  unbearable  for  him.  He  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  they  plan 
to  run  away  to  Vienna  together,  but  a  train  wreck  kills  Elizabeth,  and  Freemantle 
is  able  to  resume  his  former  life  without  anyone's  knowing  of  his  love  affair.  Never- 
theless, he  has  had  an  escape,  which  made  it  possible  for  "the  whole  familiar 
routine  of  life"  to  swing  into  "focus"  and  become  "once  more  possible." 

The  escape  which  Howat's  affair  with  Elizabeth  gave  him  enabled  him  to 
return  to  his  former  life,  but  the  mere  spending  of  two  days  in  London  away  from 
his  customary  duties  could  not  have  made  this  possible.  His  love  for  Elizabeth  and 
hers  for  him  had  been  a  true  love.  It  had  brought  to  Howat  all  that  he  had  missed 
in  life,  and  although  the  ecstasy  was  brief  and  ended  tragically,  the  "framework  of 
years"  could  not  "endure  such  divine  fragments."  They  were  timeless,  and  "forty 
years,  a  whole  lifetime"  of  a  drab  existence  as  Howat's  had  been  and  was  to  be, 
"could  be  as  nothing  weighed  in  a  balance  against  a  moment's  lifting  of  the  veil 
that  hid  beauty." 

Hilton's  conception  of  religion  emerges  in  his  depiction  of  Howat's  lack  of 
conviction.  He  takes  his  many  responsibilities  more  as  a  job,  than  as  a  gift  from 
God  to  be  thankful  for.  He  is  not  sure  that  he  is  doing  his  best  for  the  world  as 
a  clergyman,  and  never  does  he  fall  into  a  spell  of  really  deep  devotion. 

The  aspect  of  human  nature  brought  out  in  And  Now  Good-Bye  is  the  ten- 
dency of  people  not  to  see  the  difficulties  of  others.  They  will  shift  responsibili- 
ties, not  realizing  that  others  perhaps  do  not  like  them  either.  This  particular 
aspect  of  self-centering  may  well  be  called  the  palming  off  of  responsibilities,  and 
it  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  duties  that  Freemantle  is  forced  to  attend  to. 

Good-bye  Mr.  Chifs  is  a  story  of  vast  memories,  the  memories  of  Mr.  Chip- 
ping, an  English  schoolmaster.  As  an  old  man  of  eighty-five  Chips  reviews  his 
life,  a  full  and  happy  one.  He  came  to  Brookfield  in  1870  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  Serious,  hard-working,  he  was  not,  however,  a  brilliant  master.  In  the 
Spring  of  1896  he  met  Katherine  Bridges,  only  twenty-five,  with  whom  he  fell 
"head  over  heels  in  love."  Their  married  life  was  marvelously  happy,  but  after 
two  years  Katherine  died.  The  bereavement  brought  out  the  best  in  Chips,  and 
"there  settled  upon  him  a  mellowness  that  gathered  all  his  developing  mannerisms 
and  his  oft-repeated  jokes  into  a  single  harmony."  He  became  a  tradition  at  Brook- 
field,  and  as  the  years  passed,  his  life  became  one  of  joyous  memories.  He  lived 
in  those  memories  of  his  past,  of  his  wife,  and  of  "his  boys." 

One  should  note  here  the  recurrence  of  the  belief  in  the  effect  on  a  life  of 
one  brief  ecstasy  of  joy.  We  see  it  in  Chips's  two  years  of  married  life,  which 
made  him  "a  new  man,  a  man  whom  all  Brookfield  loved,  honored  and  obeyed," 
but  above  all  loved.  One  might  say,  too,  that  Chips  escaped  from  realities  in  his 
later  years,  but  I  feel  that  Good-bye  Mr.  Chifs  is  essentially  a  pure  story.  Hilton's 
other  novels  are  stories  too,  and  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  very 
probably  the  author's  philosophy  is  incidental  to  the  stories  in  all  his  work. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  piece  together  the  four  novels,  and  thus  to  form  some 
definite  conclusions  about  Hilton  as  an  observer  of  life. 

In  all  his  work,  the  escape  motif  and  the  ecstasy  motif  stand  out.  They  are 
found  in  all  four  books,  although  Lost  Horizon  does  not  have  the  ecstasy  motif. 
These  two  ideas,  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  form  the  basis  of  James  Hilton's 
philosophy  of  life  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  four  novels  which  we  have  discussed. 
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Two  Men 

A  comparison 
By  Henry  L.  Finch,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '36 

WHAT  was  to  me  a  profoundly  interesting  picture  appeared  last  summer 
in  the  rotogravure  section  of  one  of  the  New  York  papers.  In  brief, 
it  depicted  the  Russian  author  Maxim  Gorki  walking  in  his  garden  in 
Russia  with  Romain  Rolland,  the  French  man-of-letters.  The  two  men 
afforded  an  amazing  contrast  in  physical  appearance:  the  Frenchman  tall,  slender, 
and  immaculate  in  his  clerical  garb;  the  Russian  far  more  strongly  built  and  seem- 
ingly out  of  character  in  his  none-the-less-neat  business  attire.  Whereas  the  one 
had  a  gaunt,  finely  chiselled,  aesthetic  face  and  a  few  whisps  of  white  hair,  the 
other's  features  were  strong,  heavy,  deeply  tanned,  and  set  off  by  a  great  shaggy 
mustache  and  a  large  mop  of  dark  hair.  The  priest's  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  but 
could  we  have  seen  them,  I  am  sure  they  would  have  appeared  long,  lean,  and 
tapering,  again  in  striking  contrast  to  the  clearly-visible  peasant-like  hands  of  his 
host.  Both  men,  judging  from  the  picture,  might  have  been  pronounced  contem- 
poraries; and  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  have  been  quite  all  right  since  Gorki 
is  68  and  Rolland  70. 

On  the  face  of  it,  of  course,  the  meeting  of  these  two  men  might  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  meeting  of  the  poet  and  the  peasant  all  over  again.  And 
in  a  measure  this  is  the  case,  though  the  implications  are  by  no  means  as  simple  as 
the  analogy  might  suggest.  For  one  thing,  Romain  Rolland  is  not  the  starry-eyed 
young  lyricist  of  traditional  thought,  and  for  another,  Maxim  Gorki,  far  from  being 
a  simple-minded,  vaguely  philosophic  day  laborer,  is  one  of  the  leading  intellectuals 
of  present  day  Europe. 

The  interest  of  the  picture  for  me,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  two  men  it  depicts  as  in  the  lives  and  works  of  two  other  men 
whose  spirits,  hovering  in  the  background,  give  the  contrast  already  suggested  be- 
tween Gorki  and  Rolland  major  significance.  I  refer  to  the  half-possessed,  half- 
sainted  Fyodor  Michailovitch  Dostoievsky  and  to  the  mystical  seer  and  romantic 
artist,  William  Blake.  Here  then  are  the  two  figures  that  inevitably  confront  us  if 
we  ponder  on  the  contrasting  types  represented  by  the  two  men  in  the  picture. 

And  what  an  interesting  gulf,  in  matter  of  fact,  exists  between  Fyodor  Dos- 
toievsky and  William  Blake!  Yet,  lest  we  yield  to  a  rather  obvious  temptation  and 
overemphasize  it  at  the  start,  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  several 
strange  affinities  which  combine  to  give  them  a  basic  kinship.  First,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  neither  man  was  what  might  be  termed  a  "strong"  man,  if  by  a 
"strong"  man  we  mean  one  who  can  swing  the  whole  universe  into  line  with  his 
own  scheme  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  both  Dostoievsky  and  Blake  were  troubled 
souls  never  wholly  at  peace  with  themselves  and  never  altogether  properly  adjusted 
to  the  world.  Both  suffered  from  mental  disturbances  resulting  in  the  one  case 
from  the  conflict  of  a  strong  religious  disposition  with  the  skeptical  voice  of  reason, 
and  in  the  other  from  the  play  of  a  never  properly  trained  imagination  constantly 
turned  in  on  itself.  Both  too  had  decidedly  unusual  temperamental  abnormalities 
accentuated  by  their  early  environments  and  resulting  in  hallucinations,  obsessions, 
hypochondrias,  and  various  other  neuropathic  and  psychopathic  conditions  which 
reached  their  height  in  Dostoievsky's  suppressed  criminal  desires  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  suppressed  sexual  perversions.  In  the  case  of  the  Russian  there  was  also 
the  further  emotional  trouble  caused  by  the  disease  which  also  afflicted  such  notables 
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as  Caesar,  Flaubert,  Moliere,  Handel,  and  Peter  the  Great — namely,  epilepsy.  All 
these  factors  combined  to  create  the  popular  notion  that  both  writers  were  a  little 
mad,  which  in  one  sense  they  certainly  were. 

A  further  similarity  between  the  two  of  them  is  more  obvious.  This  is  the 
fact  that  both  Dostoievsky  and  Blake  were,  first  and  last,  great  artists.  Beyond  this, 
they  were  both  intellectual  romantics  and  rebels  who  had  something  to  say  and  were 
going  to  say  it  even  if  it  "rocked  the  boat"  a  little. 

When  we  turn  to  their  lives,  however,  the  similarity  ceases,  for  whereas  Dos- 
toievsky received  a  fine  education  from  private  instructors  and  at  a  very  good  board- 
ing school  in  Moscow,  Blake's  schooling  took  place  at  home  and  was  restricted  to 
reading  and  writing.  Seldom  has  anyone  deserved  more  and  received  less  than  this 
great  Englishman.  And  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  for,  de- 
prived of  the  intellectual  food  it  required,  his  lonely  mind  was  bound  to  become  a 
law  unto  itself  and  to  exalt  idiosyncrasy,  intuitive  inspiration,  and  perpetual  excess 
into  idols.  Like  the  author  of  "Crime  and  Punishment"  he  was  an  extreme  in- 
dividualist, but  unlike  him,  he  was  never  forced  by  circumstances  to  compromise  his 
position  by  adapting  himself  to  other  people. 

This  points  to  the  next  dissimilarity  in  the  lives  of  these  two  men.  Briefly 
it  is  this,  that  while  Dostoievsky,  being  perpetually  poor  due  to  his  own  improvidence 
in  money  matters,  was  forced  to  depend  for  his  very  bread  and  butter  on  the  gen- 
eral sale  of  his  writings,  Blake  was  always  comfortably  provided  for  by  generous 
patrons.  This  meant  that  while  dependence  and  suffering  contrived  to  make  the 
former  more  and  more  tolerant  of  the  world  at  large  and  of  men  as  a  whole,  in- 
dependence and  well-being  led  to  an  attitude  of  self-willed  dogmatism  and  intol- 
erance in  the  latter.  As  a  result,  Dostoievsky's  social  consciousness  is  not  even 
approximated  in  Blake. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  by  this  that  the  Englishman  had  no  liking  at  all  for 
the  world  of  men.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  he  was  a  mystic  and  as  such  bound 
to  respect  all  the  work  of  his  God,  would  render  this  impossible.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  even  as  his  mysticism  was  more  intellectual  than  strictly  emotional,  so  too  was 
his  love  of  men.  The  amazing  compassion  of  a  Dostoievsky  springing  from  the 
very  depths  of  a  great  heart  would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  Blake.  In  this 
respect,  his  own  heart  was  incapable  of  reaching  out  beyond  those  few  individuals 
who  comprised  his  immediate  family  and  friends.  So  it  is  that  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  if  Dostoievsky  loved  and  adored  that  which  gives  all  men  common 
heritage,  which  is  the  Man  in  men,  Blake's  heart  was  such  that  he  could  only  love 
that  which  sets  some  apart  from  others,  which  is  the  men  in  Man.  If  this  seems 
unfair  to  the  Englishman,  we  should  remember  that  Nature  received  a  large  share 
of  his  adulation,  for  even  as  Dostoievsky  was  a  child  of  the  city  where  there  are 
people,  so  he  himself  was  a  child  of  the  country  where  there  are  flowers,  trees,  and 
long  autumn  evenings. 

At  this  point  we  should  be  foolish  if  we  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  marital 
experiences  of  the  two  men.  The  first  Mrs.  Dostoievsky  is  a  striking  figure,  but 
one  considerably  obscured  by  the  cloud  of  abuse  cast  over  her  by  Aimee,  the  child 
of  the  writer's  second  marriage.  In  a  highly  untrustworthy  biography  of  her  father, 
Aimee  draws  a  picture  of  her  mother's  predecessor  as  a  deceitful  and  dissolute 
woman  who  slept  with  a  lover  on  the  very  eve  of  her  marriage  and  then  waved 
him  in  Dostoievsky's  face  later.  Against  this  we  have  the  word  of  her  father  him- 
self who  described  his  first  wife  ten  years  after  his  death  as  "a  woman  with  the 
loftiest,  most  rapturous  soul- — an  idealist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  yes,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  pure  and  simple-hearted  as  a  child." 

Regardless  of  the  woman's  merit,  however,  of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain 
and  that  is  that  she  was  not  suited  to  be  Dostoievsky's  wife.    They  simply  could 
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not  be  happy  together.  Alternately  loving  and  hating  each  other  passionately, 
they,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have  derived  some  sort  of  morbid  pleasure  from  their 
stormy  and  unnatural  relationship.  But  it  could  not  last.  They  separated,  and 
soon  after  the  wife  died.  One  suspects  that  she  was  from  the  start  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  her  husband  and  too  strong  in  her  own  right  to  bend  before  the 
will  of  a  man  whose  essential  genius  she  may  never  even  have  suspected. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  first  Mrs.  Dostoievsky,  it  certainly  was  not  with 
the  second.  For  in  Anya  Grigoryevna  the  writer  found  a  reliable,  adaptable  woman 
who  would  back  him  up  in  everything  he  did.  From  a  reading  of  her  memoirs, 
posthumously  published  several  years  ago,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  she  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  stranger  to  her  husband  and  stood  in  considerable  awe  of  him. 
Yet  there  has  never  been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  marriage  was  anything  other 
than  happy;  and  we  know  for  a  fact  that  Anya  was  a  devoted  wife  and  for  many 
years  after  Dostoievsky's  death  an  idolatrous  worshipper. 

Catherine  Blake,  surprisingly  enough,  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  type 
of  woman.  She,  too,  succeeded  admirably  in  adapting  herself  to  a  man  extraor- 
dinary in  any  age.  Nor  were  the  demands  on  her  any  less  exacting  than  those  on 
Anya.  Although  never  expected  to  take  dictation  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
as  was  the  little  Russian  girl,  she  was,  nevertheless,  required  to  print  all  of  Blake's 
numerous  engravings  in  addition  to  looking  after  the  housework  and  cooking.  If 
Anya  had  to  contend  with  long  periods  of  silent,  gloomy  melancholia  on  the  part 
of  her  husband,  Catherine  could  expect  any  number  of  violent  outbursts  from  hers. 
Both  women  deserve  our  admiration  and  esteem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Blake's  name  and  work  were  only  known  by  a 
very  few  disciples  during  his  own  lifetime.  His  writings  never  became  accessible 
for  a  good  fifty  years  after  his  death  and  were  never  given  to  the  world  in  bulk 
until  a  few  years  ago  in  1926.  This  all  in  direct  contrast  to  the  experience  of 
Dostoievsky  who  was  very  famous  for  his  novels  during  his  own  lifetime  and  was 
for  a  year  before  his  death  the  national  hero  of  Russia.  The  funeral  accorded  him 
in  1  88 1  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  ever  given  any  man. 

I  have  said  that  neither  Dostoievsky  nor  Blake  was  a  "strong"  man.  Perhaps 
the  statement  is  misleading.  Certainly  Dostoievsky  was  not,  at  least  not  in  a 
worldly  sense.  Nor  for  that  matter  were  any  of  the  characters  which  he  created  in 
his  novels,  with  as  we  shall  see,  however,  one  exception.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
which  lends  these  novels  such  a  peculiar  quality  of  terror.  "God  has  tortured  me 
all  my  life,"  says  Kirillov  in  "The  Possessed."  Even  so  was  it  with  Dostoievsky. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  him  that  he  find  the  answers  to  the  eternal 
questions.  The  man  who'  is  really  man  must  have  the  courage  of  his  mind;  and 
Dostoievsky  could  not  deny  his  humanity.  "One  can  hardly  live  in  rebellion,  and 
I  want  to  live,"  said  Ivan  Karamazov.    Dostoievsky  wanted  to  live,  too. 

But  so  far  as  he  could  see  there  were  no  answers  to  these  questions.  True,  he 
loved  and  admired  Christ,  the  man,  but  not  as  a  guide  to  belief.  Indeed;  the 
suffering  on  the  Cross  for  him,  an  unbeliever,  was  the  only  thing  needed  to  disprove 
the  divinity  of  the  Galilean.  For  did  not  Nature  refuse  to  spare  even  this  perfect 
man  in  the  end? 

No,  Christ  was  just  another  man  who  dared  to  wrestle  with  life  for  the 
answers  to  those  questions,  another  human  who  refused  to  deny  his  humanity,  but 
followed  his  innate  conviction  and  reason  wherever  they  led,  even  to  the  Cross. 
Christ — another  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  Beast.  Such  a  man  even  as  were  the 
great  characters  of  Dostoievsky's  own  novels. 

First  there  was  Svidrigailov,  Svidrigailov,  who  went  his  "journey"  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  thick  milky  mist  hanging  over  the  town  and  while  an  official 
witness  looked  on  in  the  person  of  a  little  Jew  soldier  with  a  peevishly  dejected 
expression  on  his  face  and  a  copper  Achilles  helmet  on  his  head.    Svidrigailov  it 
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was  who  advanced  the  unanswerable  dialectic: — "If  there  is  a  will  beyond  my  own, 
it  must  be  an  evil  will  because  pain  exists.  Therefore,  1  must  will  ,evil  to  be  in 
harmony  with  it.  If  there  is  no  will  beyond  my  own,  1  must  assert  my  own  will 
until  it  is  free  of  all  check  beyond  itself.    Therefore,  1  must  will  evil." 

Then  there  was  Nickolay  Stavrogin,  whose  face  was  like  a  mask  and  to  whom 
alone  could  Shatov  address  the  words: — "Stavrogin,  why  am  1  condemned  to  be- 
lieve in  you  through  all  eternity? — Shan't  1  kiss  your  footprints  when  you've  gone? 
1  can't  tear  you  out  of  my  heart,  Nickolay  Stavrogin."  Stavrogin  too  is  the  strongest 
of  men  and  hence  the  weakest.  He  too  knows  that  he  is  weak  in  the  world  only 
because  he  will  not  deceive  himself,  which  is  something  he  can  never  do.  And  so 
ruthlessly  he  sets  his  individual  consciousness  against  life,  and  dares  to  make  his  own 
will  dominant  over  his  instincts,  emotions,  and,  yes,  even  his  common  sense.  Fi- 
nally, having  destroyed  with  his  Will  that  pride  which  was  the  driving  force  of  that 
Will  itself,  he  has  nothing  left  to  live  for.  He  is  pure,  disembodied  Will  in  awful 
loneliness  out  beyond  the  last  outpost  of  human  consciousness.  Death  offers  no 
solution  for  this  man  because  there  is  an  even  chance  that  it  will  explain  nothing. 
Supposing  eternity  is  just  a  small  country  bath  house  with  spider  webs  in  the  cor- 
ners. We  turn  away  in  horror  from  this  conception,  but  Stavrogin  could  not.  At 
the  last  he  must  face  even  this,  and  so  the  citizen  of  the  canton  of  Uri  is  found 
hanging  there  behind  the  door.  On  the  table  beside  him  is  a  piece  of  soap  and  a 
large  nail — '"obviously  an  extra  one  in  case  of  need."  Surely  that  soap  is  the  final 
anticipation  of  that  obscene  terror  he  instinctively  knows  himself  to  be  going  to 
meet.    It  is  the  most  terrifying  symbol  in  all  literature. 

Finally,  there  is  the  greatest  of  the  metaphysically  "strong  men — Ivan  Kara- 
mazov."  He  sees  that  inevitably  it  is  true  that  if  there  is  no  God,  then  all  things 
are  lawful.  With  Dimitri  he  cries  out:  "How  is  man  going  to  be  good  without 
God? "  But  Ivan  sees  more  than  this.  In  a  great  scene  in  "The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov"  he  confesses: — "I  believe  like  a  child  that  suffering  will  be  made  up  for, 
that  all  the  humiliating  absurdity  of  human  contradictions  will  vanish  like  a  pitiful 
mirage,  like  the  despicable  fabrication  of  the  impotent  and  infinitely  small  Eu- 
clidean mind  of  man,  that  in  the  world's  finale,  at  the  moment  of  eternal  harmony, 
something  so  precious  will  come  to  pass  that  it  will  suffice  for  all  hearts,  for  the 
comforting  of  all  resentments,  for  the  atonement  of  all  the  crimes  of  humanity,  of 
all  the  blood  they've  shed;  that  it  will  make  it  not  only  possible  to  forgive  but  to 
justify  all  that  has  happened  with  men — but  though  all  that  may  come  to  pass,  I 
don't  accept  it.  I  won't  accept  it." — Ivan  is  simply  too  strong.  He  does  not  want 
harmony.  He  would  rather  remain  with  his  "unavenged  suffering"  and  "unsatis- 
fied indignation.  Like  a  child  which  resolves  never  to  forgive  its  parents  for 
punishing  it  and  yet  knows  even  while  it  passionately  strengthens  the  resolution  that 
when  the  time  comes,  it  will  fall  crying  into  their  arms,  Ivan  cannot  stand  the 
thought  of  being  compelled  to  praise  the  creator  of  this  world.  Therefore,  although 
he  has  nothing  to  live  for,  he  chooses  rather  to  live  than  to  take  even  the  remote 
chance  of  being  forced  to  bawl  "Hosanna!"  In  the  famous  scene  in  a  screened- 
off  corner  of  a  shabby  tavern  he  tells  his  brother  that  the  ways  of  a  Deity  who 
includes  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  in  His  scheme  of  things  can  never  be  justi- 
fied. Christ,  far  from  being  the  one  man  in  the  whole  world  who  has  a  right  to 
forgive  those  who  make  the  innocent  suffer,  was  himself  guilty  of  offering  men 
freedom  when  they  wanted  happiness  by  rejecting  the  ties  of  miracle,  mystery,  and 
authority  which  the  Church,  in  its  greater  wisdom,  later  revived. 

Because  Ivan  was  also  in  life  more  wholly  man  than  Svidrigailov  or  Stavrogin 
his  reason  carried  him  farther  than  did  theirs.  In  his  "Dream"  he  talks  with  a 
shabby,  middle-aged  devil  who  wears  a  lorgnette  and  delights  in  puns  and  broad 
stories.    This  seedy  individual  seeks  to  justify  his  work  to  Ivan.    The  terror  of  the 
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situation  arises  from  Ivan's  realization  that  evil  may  be  something  sordid  and  vulgar 
acting  without  any  knowledge  of  the  end  its  activity  serves.  Supposing,  for  ex- 
ample, it  were  a  timid  sort  of  clerk  cast  into  the  scheme  of  things  by  the  unknown 
to  work  every  day  over  the  ledger  without  even  a  suspicion  of  what  it  was  working 
for.    One  cannot  laugh  in  the  face  of  such  a  conception  as  this. 

But  Ivan's  mind  does  not  stop  there.  The  further,  even  more  terrifying  pos- 
sibility that  evil  could  be  a  product  of  his  own  imagination,  even  as  is  this  devil 
with  which  he  talks,  inevitably  confronts  him.  Now  there  is  no  turning  back.  If 
his  self  divided,  one  part  imagining  the  other,  then  what  assurance  has  he  of  his 
own  existence?  The  answer  for  a  man  as  honest  as  Ivan  is — "None."  He  sees  that 
the  reasoning  of  a  Descartes  does  not  go  deep  enough  and  that  now  only  the  will 
to  be  remains.  Will  to  be,  yes,  but  no  Being.  The  very  structure  from  which 
Ivan,  and  the  other  "strong"  men  have  hurled  their  challenge  at  life — their  own 
conscious  existence,  is  gone.  Even  worse,  Ivan  can  now  feel  deep  down  in  his 
last  recesses  other  things  which  are  not  himself. 

This  is  the  end.  It  is  the  end  for  Ivan,  whose  mind  breaks  down.  And  it  is 
the  end  for  all  human  consciousness.  What  Ivan  was  in  the  perfection  of  his 
humanity,  we  are  in  the  imperfection  of  ours.  Even  as  he  sought,  so  must  we 
eventually  seek;  for  the  same  spirit  which  is  in  him  is  in  us. 

Where  then  lies  the  hope?  Clearly  not  under  the  present  Dispensation.  And 
Dostoievsky  realized  this.  For  the  one  fundamental  fact  of  his  work  cannot  be 
evaded,  the  fact  that  he  believed  in  a  miracle,  in  the  regeneration  of  mankind  by  a 
miracle.*  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  believe  in.  Shatov  states  the 
proposition  first: — -"He  who  will  conquer  pain  and  terror  will  himself  become  a 
god.  Then  there  will  be  a  new  life,  a  new  man;  everything  will  be  new."  Kiril- 
lov  advances  the  same  idea: — "There  are  seconds — they  come  five  or  six  at  a  time — 
when  you  suddenly  feel  the  presence  of  the  eternal  harmony  perfectly  attained.  It's 
something  not  earthly — I  don't  mean  in  the  sense  that  it's  heavenly — but  in  that 
sense  that  man  cannot  endure  it  in  earthly  aspect.  He  must  be  physically  changed 
or  die."  Later  when  Stavrogin  asks  him  if  he  believes  in  a  future  life,  Kirillov 
replies: — "No,  not  in  a  future  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  life  here.  There  are 
moments,  you  reach  moments,  and  time  suddenly  stands  still,  and  it  will  become 
eternal."  "You  hope  to  reach  such  a  moment?''  "Yes."  "That'll  scarcely  be 
possible  in  our  time." 

Inevitably  then  Dostoievsky  believed  in  a  miracle,  in  the  sudden  revelation  of 
a  new  consciousness  upon  which  is  waiting  the  present  Dispensation  of  pain,  suffer- 
ing, and  death.  Then  there  shall  be  no  more  time,  and  nn  more  division  between 
body  and  soul,  and  no  more  division  between  knower  and  known.  As  the  svmbol 
of  this  which  is  to  be  Dostoievsky  created  his  greatest  character — Alvosha  Karamazov. 

But  Alvosha,  we  must  remember,  is  not  the  new  man.  He  is  onlv  the  symbol 
of  the  new  man.  Desperately  peering  into  the  future,  Dostoievsky  could  not  see 
the  unseeable  nor  could  he  say  that  which  could  not  be  said.  In  Alvosha  he  merely 
symbolized  that  new  consciousness  of  which  many  great  thinkers  have  had  some 
premonition  and  of  which  Dostoievsky  had  almost  intuitive  assurance.  The  logical 
culmination  of  all  his  writings  comes  in  what  is  probably  one  of  the  three  or  four 
greatest  passages  he  ever  penned — that  in  which  Alvosha,  the  child  born  even  of 
the  deaths  of  the  searchers  and  "strong"  men  who  took  to  themselves  the  burden  of 
humanity,  comprehends  the  eternal  harmony.  I  repeat  it  word  for  word  in  tne 
realization  that  it  has  been  surpassed  but  seldom  in  all  fiction. 

"He  did  not  stop  on  the  steps  either,  but  went  quickly  down;  his  soul  over- 
flowing with  rapture,  yearning  for  freedom,  space,  openness.    The  vault  of  the 

*I  am  indebted  to  Middleton  Murry  in  his  Dostoievsky — A  Critical  Study  for 
making  this  clear  to  me. 
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heaven,  full  of  soft  shining  stars,  stretched  out  vast  and  fathomless  above  him.  The 
Milky  Way  ran  in  two  pale  streams  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon.  The  fresh, 
motionless,  still  night  enfolded  the  earth.  The  white  towers  and  golden  domes  of 
the  cathedral  gleamed  out  against  the  sapphire  sky.  The  gorgeous  autumn  flowers, 
in  the  beds  around  the  house,  were  slumbering  till  morning.  The  silence  of  the 
earth  seemed  to  melt  into  the  silence  of  the  stars.  The  mystery  of  the  earth  was 
one  with  the  mystery  of  the  stars. 

"Alyosha  stood,  gazed,  and  suddenly  threw  himself  down  on  the  earth.  He 
did  not  know  why  he  embraced  it.  He  could  not  have  told  why  he  longed  so 
irresistibly  to  kiss  it,  to  kiss  it  all.  But  he  kissed  it  weeping,  sobbing  and  watering 
it  with  his  tears,  and  vowed  passionately  to  love  it,  to  love  it  for  ever  and  ever. 
'Water  the  earth  with  the  tears  of  your  joy  and  love  those  tears,'  echoed  in  his 
soul. 

"What  was  he  weeping  over? 

"Oh,  in  his  rapture  he  was  weeping  over  those  stars  which  were  shining  to  him 
from  the  abyss  of  space,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of  that  ecstasy.  There  seemed  to 
be  threads  from  all  those  innumerable  worlds  of  God  linking  his  soul  to  them,  and 
it  was  trembling  all  over  in  contact  with  other  worlds.  He  longed  to  forgive 
everyone  and  for  everything  and  to  beg  forgiveness.  Oh,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
all  men,  for  all  and  for  everything.  'And  others  are  praying  for  me  too,'  echoed 
again  in  his  soul.  But  with  every  instant  he  felt  clearlv  and  as  it  were  tangiblv 
that  something  firm  and  unmistakable  as  that  vault  of  heaven  had  entered  into  his 
soul.  It  was  as  though  some  idea  had  seized  the  sovereignty  of  his  mind — and  it 
was  for  all  his  life  and  for  ever  and  ever.  He  had  fallen  on  the  earth  a  weak  boy, 
but  he  rose  up  a  resolute  champion,  and  he  knew  and  felt  it  suddenly  at  the  verv 
moment  of  his  ecstasy.  And  never,  never  all  his  life  long  could  Alyosha  forget 
that  minute — " 

Now  Alyosha  in  this  passage,  and  again  I  repeat,  is  only  a  symbol.  He  rep- 
resents as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  in  the  language  and  understanding  of 
this  consciousness,  Dostoievsky's  vision  of  the  new  consciousness.  His  experience  is 
one  of  complete  personal  harmony  with  the  Universe.  He  feels  himself  a  perfect 
part  of  the  whole,  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  mav  seem  especially  to  the  Eastern  mind, 
still  a  perfect  individual.  There  is  no  Christian  heavenlv  father  involved  in  the 
matter  at  all,  but  simply  a  pantheistic  Oneness  in  which  even  the  far-off  stars  seem 
to  bear  a  kinship  to  the  lone  human  and  in  which1  everything  seems  to  possess  Great 
Soul. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  goal  to  which  all  of  Dostoievsky's  thinking  pointed.  The 
old  consciousness  came  to  an  end  in  Ivan  Karamazov  and  in  the  episode  where 
Myshkin  stroked  the  head  of  the  mad  Roeozh'n  in  the  silence  of  that  gloomy  house 
in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  climax  of  "The  Idiot" — a  scene  'judged  by  many  to  be 
the  finest  thing  Dostoievsky  ever  wrote.  The  new  consciousness  is  symbolized  in 
Alyosha  Karamazov,  who  stands  for  a  miracle  which  some  would  call  the  Second 
Advent  and  which  Christ  anticipated  when  he  said:  "You  shall  know  the  Truth,  and 
the  Truth  shall  make  you  free." 

We  have  tried  briefly  to  summarize  Dostoievsky's  thought  here  in  an  effort  to 
throw  some  faint  glimmer  of  light  on  the  Russian  temperament.  Yet  to  our  minds 
this  must  always  remain,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  unknown  quantity.  Far  less  in- 
comprehensible is  the  mysticism  of  Blake.  How  did  he  regard  the  fundamental 
problems  which  so  tortured  Dostoievsky?  Well,  to  put  it  crudely,  he  simply  said: 
"There  are  no  problems  because  I  can  imagine  them  away."  On  one  occasion  he  is 
reported  to  have  broken  into  a  conversation  which  had  turned  on  the  vastness  of 
space  with  the  cry: — "It  is  false.  I  walked  the  other  evening  to  the  end  of  the 
heath,  and  touched  my  finger  to  the  sky." 

Because  Blake's  mind  and  temper  were  so  different  from  Dostoievsky's,  his 
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whole  approach  to  life  has  a  different  aspect.  With  Irwin  Edman  he  could  have 
said: — -"A  pang  of  hunger  or  of  love,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  beautiful  face,  a  stumbling 
in  the  dark,  or  a  burst  of  music  are  all  the  testimony  and  all  the  science  I  need  to 
give  me  the  hang  of  things."  True,  Blake  is  known  to  have  stated  that  he  could 
look  at  a  knot  of  wood  until  it  terrified  him.  But  this  is  not  the  terror  of  reason 
confronted  by  tortuous  questions,  as  it  was  with  Dostoievsky.  Rather  it  is  the  terror 
of  a  distorted  imagination,  acting  without  logicality  or  restraint.  We  have  a  very 
good  example  of  the  former  kind  in  Makar  Dievushkin's  assertion  in  "Poor  People" 
that  he  "cannot  bear  to  see  a  child  look  thoughtful."  This  should  be  compared  with 
the  knot-of-wood  business. 

And  here  at  last  we  have  arrived  at  the  most  significant  divergence  between  our 
two  literary  figures.  In  a  word,  it  lies  in  their  different  types  of  mentalities  and 
sensibilities.  Blake's  thinking  was  in  every  way  exalted.  Only  an  exalted  mind 
could  have  produced  the  lines  beginning 

"And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  times 
Walk  upon  England's  mountains  green?" 
The  poet  himself  has  defined  the  most  sublime  poetry  as  "Allegory  addressed  to  the 
intellectual  powers  while  it  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  corporeal  understanding." 

We  should  not  conclude  from  this,  however,  that  Blake  was  preeminently  a 
thinker.  He  was  not.  He  was  what  I  choose  to  call  an  intellectual  feeler — that  is, 
he  felt  through  his  head,  if  such  is  conceivable.  Dostoievsky  was  also  a  feeler,  but 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  termed  an  intestinal  one  in  that  he  felt  through, 
shall  we  say  his  human  nature?  The  distinction  is  difficult,  but  it  must  be  made. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  the  sublimity  of  the  brain,  in  the  other,  as  someone  has 
said,  the  sublimity  of  the  bowels.  Where  Dostoievsky  could  not  deny  his  humanity, 
Blake  could  not  deny  his  divinity.  The  one  is  a  throwback  to  the  past,  the  other  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  future. 

Perhaps  we  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  suggested  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  Blake-man  is  a  rational  emotionalist,  while  the  Dostoievsky-man  is  an  emotional 
rationalist.  The  differentiation,  I  admit,  is  a  little  too  pat,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  Blake  was  most  interested  in  Beauty  and  Dostoievsky 
in  Truth. 

Without  knowing  a  great  deal  about  it,  I  am  going  to  hazard  the  guess  at  this 
point  that  much  the  same  general  comparison  as  I  have  been  trying  to  make  above 
might  also  be  made  between  Tschaikovsky  and  Chopin  in  music.  The  one  is  not 
the  less  intense,  nor  the  less  meritorious  than  the  other.  It  is  simply  that  the  one 
cannot  help  but  seem  as  primitive,  crude,  elemental,  basic,  and  peasant-like  as  the 
other  seems  civilized,  delicate,  elevated,  refined,  and  poet-like.  The  curious  thing 
is  that  both  composers  can  produce  equally  violent  emotions  in  their  listeners.  On 
the  whole,  most  of  us  react  just  as  strongly  when  Tschaikovsky  throws  a  melody  back 
and  forth  across  the  dark  places  of  Hell  as  we  do  when  Chopin  tortures  one  on  the 
end  of  a  needle. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  before  we  close  this  essay  the  possibility 
that  Dostoievsky  and  Blake  may  represent  the  two  trends  which  the  litera- 
ture of  tomorrow  may  take.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  before,  and  it  can 
well  bear  some  consideration.  On  the  Englishman's  side  we  would  place  the  French 
— especially  Mallarme,  Baudelaire,  and  Rimbaud — together  with  most  of  the  Am- 
ericans and  modern  English;  while  on  the  Russian's  side  we  would  add  his  fellow 
countrymen  (not  including  Tolstoi,  who  cannot  be  typed)  and  the  present-day  Ger- 
mans— especially  Mann  and  Wassermann. 

I  do  not  intend  to  press  this  point  at  all.  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion 
for  what  it  is  worth.  To  me  the  comparison  we  have  been  making  between  Fyodor 
Dostoievsky  and  William  Blake  is  profoundly  interesting  and  profitable  in  itself. 
Little  that  could  be  added  in  the  way  of  additional,  outside  significance  would  make 
it  the  more  so. 
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To  Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer  of  the  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy, 
than  whom  a  student  could  have  no  finer  friend  or  teacher. 


EDITORIAL 

•  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  best  issue  of 
The  Mirror  published  this  year.  We  have  also  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  indicates  quite  clearly  what  may  be  done  along  lit- 
erary lines  at  Andover. 

This  magazine,  it  seems  to  us,  is  potentially  a  very  strong 
force  in  bringing  out  and  encouraging  creative  ability  in  the  student 
body  and  at  the  same  time  in  helping  to  heighten  Andover's  repu- 
tation as  a  school  of  culture,  distinction,  and  refinement.  These 
are  the  two  objectives  of  which  The  Mirror  in  future  years  must 
never  lose  sight. 


A  FATHER'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON 

My  Boy: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  put  into  words  my  hopes  for  you.  I 
can  picture  you  coming  into  manhood,  with  a  strong  body,  a  splendid 
brain,  well  trained  and  equipped  for  a  glorious  future.  There  are 
giant  possibilities  in  you,  and  you  must  keep  climbing,  growing, 
improving  yourself  at  every  opportunity.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
justify  your  father's  faith  in  you,  that  you  will  not  fall  short  of  his 
expectations. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  a  remarkable  mother.  You  can 
never  fully  realize  how  she  has  shaped  your  life  by  her  wonderful 
love  and  unselfish  devotion.  I  hope  you  will  never  do  anything 
that  will  grieve  or  pain  her. 

My  son,  there  is  no  real  satisfaction  in  doing  wrong,  no  real 
pleasure  in  it  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  compared  with  the  pain,  the 
regret,  the  sting  of  bitter  memories.  Doing  right,  living  uprightly, 
telling  the  truth,  always  being  square,  straight  and  clean,  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  give  you  satisfaction. 

The  best  book  is  the  Bible.  Read  it  regularly.  It  will  help 
you  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  your  best  friend,  who  gave  his 
life  to  save  you.  You  cannot  go  wrong  if  you  attend  church,  pray 
often,  and  have  close  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Before  many  years  my  work  will  be  done.  Your  work  is  just 
beginning.  You  can  be  a  better  man  than  your  father.  My  hopes 
center  in  you.  My  dream  is  that  you  will  carry  forward  the  work 
that  I  have  begun.  I  can  see  you  a  strong,  respected,  God-loving 
man.    Boy,  make  my  dreams  for  you  come  true! 

Your  Father 
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SOME  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET 

By  Theodore  Yardley,  P.  A.  '38 

HE  is  small.    But  in  spite  of  his  smallness  he  has  great  ambitions.    He  thinks, 
"In  three  years  I'll  be  on  the  varsity,"  or  "I'll  be  the  Editor  of  that  paper 
some  day."    He  lives  in  a  big  white  house  and  looks  with  awe  on  Hercu- 
lean men  with  loud  ties  and  checked  coats.    He  wears  home-cut  clothes 
and  is  rather  quiet  except  when,  like  the  little  girl  in  the  book,  "He  is  very,  very 
noisy."    Do  you  know  him?     He  is  the  Junior. 

This  one  is  a  little  bigger,  but  has  somewhat  less  ambition.  He  is  apt  to  sav, 
"I  ought  to  make  the  all-club  team,  if — ."  He  lives  in  a  somewhat  smaller  house, 
and  thinks  himself  one  of  the  greatest  people  he  has  ever  met.  His  clothing  can 
be  heard,  even  through  the  clatter  of  the  tower  carillon,  and  his  manners  are  cor- 
respondingly boisterous.  Having  met  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world,  he 
spends  most  of  his  allowance  paying  for  tea  dances  and  other  affairs.  He  is  all  over 
the  place,  so  you  ought  to  know  him.    He  is  the  Lower. 

Here  is  the  full-blown  flower  of  glorious  manhood — physically.  Oh,  yes,  he 
knows  it,  but  what  of  that.  He  dwells  in  a  great  brick  building,  ruled  over  by  a 
supposedly  harsh  and  stern  celibate.  He  dresses  like  the  Lower,  except  a  little 
louder,  if  that  is  possible,  and  owes  Burns  a  tremendous  sum  for  new  clothing.  Al- 
though frivolous  in  matters  like  this,  he  is  beginning  to  realize  the  responsibility 
that  will  soon  be  his,  and  is  preparing  for  it  by  heated  discussions  with  his  friends 
on  everything  from  kicking  Eleanor  and  her  hubby  out  of  the  White  House  to  the 
erring  nature  of  famine-stricken  felines.  You've  met  the  Upper  somewhere, 
haven't  you? 

And  here,  brethren,  here  is  the  acme  of  perfection!  He  has  done  almost 
all  there  is  to  be  done;  his  life's  work  is  almost  over.  Resting  on  his  hard-earned 
laurels,  he  at  last  has  turned  his  hand  to  studies,  and  can  be  found  any  night  sunk 
deep  into  some  dull  book  or  writing  a  long  thesis  on  the  origin  of  something-or- 
other.  His  clothes,  his  room,  all  that  is  his  is  set  in  order,  for  he  is  now  mature, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  earlier  days  no  longer  appeal  to  him.  My  dear  children,  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  possible  to  present  to  you  the  fully  developed 
American  youth,  the  champion  of — of — ah — the  Andover  Senior,  who,  dear  kid- 
dies, we  all  hope  to  be  like  some  years  hence,  and  will,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  Phillips  Academy  Faculty. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Albemarle,  Fessenden;  The  Archon,  Governor  Dummer;  The  Bishop  Quar- 
terly, Brooks;  Brimmerwrites,  Brimmer;  The  Dawn,  Buckley;  The  Dragon,  St. 
George's;  The  Folio,  Chicago  Latin  School;  The  Grotonian,  Groton  School;  The 
Hopkins  Literary  Magazine,  Hopkins  Grammar;  Horae  Scholasticae,  St.  Paul's;  The 
Knight,  Aiken;  The  Lamp,  Winsor;  The  Lit,  Hotchkiss;  The  Lit,  Lawrenceville ; 
The  Literary  Magazine,  Choate;  The  Literary  Supplement,  Kent;  The  Loom, 
Loomis;  The  Maze,  May;  The  'Nobleman,  Noble  and  Greenough;  The  Orange  and 
Blue,  Milton;  The  Oracle,  Taft;  The  Pioneer,  Reading;  The  Pontefract,  Pomfret; 
The  Quarterly,  Horace  Mann;  The  Raven,  Portsmouth  Priory;  The  Record,  Hill; 
The  Review,  Asheville;  The  Sextant,  Belmont  Hill;  Splinters,  Rogers  Hall;  The 
Stockade,  Deerfield;  The  Triangle,  Emma  Willard;  The  Tripod,  Roxbury  Latin; 
The  V index,  St.  Mark's;  The  W ellingtonian,  Wellington. 
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FAMOUS  LAST  WORDS 

A  defartment  conducted  by  Nemo 

"Now  the  idea,  of  course,  is  to  keep  this  third  wine  glass  balancing  on  the  top 
while  I'm  filling  it." 

"You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  this  curve  we're  coming  to  would  be  too 
much  for  an  ordinary  car  going  at  this  speed." 

"You'll  have  to  take  pot-luck,  old  man,  but  the  wife  will  be  tickled  pink  to 
see  us." 

"But  I  thought  every  woman  loved  the  brutal  man." 

"You've  been  arguing  for  an  hour,  and  you  haven't  yet  touched  either  of  the 
two  sides  to  the  question." 

"But  the  man  who  sold  me  the  stock  said  they  were  down  6,000  feet  and  ex- 
pected a  gusher  any  minute." 

"I'll  admit  you're  glib,  Egbert,  but  I  fear  you  lack  the  proper  background." 
"But,  Cuthbert,  you  should  have  counted  to  ten  before  you  let  him  hit  you." 
"Have  a  care,  woman!    Some  day  you  may  infuriate  me  for  the  last  time." 


ELECTIONS 

Because  of  work  done  in  this  and  the  last  issue  of  The  Mirror, 
Henry  M.  Hughes,  '36,  has  been  elected  to  this  year's  Literary 
Board. 

Elected  to  the  Exchange  Board  has  been  Cameron  J.  La  Claire, 
P.  A.  '39. 

With  him  on  the  Literary  Board  will  be  Stephen  Winship,  '37, 
Charles  B.  Finch,  '37,  Joseph  P.  Lyford,  '37,  Howard  A.  Reed,  '37, 
and  James  E.  Trott,  '38. 

The  Business  Manager  for  next  year  will  be  Preston  T.  Cour- 
sen  of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

The  Business  Board  will  consist  of  J.  D.  Foskett,  '37,  Wilbur 
Marvin,  '37,  James  L.  Tucker,  '37,  L.  M.  Wiggin,  '37,  Church- 
ward Davis,  '38,  and  Robert  S.  Davis,  '38. 

The  Managing  Editor  for  next  year  will  be  Charles  A.  Bemis 
of  Kenilworth,  Illinois. 

The  Exchange  Board  will  be  made  up  of  James  Baxter,  '37, 
William  L.  Bowne,  '37,  William  D.  Jones,  '38,  and  Cameron  J. 
La  Clair,  '39. 
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MORSE  and  BEALS 

Jflonsts 

66  Merrimack  Street 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 


Corsages     and  Shoulder 
Bouquets   a  Specialty 
Prices  $1.50  up 


Prom  orders  for  $5.00  or 
more  delivered  free  of 
charge 


SUMMER  VACATION 


CALLS  FOR 


SUMMER  CLOTHING 


SPORT  COATS  -  SUITS 
TIES  -  HOSE  -  SHOES 


Annual  Clearance  Sale 
Now  On 


Htfyt  JSurng  Co., 
3nc. 


Compliments 
of  a 

SUBSCRIBER 


SMITH  &  COUTTS  CO. 


PRINTERS 


4  PARK  STREET 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  ISIS 


ms  fundings,  ^Jals  (r^ots 

MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STP'ET 
NEW  YORK 


Outfits  for  Summer 
Sport 


C  BrookB  Brothers 


BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK:  ONE  WALL  street 

lOSTONt   NEWBURY   COR.   BERKELEY  STREET 


HARDWARE 


Student  Lamps  Electric  Fixtures 

Alarm  Clocks      Curtain  Rods 
Picture  Wire 


W.  R.  HILL 

31  Main  Street  Telephone  102 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


Flowers  Telegraphed 
Anywhere  —  Anytime 

J.  H.  Playdon 


SUoriat 


Store 

60  MAIN  STREET 

Telephone  70 

Greenhouses 
35  LOWELL  STREET 
Telephone  71 

Andover,  Massachusetts 


Compliments 


of 


LEON  DAVIDSON 


The  Ideal 
GRADUATION  GIFT 


SHEAFFER  PENS 

and 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets  $2.75  to  $9.00 

PARKER  PENS 

$5.00  to  $7.50 


The  Andover  Bookstore 


*T7.  ?V.  9 
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Compliments 


of  a 


FRIEND 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits  Groups  Enlargements 

Why  not  make  this  studio  your  photographic  headquarters 
while  at  school  in  Andover?  We  can  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
camera,  finish  your  snapshots,  make  frames  for  your  favorite  pic- 
tures or  take  a  fine  portrait  of  yourself. 

Our  modern  equipment  enables  us  to  give  the  highest  quality 
work  and  prompt  service  at  moderate  prices.  Note  our  convenient 
location. 

Andover  Art  Studio 

F.  COOKSON,  Prop.  123  MAIN  STREET 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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De  Pinna 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT        nd  STR.EET 

NEW  YORK 

Correct  Outfits 
r  or  Young  M  en 


Smith  Chevrolet  Sales  Co. 

32-34  Park  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 
Tel.  1228 


Choose  a  Chevrolet 
for  Economy 


The  only  complete  Low 
Priced  Car 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


W-  M,  PRINDLE  &  COMPANY 

REAL  ESTATE 

Mortgage  Loans 

Property  Management 


PRINDLE  -JONES  COMPANY 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

Automobile  Insurance 


Lonsdale  Building 
Duluth,  Minnesota 


